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Art. I. An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, being the Sub- 
stance of Observations made during a Mission to that Country, 
in the Year 1793, by Colonel Kirkpatrick. [Illustrated with a 
Map and other Engravings.: gto. pp. 407. 2i. 12s. 6d. 
Boards. Miller. 1811. , | 


N° part of the world has made us so much indebted as 

India to our military countrymen, for information respect- 
ing the scenes of their official operations ; and no where, 
perhaps, have more virtues of every kind been displayed by 
them. Of the voluminous information which we now possess, 
with regard to the physical and moral circumstances of the 
regions owning the British authority in Asta, a large proportion 
has been derived entirely from the talents, the liberal curiosity, 


-and the patriotic communications, of military men. 


Nepaul, however, though forming a part of a large range of 
country which is nearly connected with our Indian dominions, 
has hitherto been little known to Europeans. An immense 
chain of mountains divides Hindoostan from Tibet ; and the 
valleys on the Indian side of this enormous ridge contain 
various nations, who have not yet excited much curiosity: 


among these may be reckoned Nagarcot, Sirinagur, Camaoun, 


Nepaul, Chookra, Camroop, and Assam. Cashmir isa kingdom 
in the same range, and in many respects bearing a striking 
analogy to Nepaul: but, from its having attracted the atten- 
tion and fallen under the dominion of the Mogul emperors of 


‘Hindoostan, it has become well known ; while Nepaul, like the 
‘other kingdoms of this mountainous region, remained excluded 


from the notice of Europeans by its surrounding mountains, 
till a recent period. Lord Cornwallis, among his comprehen- 
sive views, projected a connection with Nepaul : but the steps 
which he took were not followed up ; and the author of the 
preface to the work before us (which preface is apparently 
written by or in the name and on the behalf of the publisher) 
ascribes this misfortune, for such he deems it, to the sinister 
interests of individuals;—*¢ of individuals desirous of preserving 
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the exclusive influence and profitable monopoly, which the 
jealousy of the Nepaul government had enabled them to ac- 
quire, and which they saw endangered by the closer approach 
of the two governments.’ ; 
An event occurred, however, which more particularly at- 
tracted the attention of the British government, and led to the 
proceedings of which the present account was one of the re- 
sults. ‘The government of Nepaul had committed some ag- 
gressions on the rights of the Lama of Tibet beyond the moun- 
tains: the Emperor of China had at this time taken the Lama under 
his protection: he accordingly resented the injury done to his 


“ally; and, great as was the distance, a Chinese army was sent 


to chastise the Nepaulians. In this distress, the Court of 
Nepaul applied to the Governor General at Calcutta; and me- 
diation at least was promised. Before the British mission, 
however, of which Colonel Kirkpatrick was placed at the head, 
reached the confines of Nepaul, the Nepaulians had contrived 
to settle their own quarrel with their enemies, who had eva- 


' cuated the territory ; and the former would very willingly have 


now dispensed with the visit of the Colonel: but the English 
government, which expected advantages from an improved con- 
nection with the country, pressed his reception; and the Ne- 
paulians, who thought that they could not with a good grace, 
after he had come so far on their errand, absolutely refuse to ad- 
mit him, sent at last to Patna an invitation for him to proceed. 
The volume now on our table is a sort of memoir of what was 
observed and ascertained by the author during his progress and 
stay in the kingdom; where, however, he was allowed to remain 
only a few weeks, and to see very little, being watched and 
restrained with Japanese jealousy and suspicion. It follows, 
as a necessary consequence, that he learned not much: but 
where nothing was known before, and when our curiosity is 
naturally high, even a small contribution is useful; and we 
deem ourselves indebted in no ordinary degree to Colonel 
Kirkpatrick, for the use which he made ot his time and oppor- 
tunities. ‘Though certain notices had been conveyed to us 
through the volumes of the Asiatic Researches, they were so 
Imperfect as to whet curiosity rather than to satisfy it. With 
regard to several particulars, moreover, and such as are of no 
slight importance, Colonel Kirkpatrick has given us inform- 
ation which is not to be considered as very incomplete. 

As to the form of the work, it is necessary to state that it 1s 
in fact the official report of the author, drawn up during his 
embassy, for the instruction of his employers ; and which has 
been obtained, by the liberality of the East India Company, 


from their records, for the purpose of publication. We — 
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_told that the author, deeming it in some respects not adapt 
ed to meet the public eye, committed it to a literary gens 
tleman, who was requested to give it the requisite prepara- 
tion: but that, he dying without having performed his task, it 
is now printed by Mr. Miller in nearly its original form. We 
own that, in cases of this sort, we regard the merely /iterary 
recommendations of the work as a secondary consideration ; 
and the author who communicates important knowlege respect- 
ing unknown regions shall not pass without our tribute of ap- 
plause, though he possess not all the graces of composition and 
style. As far, however, as a perusal of the present perform- 
ance enables us to judge, Colonel Kirkpatrick had no occasion 
to be so diffident ; and in fact his style is fully as elevated as the 
occasion requires. We shall be very well pleased when it 
falls to our lot to receive as much more information respecting 
Nepaul, though dressed up with no greater parade of author- 
ship. 

‘Fhe kingdom of Nepaul lies directly north from the pro- 
vince of Oude, on which it borders. ‘The only remarkable 
object which the traveller saw on his route was the great 
forest, with respect to which the reader is presented with 
some curious details : 


‘ I was three hours in proceeding from what is considered as the 
proper entrance of the great forest, to the village of Jhurjhoory, 
which may be said to mark its northern limit ; I therefore judge its 
breadth by the road to be somewhat under ten miles ; for though the 
ground throughout was very good, yet as we were cometh not 
a little impeded by trees that lay felled across our path, and by 
others under which it was not easy to pass, I cannot allow more than 
three miles and a quarter per hour. The horizontal depth assigned 
to this forest in.the Map, is eight miles and a half. Our course, for 
a short time after we entered it, was about north ; it was next a good 
deal easterly ; and during the last hour lay considerably to the 
westward. : 3 

‘ This forest skirts the Nepaul territories throughout their whole 
extent from Serinugur to the Teesta, separating them every where, 
either from the Company’s or the Vizier’s possessions. It is not, of 
course, equally close or deep in every place ; some parts having been 
more or less cleared away, especially those which are situated most 
favourably for the commerce of timber, or in the vicinity of flourish- 
ing towns. ‘T’o the eastward some considerable tracts are reported 
to be quite clear. I cannot pretend to enumerate the great varieties 
of its trees ; but the principal for size or utility are, the Saul, the 
Sissoo, the Setti-saul, the Phullamikhd (or iron-wood), the Kalikaht 
(a sort of black wood), the Sajh, the Bhurra, the Summi, and the 
Milita. The ebony is also, I understand, found here. This forest 
is much over-run in the Jhurjhoory quarter with underwood and long 


-grass. The part most resorted to by the wood-dealers appears to be 
Z2 that 
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that which borders on the Boggah district, timber being transported, 
from thence even to the distance of Calcutta. Iam inclined to think, 
however, that, notwithstanding the convenience afforded by the 
vicinity of the Gunduck, a more advantageous spot might be select- 
ed for the operations of the wood-merchants. The Nepaul govern- 
ment levy, I believe, very high, and consequently, in a commercial 
view at least, impolitic duties on this traffic: whether or not they 
are influenced, in this respect, by the idea that the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of it would have the effect of diminishing the strength of the 
barrier which this forest no doubt constitutes, I had not an. oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining. Upon my remarking on the ill tendency of 
such restrajnts, it was thought a sufficient justification of them to de- , 
elare, that they had not originated with the present government, 
which did no more than follow the ancient practice in this particular. 
‘ Besides valuable timber, this forest affords another source of 
er to the Nepaul government in its numerous elephants ; but this, 
ike the timber, is not improved so much as it might be. The 
Governor of the Turrye told me, that in his district, which reaches 
from Somoisir to the Kousi, there were caught annually between two 
and three hundred elephants ; much the greater part of these, how- 
ever, are very young, being not above five hauts, or seven feet and a. 
half high ; sior can they well be supposed able to catch any of a 
superior size, as the animals are not driven into a keddah, or inclo- | 
sure, but are caught by snares or nooses thrown over their necks by 
a mahoot seated on a decoy elephant, The rope being immediately 
drawn, the end of it is secured round a tree, from which it 1s easy to 
eonceive that they often break loose, and are not unfrequently stram- 
gled in their struggles. There is, therefore, a double disadvantage 
attending this imperfect mode of catching these animals, for while rt 
elearly tends to diminish the breed, it renders the elephants so pre- 
maturely caught of little value ; there are, accordingly, very few of 
= ¢ this great number sold for-the beneiit of the government, who claim 
; an exclusive rignt to the whole, and dispose of them, for the most 
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*F} prt, In presents, or Mm commutation of occasional sezvices, and pecus 

a: | niary demands, 

I ‘A third branch of revenue arising from this forest consists in a 

duty levied upon the cattle of Chemparun and other districts, border- 

ay _ ing 6a the Nepaul territories, which graze here anaually about four 

ai ‘months, the pasturage between October and January bemg ceemed 
excellent 5 but as this duty ts coxiiied to buffaloes (cows being ex- 
empted unuer the present government), and never exceeds two annas 

er head for the season, its amount cannot be very considerable. 

‘ Besides elephants, this forest is said to be greatly infested by 
rhinoceroses and tigers. The latter appear almost invariably solitary, 
but two or three elephants, 1 have been told, will sometimes take 

' possession of the road, and obstruct the progress of travellers a con- 
} siderable time : a large herd of them assaulted the camp of the Ne- 
33. paul deputies at Jhurjhoory, when they were on their way to Patna, 
BL and were got rid of with diffculty. ‘They sometimes issue from the 
forest in droves, and over-run the cultivated country on its borders, 


penetrating even, now and thea, 4 good way into the neta fei 
ICTS. 
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tricts. We did not, however, meet with a single wild beast of any 
kind in the whole course of our journey.’ 


The first and the second chapters contain an account of the 
route-from Munniary to Hettowra, and from Segouly to Het- 
towra; and the third describes the routes from Hettowra to 
Khatmanda. ‘To those who are or may be interested in the 
channels of intercourse between Bengal and Nepaul, the details 
here presented, which seem to delineate with accuracy the 
roads, and the modes both of travelling and of conveying goods, 
are calculated to be very useful. ‘The rivers, during the rainy 
season, are navigable to a certain height 5; and beyond this, the 
roads run through valleys and among mountains, over ascents 
and descents, in many parts so narrow and precipitous, that even 
beasts of burthen cannot pass, and goods are transported on the 
backs of men. 

‘The remarkable country which we are now contemplating 
is, as it were, a bason, formed by a chain of high mountains, 
which surround it in an elliptical shape on all sides. Its 
figure and appearance countenance the idea which prevails 
in the country, with regard to this peculiar valley, in the same 
manner as with regard to Cashmir, which in physical circum- 
stances so nearly resembles it 5 viz. that it was originally filled 
with water, confined by the circular mound of mountains ; and 
that from a lake it became land, by the waters forcing for them- 
selves a passage at the spot on which the rivers now issue from 
the valley. Colonel Kirkpatrick thus describes it : 


‘ The valley of Nepaul is nearly of an oval figure ; its greatest 
extent is from north to south, in which direction it may be com- 
puted at twelve horizontal miles. It stretches from east to west 
about nine miles, and its circuit is roughly estimated by the inhabit- 
ants at twenty-five coss, or from forty to fifty miles. It is bounded 
on the north and south by very stupendous mountains, near the foot. 
of which rise several of those humbler eminences called Collines in 
Switzerland : indeed the bottom of the valley, besides being in ge- 
neral extremely uneven, and intersected by deep ravines, occasioned 
by autumnal inundations, is speckled throughout at various distances 
with similar little hills. To the east and west the enclosing moun- 
tains are much less lofty, the immediate head of the valley to the 
westward being defined principally by a low steep ridge covered with 
brush-wood, aud anciently called Maroor, but at present, mest com- 
monly, Naga-Arjoon, from the name of an idol fer which it is fa- 
mous. ‘This ridge passes close behind Sumbhoo-nath, and is itself 
backed by a more considerable one, named Dhéchoak, of which some 
mention has already been made in describing the valley of Doona, 
and regarding which, I have nothing further to add, than that it 1s 
said to contain a lake strongly impregnated with mineral salt, and 
celebrated under the name of Indra-pokhra. To the eastward, the 
‘Most remarkable hills are those of Ranichoak and Mahabut or 
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Mahadeo-pokhra ; but they by no means reach the elevation either of _ 
Phalchoak (which is the most towering of the summits that illustrate 
the. southern confine of the valley) or of Sheopoori, which constitutes 
its principal barrier to the northward, and is unquestionably by far 
the highest of all the mountains that encircle it. ‘The other chief 
links of this superb chain are mount Kukunni, which stretches west- 
erly from Sheopoori, being united to Naga-Arjoon by mount Bheer- 
bundy, and Chumpadaibi, which, with one or two more inferior 
peaks, complete the girdle by joining Chandraghiri to Phalchoak. 

‘ As it was not in our power to ascend to the top, either of Sheo- 
poor or of Phalchoak, and as the nature. of the ground, no less than 
considerations of prudence, opposed any attempt at the actual mea- 
surement of a base, we had not the means of ascertaining either by 
the barometer or geometrically, the altitudes of those mountains. I 
am inclined to think, however, on a comparison of the result of a 
rough calculation, built upon their computed horizontal distance, and 
the angles of their summits with the heights of some adjacent peaks, 
as denoted by the barometer, that mount Sheopoori is not much less 
than fourteen hundred, and that Phalchoak is nearly twelve hundred, 
yards above the level of Sumbhoo-nath. Mount Jibjibia erects its 
aspiring head about a point to the westward of Sheopoori, which, 
notwithstanding its respectable elevation, sinks before its super-tower- 
ing neighbour to the rank of a moderate colline. But though Jibji- 
bia rises probably more than two thousand yards above the loftiest 
part of Sheopoori, yet it yields in its turn to the amazing rampart of 
snow which shoots up on its right, and, in spite of its vicinity and the 
immense height of the interposing mountains, is easily described from 
the foot of Sumbhoo-nath. Indeed this magnificent object is said 
to be visible at Khatmanda, in clear weather, from between the 
bea of N. N. W. and E.N.E. It will hardly be supposed, 

owever, that such a spacious prospect can be unbroken throughout. 
To enjoy so august a sight, one must ascend, perhaps, to the top of 
Chandraghiri, though I am inclined to think that the landscape is 
not less entire from the inferior height of Cheesapany, whence the 
sides and summits of this stupendous chain stand, to a very great 
extent, completely revealed to the eye. The eastern extremity of 
this interesting view is marked by a pile of snowy mountains, which I 
imagine to be that part of Himma-leh lying just above Koote, the 
horizontal distance of which from Khatmanda is forty-eight miles. 

‘ Sheopoori gives rise to the Bhagmutty and Bishnmutty rivers ; the 
sources of the former, (which also bears the name of the Bremha- 

serassutti, ) are situated on the north side of the mountain, round the 
° east foot of which, this river winds, and soon enters the valley of 
Nepaul, traversing it in a meandering course, the general direction of 
which is southerly, It is a very inconsiderable brook at Pussputty- 
nath, close under which it flows, but receiving in its progress from 
thence several tributary currents, its channel gradually widens, till 
jt assumes, in passing betweed Patn and Khatmanda the appearance 
of a respectable stream. Upon the Bishnmutty’s yielding its waters 
and name to it a little way below the south end of Khatmanda, it 


hastens towards Guanaish-than, and some other low hills standing 
| at 
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at the foot of mount Chandra-ghiri, along the bottom of which it 
rushes precipitately, as if impatient. to force a passage through 
the superior ridge, and at length escapes from the valley by an 
opening that presents itself between Phalchoak and Chumpa-daibi, 
after which I know nothing certain concerning it, till it re-ap- 
pears at Hurrihurpoor, from whence its continuation to Munniary 
has been probably laid down with sufficient accuracy by Major 
Rennel. I have been generally informed, however, that its course 
between the valley of Nepaul and Hurrihurpoor lies through an im- 
mensely wild and rugged country, that its channel is choaked with 
huge rocks, and overhung by impenetrable woods, and that it falls, in 
two or three points, in very considerable cataracts, the most remark. 
able of which is said to occur at a place called Bysia. Its descent also 
immediately from Hurrihurpoor is represented as exceedingly rapid ; 
but it would appear to resume a tolerably gentle current almost im- 
mediately after precipitating itself from thence into the valley below, 
as boats from the Turrye occasionally ascend to within an easy distance 
of that town. 

‘ The Bishnmutty, called likewise the Dhurma-nuddi and Brem- 
habode, issues from the south side of Sheopoori, entering the valley 
of Nepaul not far to the northward of Bala Neel-khent; and, 
after washing the west face of Khatmanda, empties itself into the 
Bhagmutty. The water of this river is not in equal estimation with 
that of the Bhagmutty, which is said to be much lighter and 
wholesomer ; indeed the people of this country pretend, that all the 
streams which descend along the north faces of mountains, are 
preferable to such as spring from a southern aspect ; but perhaps 
the inferiority of the Bishnmutty in this respect may partly be 
owing to the circumstance of its receiving no accession of water 
throughout its course, and of its being every where a very shallow, 
and, comparatively with the other, rather a sluggish stream. 
With regard to the nature of the soil over which it passes, it would 
not appear to differ from that which constitutes the bed of the 
Bhagmutty. 

‘ Besides the rivers just described, there are several other streams 
which flow through the valley of Nepaul, and contribute greatly to 
its fertilization. The principal of these are Dhobee-kola, the Mun- 
nokra, the Hunnumunta, and the Kushen-kooshen, the Bhagmutty 
finally receiving the waters of the whole. Dhobee-kola (or Roodur- 
mutty of antiquity) rises, as well as the Bishmutty, from the south 
side of mount Sheopoori, and passing at the distance of about a mile 
and a half to the eastward of Khatmanda, pursues a course nearly 
south till it falls into the Bhagmutty, which it does a little way above 
the junction of that stream with the Bishnmutty. The Munnokra, called 
also the Munmutty, issues from a small lake near Bujjur-joogni, a 
place of considerable sanctity in the vicinity of Sankd. It runs, like 
the generality of the streams which intersect this valley, in a southerly 
direction, passing, at the distance of about a mile, to the eastward of 
the Bhagmutty, into which it discharges itself, after a very short 
course, near Patn. The Hunnumunta, or Bhuddermutty of the 
sacred writings, springs frem Mahadeo-pokhra, and after windipg 
round the south-west angle of Bhatgong, hastens to meet the Mushen- 
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kooshen (or Kansabutti), which it does about half a mile to the west- 
ward of that city. This last rivulet has its rise from Changoo-nerain ; 
and after passing along the north-east side of Bhatgong, soon yields 
its waters and its name to the Hunnumunta, which proceeds but a 
short way before it disembogues itself into the Bhagmutty.’ 


The Colonel then proceeds to a description of the cities and 
towns, which is highly necessary to complete the picture. We 
shall exhibit, as a specimen, the account of the principal city : 


_ £ Of these Khatmanda is entitled to the first rank, not so much, 
indeed, on account of its superior size or population, as because it is 
at present reckoned the capital of Nepaul, from being the residence 
of the Rajah. It stands on the east bank of the Bishnmutty, along 
which it stretches in length about a mile; its breadth is inconsi- 
derable, no where exceeding half, and seldom extending beyond a 
quarter of a mile, its figure being said by the natives to resemble the 
Kohra or scimetar of Daiby. The entrance to it from the west- 
ward, near which extremity of the valley it is situated, is by two 
slight bridges thrown over the Bishnmutty, one of them at the 
north, the other near the south end of the town. The name by 
which it is distinguished in ancient books is Gongool-putten : the 
Newars call it Yindaise, whilst among the Purbutties, or moun- 
taineers, it is styled Kathipoor, an appellation which seems to pro- 
ceed from the same source with Khatmandd, the present popular 
appellation of this city, and derived, as it is said, from its numerous 
wooden temples, which are, indeed, among ‘the most striking ob- 
jects it offers to the eye. ‘T'hese edifices are not confined to the body 
of the town, but are scattered over its environs, and particularly 
along the sides of a quadrangular tank or reservoir of water, situ- 
ated a short way beyond the north-east quarter of the town, and 
called Rani-pokhra. They appear to differ nothing in their figure 
or construction from the wooden Mundubs occasionally met with in 
other parts of India, and are principally remarkable for their num- 
ber and size, some of them being of considerable elevation and pro- 
portionate bulk. Besides these, Khatmandd contains several other 
temples on a large scale, and constructed of brick, with two, three, 
-and four sloping roofs, diminishing gradually as they ascend, and 
terminating pretty generally in pinnacles, which, as well as some of 
the superior roofs, are splendidly gilt, and produce a very picturesque 
and agreeable effect. , 

‘ 'The houses are of brick and tile, with pitched or pent-roofs ; 
towards the street they have frequently enclosed wooden _bal- 
conies of open carved work, and of a singular fashion, the front piece, 
instead of rising perpendicularly, projecting in a sloping direction 


towards the eaves of the roof. They are of two, three, and four 


stories, and almost without a single exception, of a mean appearance ; 

even the Rajah’s house being but a sorry building, and claiming no 
articular notice. ‘The streets are excessively narrow, and nearly as 

filthy as those of Benares. 

_ © Khatmandi was reckoned, during the time of Jye Purkaush, to 


eontaig about twenty-two thousand houses; but this amount 1s 
| affirmed 
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affirmed to have been very much. augmented since that period, 
though not without some consequent decrease in the numbers of 
Patn and Bhatgong. ‘This statement, however, must of necessity 
be understood as comprehending not only the population of the 
town itself, but of its dependent villages, it being manifest that there 
cannot stand, at the most, above five thousend houses on the ground 
occupied by this city ; and, indeed, though all those I discoursed 
with on this point, appeared desirous of maguifying the number of its 
inhabitants, yet some of them pretty clearly admitted that the spe- 
cified statement was meant to include most of its subordinate towns or 
hamlets, which are not less than from twenty to thirty, of which 
Sank, Changoo-nerain, Ghokurna, Deopatun, Haurigong, Pa- 
pigong, Chuprigong, and some others, rank as considerable places. 
Allowing then ten persons to a house or family, which is probably 
rather a low standard for the houses of Khatmaadt, its population 
will amount to about fifty thousand souls, which I should take to be 
its full complement. At the same rate the numbers occupying the 
remaining seventeen thousand houses formerly included within the 
jurisdiction of Khatmanda, would be one huadred and seventy thou- 
sand ; but as the buildings of the interior towns are, generally speak- 
ing, on a much smaller scale than those of the metropolis, I should 
judge eight to a house, on an average, to be an ample allowance, 
which would reduce the population of the subordinates to one hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand, giving one hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand for the total population otf the capital and its districts, in which 
last, however, it 1s not intended to include Doona-baise, Noakote, 
Nerjah, or any other of the dependencies of the Khatmanda sove- 
reiznty lying beyond the valley. I confess that this calculation is 
exceedingly vague, and that, with respect to the canton or principality 
at large, I think it likely to be under the truth, though, perhaps, 
not in any considerable degree. It is proper, however, to notice here, 
that the most reasonable of my informants would not admit Sanka to 
have ever been comprehended in the population attributed to Khat- 
manda. Sankf was formerly a place of great magnitude, but does 
not contain at present above a thousand famulies.’ 


With respect to the climate of Nepaul, the Colonel affords 
some z2cceptable informaton, of a favourable character: but we 
must pass on to another particular, viz. the population. On 
this head, the opportunities of the author did not enable him 
to collect very minute details: but his statements are sufh- 
ciently interesting : 

‘ Adverting to the very wild and rugged naturé of the country, 
we shall see no great room for imagining its population to be.con- 
siderable ; the valleys only are of any account in estimating the 
numbers of the inhabitants, and they are, with the exception of 
Nepaul itself, and perhaps two or three others, little better than so 
many mountainous cavities. Even the Turrye, or Turryani, gene- 
rally speaking, would seem to be but indifferently peopled, the 
villages throughout it being, as far as I can learn, very thinly scat- 
tered, and in most places of a mean rank in polut of magnitude, as 


well 
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well as appearance. But whatever the fact in this respect may be, 
it is certain that we are altogether unfurnished with any documents 
that would warrant our hazarding even a conjecture on the subject, 
the materials we possess for judging of the population of the valley of 
Nepaul itself being at the best extremely vague, and enabling us only 
to state it loosely at about half a million. 
¢ The inhabitants consist principally of the two superior classes of 
Hindoos (or Brahmins and Chetrees with their various subdivisions), 
of Newars, of Dhenwars, of Mhanjees, of Bhootias, and of Bhanras. 
The former of these, who compose the army of the state, and en- 
gross all situations of trust, whether civil or military, are found dis- 
persed promiscuously throughout the country ; the Newars are con- 
fined almost to the valley of Nepaul ; the Dhenwars and Mhanjees are 
the husbandmen and fishers of the western districts ; and the Bhoo- 
tias, though some families of them are planted in the lower lands, 
accupy; generally speaking, such parts of the Kuchar as are included 
iz the Nepaul territories. With respect to the Bhanras, they have 
already been mentioned, as being a sort of separatists from the 
Newars ; they are supposed to amount to about five thousand ; they 
shave their heads like the Bhootias, and observe many of the reli- 
gious rites, as well as civil customs, of these idolators, in a dialect of 
whose language they are also said to preserve their sacred writings. 
To the eastward again, some districts of the Nepaul dominions 
are inhabited by tribes, such as the Limbooas, Nuggerkootees, 
and others, of whom we know at this time little more than the 
pames. 
¢ The Newars are divided into several casts or orders, most of 
which derive their origin, like those among the more ancient Hindoos, 
from a primitive classification according to trades and occupations. 
J reserve an enumeration of these, as well as a full account of the 
Instory, religion, government, customs, and manners of the Newars, 
for a future period, when my information on these points shall be more 
complete and satisfactory than it is at present: in the mean time, 
although I have not thought it necessary to refrain altogether from 
noticing occasionally some particulars concerning this interesting 
people, yet these sketches are to be considered as a mere outline 
arising incidentally, and, as it were, unavoidably, out of the nature of 
‘our mmediate enquiry, and by no means as proceeding from a puerile 
desire of anticipating a subject, which I am of opinion is well entitled 
to a very full and deliberate discussion. 
¢ Nepaul having been ruled for many centuries past by Rajepoot princes, 
and the various classes of Hindoos appearing, in all periods, to have 
composed a great proportion of its population, we are naturally pre- 
ared to find a general resemblance in manners and customs between 
this part of its inhabitants, and the kindred sects established in the 
adjacent countries ; accordingly, the characteristics which separate 
them, whether in point of manners, usages or dress, are so faint as 
to be scarcely discernable in a single instance, insomuch that I own 
the agreement greatly e::ceeded what I could have expected upon ad- 
verting to the peculiarity, in many respects, of the local circumstances 
ap which the Hindoos of this valley are placed, to the little “os 
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they have ever entertained with the neighbouring nations, to their 
political union or intermixture, during several centuries, with the 
Newars, and above all, to the very important consideration presented 
in the remarkable, and indeed, (if Iam not mistaken) solitary fact, of 
Nepaul being the only Hindoo country that has never been disturbed, 
far less subdued, by any Mussulman power. In one essential 
particular, nevertheless, these mountaineers appear to me to be very 
prominently discriminated, and that is by a simplicity of character 
universally observable amongst them. I am aware that this is a fea- 
ture, which, with a few exceptions, more or less strikingly marks 
the Hindoo character throughout India, but whether it be owing to 
the secluded situation of Nepaul, or to some cause still more operas 
tive, the simplicity which distinguishes the inhabitants of this rugged 
region 1s manifested no less in the superior than the lower ranks of 
eople, appears in all their modes of life, whether public or domestic, 
little of ostentation or parade ever entering into either, and is very 
generally accompanied by an innocency and suavity of deportment, by 
an ease and frankness in conversation, and I am disposed to think too, 
by an integrity of conduct not so commonly to be met with among 
their more polished or opulent brethren. 
¢ Between the Newars, however, and the other Hindoo inhabitants 
of Nepaul, there subsist, as well in character, customs, manners, 
and features, as in religious rites and language, very essential dif- 
ferences, all of them abundantly proving that they are an insulated 
race of men, whose origin is not to be traced to any of the nations 
immediately surrounding them. iat are a peaceable, industrious, 
and even ingenious people, very much attached to the superstition 
they profess, and tolerably reconciled to the chains imposed on 
them by their Goorkhali conquerors, although these have not hi- 
therto condescended to conciliate them by the means which their 
former sovereigns, who were Rajepoots of the Soorej-bunsi race, 
adopted, and who, among other compliances with the usages of 
the Newars, made no scruple, it seems, of feeding on the flesh of 
buffaloes. | 
‘ I doubt whether this nation have been at any period of a war. 
like disposition ; be this as it may, it is certain that their courage is 
at present spoken of very slightingly by the Purbutties, or Hindoo 
mountaineers, and that the instances of their being employed in the 
armies of the state are exceedingly rare. Their occupations are chiefly 
those of agriculture, besides which they almost exclusively execute 
all the arts and manufactures known in this country. Their modes 
of husbandry prove them to be capable of immense labour, no less 
than the burthens which they carry shew that they possess great cor- 
poral strength, while many of. their mechanical operations equally 
evince that they are tolerably well skilled in some of the most useful 
arts. They are in general of a middle size, with broad shoulders 
and chest, very stout limbs, round and rather flat faces, small eyes, 
low and somewhat spreading noses, and, finally, open and cheerful 
countenances ; yet I cannot agree with those who affirm that there is 
in the general physiognomy of these people, any striking resemblance 
to the Chinese features. Many of the women we saw, especially at 
Bhatgong, 
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Bhatgong, hada remarkable florid tint about their checks; for the 
most part, however, their complexion, like that of the men, is some- 
what between a sallow and copper colour ; the ordinary cast of their 
features corresponds with that of the males, notwithstanding which, 
there are said to be many handsome women among them. The illicit 
progeny of a Newar female and a Chetree, or other Purbutti, (for 
they cannot intermarry) might almost be taken for Malays; at least, 
that is the physiognomy by which it appears to me the features of 
this mixed race may, on the whole, be best illustrated ; though, 
perhaps, the faces both of Bajoo Sheer and Rodur Beer (who are 
the issue of Rajepoots, by Newar women) approach still nearer to | 
the Tartar or Chinese. It is remarkable enough that the Newar 
women, like those among the Nairs, may, in fact, have as many hus- 
bands as they please, being at liberty to diverce them sciitidnally on 
the slightest pretences. | 

* As Iam not without hopes of being able, at no very remote 
period, not only to explain at large the superstitious dogmas, rites, 
and ceremonies of the Newars, but also to be instrumental, at least, 
in throwing some light on the Boudhite system of theology, at pre- 
sent so little understcod, I shall not touch in this place on either of 
those subjects. With regard to the popular religion of Nepaul, in 
general, seeing that it differs nothing trom the Hinduism established 
an Bengal and other parts of India, excepting so far as the secluded 
nature of the country may have conduced to preserve it in a state of 
superior orthodoxy and purity, it would be altogether superfluous ta 
enter into any details concerning it; I shall therefore content myself 
with naming here the temples of most consideration in the valley of 
Nepaul, and with subjoining an account of the most remarkable fes- 
tivals annually celebrated by its inhabitants.’ 


Of the exports and imports of Nepaul, an enumeration 18 
given; and the Colonel adds: : 


¢ With respect to the state of arts and manufactures in Nepaul, 
interesting as the subject doubtless is, it will scarcely be expected 
that I should be able to say much. The Newars, who, as I have 
elsewhere observed, are almost the sole artizans, appear to be ac- 
quainted with and exercise most of the handicraft occupations of their 
Behar neighbours. Of cloths, however, they fabricate only a very 
coarse kind, partly for home use and partly for exportation to the 
Tibets ; the cotton employed in which is the produce either of 
Noakote or of the Muddaise, by which last name they commonly 
distinguish the Company’s territories. They work very well in iron, 
copper, brass, &c. and are particularly ingenious in carpentry, though 
it is remarkable that they never use a saw, dividing their wood, of 
whatever size, by chizel and mallet. They export to the southward 
some of their brazen utensils ; and their cutlery (as swords, daggers, 
&c.) is by no means contemptible. They have latterly manufactured 
some fire-arms, but not successfully. They gild exceedingly well, 
and among the bells they construct for the use of their wi oe and 
other religious purposes, some are of a considerable size; one at 
Bhatgong in. particular being five feet in diameter, The paper which 
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they make from the bark of the Seidburrooa, or Kaghazi-pat, has 
already been noticed. They distil spirits from rice, and other grains, 
and also prepare a fermented liquor from wheat, Munooa, rice, &c. 
which they call Jhaur; it is made somewhat in the manner of our 
malt-liquors, which it would appear to resemble, though I fancy, from 
the accounts I have received of it, it is rather more intoxicating ; the 
Newar peasants consider it as much in the light of a necessary of life, as 
our hard-labouring people do porter.’ 

Colonel! K. affords us this notice with regard to the literature 
and learning of the Nepaulians : 


‘ Time did not admit of my attending much to the state of learning 
among these people, yet the little information that it was in my power 
to acquire on the subject disposes me to think that the pundits of 
Nepaul are not behind hand, in the branches of science usually culti- 
vated by their fraternity, with those of any other Hindoo country 


whatever. Astronomy, or rather its degenerate offspring, and ordie 


nary companion among superstitious nations, judicial astrology, ap- 
pears to be their favourite study, and has so deeply, as well as undis- 
guishedly, infected every rank among them, that a stranger might 
be tempted to conclude that here the horoscope and ephemeris deter- 
‘mined in most cases the line both of civil and moral conduct, and that 
the people, in short, were universally directed by -their soothsayers, 
In fine, it is extremely probable that there 1s no place in India where 
a search after ancient and valuable Sanscrit manuscripts in every. de- 

artment of Brahminical learning would be more successful than in 
the valley of Nepaul, and particularly at Bhatgong, which would 
seem to be the Benares of theGhoorkhali territories. In support of 
this opinion I may observe, that I was credibly informed of a single 
private library in that city, containing upwards of fifteen thousand 
volumes.’ 

We next meet with a long account of the language, or rather 
Janguages, of Nepaul, accompanied by a vocabulary, and an 
engraving of several alphabets. 

‘he distribution and division of the lands is a characteristic 
and important circumstance, which must not be omitted : 


‘ The lands of Nepaul, under which denomination I comprehend 
not only those of Nepaul proper, and of Ghoorkha, but of such con- 
quered districts as have been thoroughly settled, may be arranged un- 
der the following classes : 

‘ First. Those constituting what may be termed crown-lands, 
or the Rajah’s immediate estates. These are situated chiefly in the 
Ghoorkha territory, but there is hardly any division of the Goorkhali 
conquests, in which the Prince has not appropriated a greater or 
smaller share of the lands to himself. Some of these estates are cul- 
tivated by husbandmen, with whom he equally divides the produce ; 
others are managed entirely by agents of his own, and tilled by the 
neighbouring husbandmen, who are obliged to dedicate a certain 
number of days in the year to this service ; and others are farmed out, 
From those of the two first descriptions he draws almost all the sup- 
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his household; every jaghiredar at Khatmanda furnishing himself in the 
same manner from his jaghire (unless this happens to be too remotely 
situated) with so much of its produce in kind, as he may require for 
domestic expenditure, depending on the markets, whether at Khate-. 
manda or elsewhere, only for such articles as his lands do not yield. 
This is the reason why the markets of this country appear to be 
but scantily supplied, when considered relatively to the number of 
inhabitants ; for they may be said to be almost exclusively resorted 
to by the trading, manufacturing, and other classes of the people not in 
possession of lands. 

¢ Second. 'The Birtha, or Brhemoter lands, which are of two 
kinds, viz. the Koos-birtha, and the Soona-birtha. The former are 
rarely bestowed, excepting on Brahmins. The manner of investiture 
is solemn ; the Rajah waters with his own hands aclod brought from 
the land to be given away, mixing it with some Koos (a species of 
holy grass,) and Teel (sesame), and, with certain other ceremonies 
occasionally performed by a priest, presents the whole to the Brahmin, 
who returns part of the clod to the earth from which it was taken, and 
carefully preserves the remainder ; this gift is sometimes accompanied 
by a written patent, and sometimes by a Tambeh-putter, or title- 
deed, engraved on a plate of copper. Lands of this kind are rent« 
free, saleable, and hereditary ; but are also forfeitable for certain 
crimes. Some titles to estates of this sort are derived from grants 
conferred by former princes, the predecessors of the Goorkhali dy- 
nasty, but which the present reigning family have confirmed, by 
affixing their red seal to the original patents, the proprietors paying 
in these cases a fine proportioned to the value of the land. It must 
here be observed, that though, strictly speaking, the sovereign has no 
claim on the proprietor of such lands for any thing more than his 
prayers, yet the latter occasionally considers it prudent to propitiate 
his prince by other more substantial means. This is particularly ne- 
cessary on the accession of a new Rajah. 

‘ The Soona-birtha tenure is that by which certain Newars, and 
other natives of the different countries subjected by the Goorkhalis, 
continue to hold their ancient possessions under the government of 
the conquerors, ‘These lands, though rent-free, saleable, and here- 
ditary, like the others, are not enjoyed altogether on terms equally 
easy ; for besides that a considerable fine was exacted from the 
proprietors upon the first confirmation of their original titles, these 
must be renewed on similar terms under every succeeding prince. 

‘ Third. ‘The Kohrya and Bari lands. The lands which come 
under this description, are such as are destitute of springs, and have 
no stream passing through them. Of this kind are the sides and 
summits of many, perhaps the greater part, of the mountains of this 

ountry, though certainly most of those which we passed were very 
well watered. A Bari is properly an enclosed fruit or kitchen 
garden, unsupplied with springs or running water, being otherwise 
deemed of the Kaith kind, and rateable accordingly. Kohrya land 
is often comprehended in jaghires, but is not productive to the jag- 
hiredar, as it requires considerable labour, and yields, after all, no 


very profitable grains. The principal are Muckhye (Indian coms 
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Kodo Murrova, some species of Ghya (a dry coarse rice), and Toori: 
they also raise in these situations some barley, wheat, cotton, 
Kagnos, or millet, Suma, and Phaphun. ‘These articles are chiefly 
consumed by the husbandmen themselves, and others among the lower 
classes of the people. The cultivator pays the jaghiredar, or govern- 
ment, not according to the produce of his labour {which regularly 
would be the Buttye, or half), but acess proportionate to the num- 
ber of his ploughs or spades: widows are permitted to cultivate as 
much Kohrya land as they can, without being cessed at all. Con- 
sidering the difficulty of bringing lands of this nature into cultivation, 
and the general scarcity of inhabitants throughout these mountainous 
megane it is probable the government draws but little revenue from 
them. 

‘ Fourth. The Kaith lands. The Kaith, or plantation lands, 
are of the first quality, being well watered by springs and rivulets, 
having a rich soil, and yielding, with moderate labour, all the su- 
perior kinds of werd they are principally situated in the valleys, 
the lowest of which are, generally speaking, the most fertile ; but 
they are not uncommon even in the higher lands, some of which are 
abundantly supplied with water. ‘The superficial contents of a 
Kaith of a hundred Moories, are equal to about four Biggahs, arid 
two-thirds of a Biggah.’ 


As to the state of agriculture, it appears to be in its very 
infancy. ‘The use of the plough is scarcely known among the 
Newars, owing to their extraordinary reverence for the bullock : 
but they have no scruples respecting buffaloes; and the plough, 
drawn (as we conclude) by the latter animals, has lately been, 
introduced in the neighbourhood of Thankote. 

Nepaul, properly so called, or the remarkable valley, the 
description of which we have already inserted, forms but the 
center of the dominions subject to the Nepaul goverment. The. 
present race of sovereigns, who succeeded by conquest, are 
called Goorkhali; and the outline of their territories is thus de- 
scribed by Colonel Kirkpatrick : | 


‘ I shall now proceed to close this memoir with some account of 
the boundaries, extent, and several divisions of Nepaul, which, collec- 
tively considered, comprehends an immense tract of country, stretch- 
ing from Serinugur to the banks of the Teesta. Doubtless, however, 
nothing more than a slight sketch on this head will be expected from 
me, since it will be remembered that till the late deputation to Nepaul, 
our knowledge concerning the dominions of the Goorkhali (by which 
appellation the successors of Purthi Nerain are usually distinguished) 
scarcely extended beyond the Cheerighati ridge of hills, and that my 
inquiries towards the improvements of this part of Asiatic geography 
must necessarily, for reasons already sufficiently insisted on, have 
been extremely circumscribed. Such, however, as these inquiries 
were, I shall here communicate their result, lamenting only that I am 
unable to furnish any satisfactory information relative to the natural 


history, produce, or population of a region which, owing to its situa- 
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tion with regard to Tibet, appears highly interesting to us in a come 
mercial view. We have hitherto surveyed little more than the valley 
of Nepaul itself. Let us now run our eye, however superficially, 
along its dependencies, beginning with those lying to the eastward. 
¢ In this direction, then, the possessions of the Goorkhali are 
bounded by those of the Dewa Durmah, or Deb Rajah (to which 
we have exclusively, though improperly, appropriated the appella- 
tion of Bhoot or Bhootan), from which they are separated by the © 
river Teesta. ‘T'o the south-east they touch our districts of Betwee, 
Hazary, Rungamutty, and Cooch-behar, and to the north-east are 
divided from Tibet by the Kuchar, or Alpine ridge in which the 
asses of Phullak and Kooti are situated. The Nepaul frontier to. 
wards the Teesta is illustrated by the town ‘and district of Sookhim, 
by the Morung principally in the south-east quarter, while the towns 
of Dhoalka and Lastie mark its hmits on the north-east side ; the 
former standing on the Kuchar to the west of Phullak, and the 
latter immediately below Kooti. The country lying between Khat- 
manda and the borders just deseribed is, with the exception of the 
Morung and other Turrye districts adjoiming to it, entirely moun- 
tainous, giving rise or passage to several rapid streams, the most 
considerable of which are the Soan-Kousi, the Bhootia-Kousi, the 
‘Tambeh-Kousi, the Dhoodh-Kousi, the Arun, and the Teesta, 
which last springs from mount Chownrigolah, a branch or continua 
tion of the snowy Phunijoong, and situated about one journey E.S.E. 
of it. This mountainous tract is inhabited by various uncivilized 
nations, differing considerably from each other in language and 
manners, but materially in point of religion.. The principal of these 
tribes are the Kerrautes, the Hawoos, and the Limboos or Limbooas, 
whom the Nepaul government finds it no easy matter to keep in order, 
while it derives little or no advantage from them in any respect. They 
are all Hindoos, but of the meanest cast ; Bheem Scin is the favourite 
divinity of the Limbooas; and appears indeed to be of great consi~ 
deration among the mountaineers in general. These rude people 
subsist chiefly on fish, and wild fruits, though they also cultivate 
some species of grain; the hills occupied by the Hawoos or Hyoos 
producing Kagnoo, those of the Kerrautes several sorts of Ghya ; and 
the Limboo mountains, (which are situated close to His:ma-leh, ard 
much exposed to falls of snow) yielding a species of rice called Thk- 
maro, which, it is not improbable, may be found to answer in the 
soil and climate of England. 
¢ To the southward, the Nepau! territories are bounded by certaia 
contiguous Purgunnahs of Durbungah, Tirhoot, and Chemparvn; 
the towns which principally illustrate this frontier being Ummirpore, 
Janickpore, Bareh, and Persa, or Goolpussra. To the south-west 
lies Bulrampore of Goruckpore, adjoining to which is the tributary 
principality of Bootoul, or Bootwal; to the westward, the Nepaul 
borders, as they incline northerly, touch on various parts of Oude: 
and to the north north-west are divided from Piilibeat, Rampoor, 
Koshipore, Rodurpoor, and other districts of Rohilcund by the 
Kemaoon and Almorah hills, which are among the acquisitions of 


Behadur Shah. In the north-west quarter they are bounded by the 
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dominions of the Rajahs of Serinugur and Siremon, and by Lud- 


dakh, Taklakhar, and Moostang of Tibet, all of them situated be- 
yond the snowy ridge known by the general name of Himma-leh, but 
bearing different appellations throughout its immense extent. To 
the northward of this wide expanse of rugged but interesting territory 
lie Kheeroo, Joongah, and Manouphaut, belonging to the Lehassa 
deminions, but at present possessed in fact by the Chinese. 

‘ It will be seen by running the eye over Major Rennell’s maps 
and describing on it, with the aid of the preceding detail, the general 
outline of the Nepaul territories, that while they include between their 
east and west limits no less a space than twelve geographical degrees, 
they are, on the other hand, in point of breadth, of no very consider 
able extent, no where extending two degrees in horizontal measure- 
ment from north to south, and for the most part exhibiting a slip of 
éven less than a degree. | 

‘ The track lymg between Nepaul and Serinuguf, and in a direc- 
tion from S.W. to N.W. of the former, comprehends the subjugated 
countries of the Chowbeisia (or twenty-four) and the Bamsi (or 
fwenty-two) Rajahs, together with the more recent conquest of 
Dhétee, Kemaoon, and Gherwal, of which last Serinugur is the ca- 

ital. Their exact position I am unable to determine, and therefore 
have not thought it worth while to enlarge the accompanying maps 
merely for the purpose of laying down places regarding which my 
information was so imperfect. For the same reason I have not 
stretched its limits either to the northward or eastward so far as I 
might have done, had I been sufficiently satisfied with the materials 
I have collected respecting the geography of those quarters. It 
may not be amiss, however, to insert in this place the names of the 
Chowbeisia, or twenty-four Raaj or principalities constituting the 
Nepaul dominions immediately west of Goorkha, as, joined with some 
account of the routes which cross them in various directions, they 
may, in a certain degree, assist future inquiries, and in the mean time 
serve to convey a general idea of a country at present almost totally 
unknown ; with the same view I shall also endeavour to throw some 
faint light on the geography of the northern and eastern parts, by 
presenting similar sketches of the roads leading from Nepaul pvoper 
to Joongah, Kooti, Beijapoor, &c. With respect to the Bausi, or 
twenty-two Raaj, all of which are situated still farther to the. west- 
ward (lying between the Chowbeisia and Dhotee) I have not been 
able to procure an accurate list of them. The whole of these forty 
six petty states were formerly in a certain degree tributary to the 
Jumlah Rajah ; who annually received from one, asa token of homage 
and subjection, a pair of slippers, from another, fish, &c. The princes 
at the head of them are, without exception, I understand, of the 


Rajepoot tribe.’ 

We have now communicated, as far as the materials pre« 
sented to us and our limits would admit, an idea of this almost 
unknown country, and of the contents of the work with which 
Colonel Kirkpatrick has favoured ts.’ We have presented more 
than an usual proportion of extracts, for several reasons: bea 
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Cause we conceived that they would be very generally interest 
Ing ; because they exhibited the important information which 
the author has-given us in its true colours ; because it would 
not have been easy, in our own language, to have conveyed the 
same information. in less compass, while the abstract would 
have been altogether defective in affording a knowlege of the aus 
thor’s manner and style; and, because the Colonel’s bookseller, 
from his usual desire to provide for the taste of the lovers of fine 
paper and print, has rendered thevolume so expensive that a great 
proportion of the most useful class of readers must be debarred 
from possessing it, however valuable is the knowlege which it 
imparts. We own that this latter consideration has not ope- 
rated feebly in inducing us to insert the most curious passages 
of the memoir: because, while we certainly render service to 
the reading-parties concerned; we as certainly do no harm to 
the selling-parties ; since the persons who buy books for the 
beauty of paper and print will most undoubtedly in no instance 
be prevented from purchasing a fine work, by the extracts of it 
which they may have it in their power to read in a Review. 
* A description of Nepaul is highly interesting on a double ac~ 
count: first, in a political point of view, since that country 
borders on the British dominions, and hence, by its commercial 
means or hostile faculties, is liable to be advantageous or 
detrimental to British affairs ; — and, secondly, it is highly in- 
teresting to literature and philosophy by adding to our know- 
lege of the globe and its inhabitants, by bringing us acquainted 
with a nation of Hindoos who have never been subject to any 
but a Hindoo government, and who have in a great measure 
been excluded from intercourse with any other people than 
Hindoos. Accordingly, we have, in the Nepaulians, an op- 
portunity of contemplating the Hindoo character and civilizae 
tion, in what may be regarded as nearly its primitive state ; and 
we see in them, probably, under slight modifications, what 
was seen in Hindoostan in the ages which preceded the foreign 
conquests which that country has undergone. The literature of 
the Nepaulians, also, if the number of books be a proof, would 
appear to be as high (and we have the additional testimony of 
Colonel Kirkpatrick that it 7s actually as high) as literature is in 
any part of Hindoostan; and this is an important circumstance ; 
since materials of no trifling value will probably be found in 
_ Nepaul, for settling controversies respecting the antient state 
of civilization, of the arts, and of learning, in India. 

Another publication from the pen of this very intelligent 
soldier, containing a selection of letters from the late Tippoe 


Sultan, will occupy our attention in our next Number. 
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Arr. II. Descriptive Travels in the Southern and Eastern Parts 
Spain and the Balearic Isles, inthe Year 1809. By Sir John Carr, 
3 7 C., 4to. pp. 394. 21. 2s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 
TOII»e 


WV sie our brave warriors are shedding their blood in de- 
fence of Spain, our writing-tourists are very liberal in 
spilling ink for the purpose of informing us what is the kind of 
country, and what are the sort of people, for which these heroes 
are fighting. ‘We lately took notice of a quarto volume of 
Spanish travels, commenced in the year 1809 *; and we are 
how called by a worthy Knight to attend him on an excursion 
which was begun in the same year, and which in a considerable 
degree refers to the same portion of the peninsula that we so 
recently egplored in company with Mr. Jacob. If by the mul- 
titude of counsellors we obtain safety, so by the multitude of 
reporters we may be led to truths; and thus far a comparison 
of independent witnesses concerning the facts in question may 
be desirable : but the fear is that we shall be over-done; and 
that, in the present state of tip-toe curiosity, we shall find our 
book-making tourists too bountiful in their contributions, 
Some persons travel merely for the purpose of writing, and 
contrive to obtain from the bookseller a sum which will amply 
cover all the expences of their jourpey; and Sir John Carr 
has been so long in the habit of turning his excursions to a 
profitable issue, that we may be allowed to suppose that he was 
induced to undertake his Spanish rambles on account of the 
high interest which every thing relative to the peninsula excites. 
t the present moment. We are ready, indeed, to admit that in 
.nis respect his policy is commendable: but, as Mr. Jacob had 
the start in publication, it is rather unfortunate for SirJohn that, 
with reference to the districts which they survey in common, 
his predecessor is more full, more minute, more descriptivey 
and we should think, for the chief part, more accurate. Some 
trifling things are omitted by Mr. Jacob, which are mentioned 
by the present tourist: but numerous objects are specified by 
the former which are altogether passed over by the Knight. In 
a few places, the accounts of these rival authors differ; thus, 
for instance, the latter states the population of Malaga in 1804 
at 80,000, and the number of those who were carried off 
by the plague that raged there in that year, at from 18 to 
20,000: but the former, who seems to have been more minute 
in his inquiries, gives the population of Malaga in 1804 at 
7s,c00, and represents the exact number destroyed by the 


* See our Number for May last, p.18. 
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“plague to have been 21,637. It is necessary only to compare 
the table of contents in the two volumes, or the chapters of 
the one with the letters of the other, as far as they respect the 
same places, to perceive that Mr. Jacob has been the most 
vigilant collector. ‘The reader must remember, however, that 
Sir John’s. travels are more ample in their range than those of 
‘Mr. Jacob; .and that, among other objects, they conduct us 
to the Balearic isles, the scenery and society of which are by no 
means stale objects-of description. As the Knight has himself 
explained the nature of what he purposes to offer, and what 
he means to with-hold, we regard it as the surest way of doing 
dim justice to allow him to speak his:own prologue : 


¢ The principal character of the work is intended to be descriptive, 


‘particularly of scenery and manners: if I am oceasionallggpmnute, it is 
only for the sake of illustration. A worthy Spanish writer says 


~~ Quantos payzes, tantos costumbres.”? 
As many countries, so many customs. 


-At the same time, I have not altogether omitted such recent political 
events as are connected with my subject, or which occurred under my 
own observation. The perfidious and cruel irruption of the French 
into Spain, and many events which have occurred in consequence, have 
furnished much new matter since the publication of most other Spanish 
Tours ; and of the Balearic Isles, I have never met with any descrip- 
tive accounts.’ To these countries the following pages are confined : 
but my Tour extended much farther in the Mediterranean. In Sar- 
dinia I found a country extremely interesting, and, I believe, but 
little known. It is now too the last sanctuary of an intrepid and un- 
blemished prince, it affords some field for the commercial enterprize 
of Englishmen, its harbour has been eulogized by the immortal Nelson, | 
and it is growing up into comparative importance amongst the islands 
of the Mediterranean. ‘The removal of the court of Naples to Sicily, 
the settlement of so many of our countrymen there, and particularly 
the abortive attempts of the French to extend their usurpation over it, 
have added some charms of novelty to the familiar attractions of that 
favoured island. Even Malta, with its well known batteries and bar- 
trenness, I found;.to have acquired new importance from the war. In 
short, every:inch of ground which yet remains free from French con< 
tamination cannot but be dear and interesting to Englishmen. 

¢ Although in passing through so many countries, E had generally 
the good fortune of being recetved with distinguished attention, and 
immediately conducted to the objects I was pursuing, yet I have not 
‘been exempt from the difficulties which environ many travellers ; it 
therefore forms another department of my endeavours to facilitate the 
progress of those who may follow-me, by noticing the distance,.costs, 
modes of, and other matters. incident to, travelling. 
_.¢ Treated as I was with kindness and even contidence in many dise 
tinguished families, it is to be expected that several private anecdotes 


came to my knowledge, which would illustrate manners, and even 
7 | events, 
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events, and certainly contribute to the entertainment of the reader. 
But as the publication of them might embarrass those with whom they 
originated, and distress those to whom they apply, I have cautiously 
abstained from admitting them here. . My views are general, not per- 
sonal ; and whatever may be the opinion of the merits of my work, | 
shall at least have the satisfaction of knowing, that neither in the pre- 
sent, nor in any other instance, in which I have ventured before the 
public, have I offered any violation to private feelings or public 
morals.’ y . 
The gratitude of a traveller, who has been well received, 
cannot be better expressed than by the sort of discretion which 
Sir John Carr has practised; for, though gossips (male and 
female) may be on the look-out for what ought not to be told, a 
point of honour should often restrain the lip or the pen from 
relating all that we may have heard or seen. It may be col- 
lected, also, from the above extract, that we have here only 
a portion of the author’s Mediterranean rambles; and _ that 
Sardinia and Malta may furnish matter for a subsequent vo- 
lume. Be this as it may, we hasten to state, in reference to 
that. which is now before us, that Sir John embarked at Fal- 
mouth on the gth of July 1809, and on the 18th landed at 
Cadiz ; that, having explored this city, he proceeded to Xeres, 
Seville, Malaga, Granada, Guadix, Lorca, Tutana, Carthagena, 
Lebrilla, Murcia, Orihuela, Alicant, Roda, Valencia, Puzol, 
Murviedro, Nulez, Oropesa, Benicarlo, ‘Tortosa, ‘Tarragona, and 
the celebrated monasteries of Montserrat ; and that, after having 
amused himself on the romantic elevations of the latter, he re- 
turned to Tarragona, and there embarked for Majorca, the 
largest of the Balearic isles.. We exhibit this outline of the 
route, that the reader, by turning to the map, may at once 
perceive the extent of Sir John’s rambles, and see how far he 
treads the same ground which Mr. Jacob had occupied before 
him. . 
Scarcely has Sir John Carr set his foot on the peninsula, and 
lanced at the state of society in Cadiz, when, as a gallant 
knight, he adverts to the manners of the Spanish ladies; who 
do not appear now to labour under those cruel restraints which 
some have pitied and others have ridiculed : 


¢ When a stranger contemplates the massy bars by which the 
windows of all the houses here, not lately erected, are barricadoed, he 
cannot help entering into reflections not very favourable to the morals 
of the Spanish ladies. ‘Time, without strengthening the virtue of 
the women, has conveniently enough reduced the jealousy of the men 
so low, that any one acquainted ouly with the pee manners of 
Spain might suppose, though ridiculously enough, that those very 
bars had been constructed for the sole purpose of preventing overheated 
and romantic lovers from the ae of injury, by attempting to a 
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the window of their mistresses, when they can have access to thena 
with perfect safety through the door whenever they please. Thanks 
to the accession of the House of Bourbon for this important change. 
The insensibility of that man must be great indeed, who cannot find a 
querida, or one to whom he is permitted to devote all his soul, amongst 
either the married or the unmarried ; and destitute of every attraction 
must that woman be, who does not meet with a cortija or lover, or 
rather her impassioned slave, amongst the men. [In carrying on 
an intrigue, the Spanish ladies are singularly dexterous. Wrapped 
up in the masquerade of fable and parable, they carry on an amorous 
conversation with their admirers in public, without the fear of detec. 
tion. In the language of the fingers they are also very expert 3 with 
one hand they are enabled to form an alphabet.’* 


Mr. Jacob speaks of the Tertulia of the Countess Villa 
marique, at Seville, as a gaming-house, where most of the 
company meet for play, but among whom some intelligent 
persons might be found who enjoy conversation. Sir John, 
however, gives rather a different picture of the tertulias of 
Seville ; ¢ at which,’ he says, obscene conversation with the 
‘women, and iced water, formed the principal mental and ani- 
mal entertainments.’ 

In the chapters allotted to the delineation of the city of 
Cadiz, the account of the bull-fight at Puerta de Santa Maria, 
in its vicinity, is very minute; and the interest taken in this 
cruel diversion by the Spanish ladies is distinctly noticed, 
Since these exhibitions are even more a feature of the Spanish 
character than our boxing-matches are of the British, a tourist 
is justified in giving them a place in his book: but we expected - 
a different reflection on the whole from that with which the 
account here concludes. After having informed us that the 
residue of the money collected from the spectators at these 
bull-fights, when the expences are paid, is given to charitable 
uses, the Knight adds ; ¢ And thus is even cruelty made minis- 
terial to humanity and civilization!’ In this remark, a little 
dry irony is meant to be couched: but a more pointed con- 
demnation of this barbarous sport, and a direct exposure of that 
self-delusion which human beings practise on themselves by 
endeavouring to neuteralize vice through an admixturé of some 
easy virtues; would have been more satisfactory to our old- 
fashioned feelings. 

With a due regard to the wants of future travellers, Sir 
John does not omit to specify at every stage the sort of ac- 
commodation that he found ; and he also explains the different 





* At Malaga, we hear not only of the beauty but the freedom 
of manners of the women, and are given to understand that female 
penance is very frequent. Rev. 
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Ainds of inns which occur on the roads and in towns. As soon 
as he had commenced his Spanish rambles, and proceeded to 
Xeres, he was conducted by the calesero, or the person who 
drove his calesa, or carriage in which he travelled, ¢ to a fonda, 
orinn, where, after some refreshment, which only appetite ren- 


dered palatable, he went to bed, or rather to a depot of fleas.’ 
He then adds: 


‘ To give the reader a little idea of the different species of inns in 
Spain, I beg to inform him, that a fonda is the principal inn in a 
town, where he may expect to find food (though most likely to be 
execrably bad) and-wine provided. A posada is another and inferior 
inn in a town, where lodging only is found, and if the traveller 
wishes to eat, he must either bring, or send out into the town and 
‘buy, what he wishes. A venta is a solitary house situated on the 


roads, in which it is seldom that any thing more than eggs and bad 
wine can be procured.’ :, 


For the most part, the inns in the peninsula are far from 
comfortable: but in one place Sir John mentions his having 
met with ‘ that travelling wonder in Spain, a clean table-cloth.’ 

Owing tothe mode of travelling, and to the author’s practice 
of taking sketches of the most striking picturesque scenery, 
much time could not be obtained for minute observation : 
hence his notices are generally short ; and the whole journey 
from Cadiz to Tarragona, including a trip to Gibraltar and 
Algeziras, furnishes only 330 pages of matter. Having given 
an account of the vinous produce of Xeres, in our report of 
Mr. Jacob’s travels, we shall here insert Sir John Carr’s state- 
ment of the produce of the vineyards in the district of Malaga: 


‘ It is said that Malaga is more opulent in vines than any other 
city in Spain, and that there are no Jess than seven thousand vineyards 
in its district, bearing no fewer than thirty-four different sorts of 
grapes. At the house of the American consul, we tasted various 
sorts of Malaga wines, amongst which I remember the guinda, en- 
riched ‘by the buds of the cherry-tree, which was very delicious. 
“The wine usually exported to England from this place, and called 
is after its name, is well known. Of this the average annual quantity 
between four and five hundred thousand quintals (Cwts.). The raisins 
made from grapes gathered in the middle of the year are also well 
known for their excellence. The figs too are truly delicious.’ 


Why is not some of the guinda brought to this country, as 
well as all the variety which the Malaga-grapes produce ? 

The Moorish palace, called Alhambra, near Granada, 1s not. 
noticed in these chapters with any marked eulogy, but is cur- 
sorily passed over as ¢a structure more calculated to excite 
than to gratify curiosity.’ Sir John, however, commits an error 
‘when, adverting to the date of the guard-gate, he informs the 

Aag4 -: reader 
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860 
reader that ‘it was built in the year of the Hegira 749, cors 
ith A.D.1338 ;’—he should have said A.D.13 $f, 49 


responding w! A.1 
According to Mr. Jacob, the terrors of the Inquisition have 


considerably abated in late years; but the Knight gives a dif- 


ferent report : | 

‘ It is in vain to say that the times are enlightened, and that those 
who belong to the holy office are too liberal to exercise its powers 
but with lenity. The oppressions practised, in this very Inquisition, 
in 1724, upon Isaac Martin, an Englishman, may be exercised again 3 
and were, although with some variance, as I have before mentioned, 
lately practised upon one of the best and wisest men in Spain, the 


patriotic Jovellanos. 
‘ I was assured on good authority, that several unhappy persons 


were, when I was in Granada, confined in the dungeons of this very 
building, the silence and gloom of which were truly horrible. There 
had been lately an auto da fé, or solemn act of faith, exhibited here, 
in the excommunication of a layman for pretending to be a monk,’ 





From the descriptive parts of this work, we must not omit 
to extract the account of the beautiful valley of Valencia ; | 


‘ As I was anxious to contemplate the fairy land that surrounds 
this city, in a circumference of between seventy and eighty miles, I 
took the earliest opportunity of ascending the tower of the cathe- 
dral, which has the reputation of covering the site of a building, that 
in different eras underwent the extraordinary vicissitudes of having 
been once a Pagan temple, thrice a place of Christian worship, and 
twice a Mahometan mosque. 

‘ From this elevation, the city appears to be seated in an almost ine 
terminable garden of unfading verdure, protected on three sides by 
a chain of distant mountains, and epen to the ocean on the east. In 
one view, I beheld not less than two hundred hamlets, scattered 
amidst vineyards, woods of olive, white mulberry, almond, carob, 
fig-trees, and silver poplars, oranges, and citron-groves, fields of 
various hues, green with the young rice, red with tomatas, and yeHow 
with melons, divided by stately aloes, and pomegranates, displaying 
the rich crimson-of their bell blossoms, and embellished by the ro- 
mantic appearance of the Asiatic palm. The animating gaiety of 
beautiful country-houses, and white cottages, half concealed in foli- 
age, was relieved by the pensive appearance of cross-crowned con- 
vents, amid the gloom of their cypresses. Innumerable channels of 
water ran shining through this paradise, the roads were covered with 
peasants, carts, and cattle in active motion, and the whole was illumin- 
ated by a brilliant sun, beaming through a sky of cloudless azure. 
Such a combination. of beauty and prodigal luxuriance, nature and 
art had never before presented to me. It seemed enchantment all ; 
to describe it is impossible. Here, under a climate, almost always 
beneficent, December wears the dress and attractions of May, and 
the seagons are known only by the variety of their delicious offerings 
ef blossoms, fruits, and flowers, to banquet and ravish the senses.” 


The 
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The popularity of the English in Spain was evident in every 
lace to which the traveller came. At a dinner in Valencia, 
a lady who presided endeavoured to compliment her guests by 
giving a toast, as she thought, in the. true English manner : 
but it is evident that she did not distinguish between a toast 
and a prayer. On some particular wine being admired, she 
stood up, ‘and with great solemnity said, “ I give the Almighty 
God, and may he continue to bestow upon us good wine.” 
All the company, particularly some priests, filled bumpers to 
the sentiment, which they drank with great devotional fervour. 
Singular, (observes the author) and even offensive to some of my 
readers, as such a mixture of religion and conviviality may ap- 
pear, I am satisfied that the lady only intended to please the 
English present, and display her piety at the same time.’ 
The last town mentioned on the Spanish coast is the unfor- 
tunate Tarragona, the population of which is said to have been 
10,000. Sir John describes its antiquities rather than its recent 


State ; 


© This city, from the ramparts of which there is a beautiful pros. 
pect of the sea, of the Campo de Tarragona, and the extensive vines 
yards which supply Reus with its wine and brandy, is the capital of 
the province, reputed to be the most ancient in Spain, and to have 
been fortified by Scipio against the Carthaginians ;: it is also the next 


episcopal town to Rome, from which, if the Pope were expelled, the - 


Tarragonese would claim his residence amongst them, though the 
city of Toledo disputes this honour. A thousand pens have been 
engaged, and the produce of many paper-mills expended, in this dise 
putation, of so little importance to an Englishman. 

‘A few Punic and numerous Roman antiquities still remain ¢ 
amongst the latter are to be seen the house of the Reman proconsul, 
now forming part of the archbishop’s palace, on the walls of which 
there are several inscriptions, the portal of a temple, a circus, and am- 
phitheatre ; and also a very long modern aqueduct, built by the late 
archbishop. , 

‘ The cathedral is a vast Gothic pile, gloomy without, but elegant 
within, particularly the chapel of Santa Tecla, the tutelar saint, 
which is nearly entirely composed of jasper and the most beautiful 
marbles of Catalonia. The font, which was formerly a bath used by 
one of the Roman emperors, is of marble, and extremely simple. 
The organ is large and finely toned. In the cloisters are numerous 


Roman cornices, and inscriptions let into the wall.’ 


Sir J. Carr’s visit to the monks of Montserrat was very amus- 
ing, and we must not altogether omit the narrative.of it. ‘This 
mountain has so often been described as one of the most sin- 

ular and picturesque elevations on the face of the globe, that 
every traveller must in course pay his respects to it, if he cans 


and it is now moreover made interesting as the spot, fortified 
by 
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by nature, to which the Junta of Tarragona (if the report of the 
newspapers be true) have fled for refuge since the storming of 
that city by the French. We may therefore be more than pare 
doned for inserting Sir John’s account of this sierra, inhabited 
by monks : 


¢ From Esparaguera, we proceeded about a mile and a half toa 
village near the base of Monserrat where we exchanged our mules for 
asses, leaving the former behind until our return. After slowly as- 
tending this stupendous mountain, for about two hours and a half, 
over a badly paved road, winding close to the brink of the most 
frightful precipices, the superb prospect below expanding at every 


_ etep, we made a gentle descent, and saw before us the celebrated mo- 


nastery of the mountain, a vast pile of brick resembling in form and 
size the extensive cotton-mills at Lanark in Glasgow, an appearance 
not very picturesque, nor correspondent with the romantic scenery 
¢urrounding and impending over it. After passing a fountain well 
supplied with water, we entered the yard, beholding with amazement 
an enormous rock, nearly suspended over one side of the convent, 
from which evidently a vast fragment had been shattered. We halted 
at the gateway between two colossal figures of saints, mounted upog 


pedestals, where we were kindly received by one of the brethren, all 


of whom belong to the order of St. Benediet, and conducted through 
the cloisters, which are said to be one thousand years old, to the 
apartment of one of the canonicos, where we were regaled with cho- 
colate and cakes, and soon after introduced to the superior, who oc- 
cupied a handsome suite of apartments, and by whom we were ve 

olitely received. After this we were shewn to the room allotted 
a us, containing two beds, where, owing to. the cold blasts blowing 
from the Pyrennees in the neighbourhood, we were glad to get a 
good copa of charcoal. ‘This Fuel is powdered and called carbonilla, 
and is very unwholesome. A piece of lemon is sometimes thrown 
into the fire, from a belief that it corrects the noxious effect of the 
carbonilla. 

‘ Just as we were sitting down to a good supper, the superior sent 
us a present of a very large bottle of most excellent black wines 
when this was gone we paid for more, as we did for every thing else. 
The kitchen is very ancient, spacious, and sable, and a tolerable rival 
of that of Christ’s Church, Oxford, erected by the bounty of Car- 
dinal Wolsey. A stream of water runs through the middle of one of | 
its divisions, in which plates and knives are expeditiously cleaned, and 
offal immediately carried away. A 

* Every room kept for strangers was crowded, owing to the num- 
ber of emigrants from Barcelona, which is distant about eight leagues. 
Two or three families slept in the next room to ours, and appeared 
to suffer but little from their exile ; for they were reciting from drae 
mas, singing, and dancing the greater part of the night. 

‘ The morning was beautiful, and we arose with the sun, which 
gradually unfolded, under various tints, the extensive and magnificent 
scene, which lay expanded before us, and above which we were so 
much exalted, that the shadow of the mountains. below alone distine 
guished them from the valleys at their base. 


After 
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¢ After a breakfast of some excellent bread and chocolate, we 
walked forth to-:look about us, and were again struck with the wone 
derful cones, which seemed all around us to penetrate the sky with 
their tops. These cones, which as well as every other part of the 
rock, are composed of calcareous stone called pudding-stone, are ry 
said, from their appearance of having been sawn asunder, to give its : 
name to the mountain, the word serra signifying a saw. All of | 
them are smooth ; some are stupendous in height, and, with but little ; 
assistance from imagination, resemble the form of recumbent lions, 
squatting monks, the fronts and backs of females and Egyptian idols, 
It is probable that these cones were once covered with vegetable 
mould, which has been carried away in the course of ages by the 
rains, which in Spain are very heavy, and are now left bare like so 
many vertebrz,’ © 


We shall now attend the author in his short voyage on the 
Mediterranean from Tarragona to Palma, the capital of Ma 
jorca, in the Palma packet. This part of the excursion was a 
source of much amusement 3 and the tourist speaks in flatterin 
terms both of the scenery and the inhabitants of the island. i 
He was much captivated as he approached Palma, with its 
noble cathedral, public buildings, bastions, and the lofty moun- 
tains behind, which presented a rich and elegant spectacle. 
He found the people hospitable ; and he gives such a represent- 
ation of the cheapness of living, and even of good living, that 
many will wish that they could transport themselves and their | 
effects to this fortunate island : 





‘erent 


‘The markets are abundantly supplied with every necessary, and 
what in England would be called every luxury. Fish, fowls, game, 
and fruits are in great profusion. So cheap is living in this happy 
island, that a married couple may keep an elegant house in the 
country, with olive-grounds, gardens, orange-groves, and vineyards, 
a plentiful table, drink the most delicious wines of the island, keep | 
a carriage and a pair of mules, a suitable number of servants, and 4 
educate a family of children, in a refined manner, and associate with 
the best society, upon five hundred a year. | 
¢ The Exchange is a very curious Gothic edifice, containing a 
magnificent hall, which, owing to the merchants being more disposed 
to assemble in the open air, than under cover, is now much neglected, 
and is at present a depdt for corn. ‘Towards the sea, the principal 
street is broad, and many of the houses are very large and mag- 
nificent. 
‘ The rent of a tolerably, good house is about seventy dollars a 
year ; formerly upon an assignment of one, a fine was paid to the 
king, but this is now done away. ‘There are about seven thousand 
houses in Palma. The population of the city is averaged at thirty- 
two thousand ; that of the whole island, which is fifty leagues round, 
at eighty-seven thousand. This account varies from the enumeration 
given by other travellers, but I was repeatedly assured that it was 
correct,’ 
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During a ride to the village of Alfabia, Sir John had an op- 
portunity of seeing the richness of the country, and his descrip~ 


tion of it is thus given: | 


_¢ We noticed the caper, which in various parts of this island grows 
wild, in considerable quantities, and forms a lucrative subject of ex-, 
portation to the individual who is principally engaged in it. In no 

art of Eugland have I seen more agricultural neatness and industry, 
All the stone fences, dividing one field from another, were kept in 
the highest order, as were the walls which embanked the rising 
grounds. In the immense woods of olives, by which we passed, [| 
noticed some of the most venerable olive-trees I had yet seen ; our in- 
telligent companion told us, that there was no doubt of some of them 
being between four and five hundred years old, as appeared by the 
title-deeds and register of some of the estates ; indeed several were 
perfect skeletons, and rested upon bare roots rudely resembling 
tripods. We partook of a noble dinner at Alfabia, distant from 
Palma about three hours, the country-house of Signor Zaffortesa, 
than which it would be difficult to conceive any spot under heaven 
more beautiful or tranquil. The riches of this gentleman are ver 
great. Upon the marriage of his brother, he presented him a 
three hundred thousand dollars, and two coaches filled with silver 
plate. Behind the house, which was spacious, were orchards of 
mulberry and almond-trees, gardens abounding with the finest vegee 
tables, fruits, orange and citron-groves, a long and exquisite treillage 
of the most luscious vines, with numerous jets-d’eau playing on each 
side between every arch, whilst the air’ was perfumed with the fra- 

rance of lavender and thyme growing wild, the whole secured on all 
sides by lofty and picturesque mountains covered nearly to their 
craggy summits with olives. The grounds were supplied with water 
from a spacious tank, round the edges of which the cenlentrillo, a 

lant from which capillaire is made, grew, and which as we were 
unformed, was a proof of the purity of the water ; and I also noticed 
large myrtle-trees bearing a small Fruit of a dark blue colour, which 
when ripe is eaten. In the chapel belonging to the house, we were 
shewn the state chair of the ancient kings of Majorca ; at dinner we 
were regaled with several delicious wines, the production of the 
island, the best of which, amongst the white wines, are called Mol- 
ler, Malvasia, Giro, Montona, Pampol, and Muscadell ; amongst the 
red, Binisalem, Banubufar Inca, and Son Berga. I noticed two or 
three hawks hovering over the ground, but the island is said to be 
free fram venomous animals,’ 


From Majorca, the traveller passed to Minorca, the popu- 
lation of which is stated at 36,000. With a short account of 
that island, and particularly of Mahon, the volume concludes;, 
Ivica and the lesser isles, called the Petyuse islands, apparently 
not having been visited. In Majorca, the inhabitants seem 
to take little interest in the political commotions of the peninr 
sula; and both the tourists whom we have mentioned in this 
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atticle agree in opinion that Spanish patriotism consists rather 
in a zeal for defending the town or district to which an indivi- 
‘dual belongs, than in an ardent concern for the independence 
and prosperity of the country at large. 

Frequent use was made of the pencil, but few plates were 
prepared from Sir John’s sketch-book to embellish this volume. 
It contains, however, a handsome view of the city of Granada, 
fronting the title, and in the body of the work are plates repre- 
senting Cadiz — Valencia — the Hermitage of Santa Anna, at 
Montserrat* — a villa in Majorca, called Granga —and Mahon, 
in Minorca. 

The Appendix includes the translation of a Cancion of 
Francisco de Roida, on the ruins of the antient Italica: but we 
cannot highly compliment Sir John Carr on this specimen of 
his poetic talents. 

Occasionally, the language of this volume is objectionable. 
At p.23, we read, £ oil is substituted for butter. It is imported 
from Ireland ;’ that is, the oil_—At p.127. we are told of ‘ the 
propinquity of the rock (Gibraltar) to those two quarters of the 
world,’ Africa and Europe, as if Gibraltar was in neither.—At 
p. 229. § One of them was peculiarly beautiful, and one might 
have thought,’ &c.—p.356. ‘the gates were being shut ;’—p.144- 
“some fields of cotton, monadelphia polyandria, as if this was 
the botanical name of cotton, instead of its class ;—p.188. ‘a 
mighty docile animal,’ &c. &c.; and the whole is very incorrectly 


rinted in regard to punctuation. 3 
p g p Mo-y. 
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Art. III. plain Statement of some of the most important Prin- 
ciples of Religion, as a Preservative against Infidelity, Enthusiasm, 
and Immorality. By the Rev. Thomas Watson. 8vo. 6s 


Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 


I religion be “ a reasonable service,” its substance as well as 
its evidences must be elucidated by rational inquiry. ‘The 
maintenance of a contrary position would involve the greatest 
absurdities. Our opinion has been often given on this subject; 
and the present occasion requires us to repeat that, in order to 
encounter Infidelity on the one hand, and Enthusiasm on the 





* The excentric Philip Thicknesse, in his ‘ Year’s Journey 
through France and part of Spain,” (1778.) has given a most strik- 
ing engraving of the romantic mountain of Montserrat ; and, as the 
accuracy of his delineation has been called in question, we wish that 
Sir John Carr, instead of merely exhibiting one of. the thirteen chapels 
or hermitages which are placed in different spots on this sierra, had 


Presented a view of the whole mountain. 
9 other, 
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other, with complete success, plain and intelligible views of relis 
ion must be presented : we need not add that this is the most 
effectual method of making it uniformly productive of virtue. A 
childish apprehension is entertained by some persons, that Faith 
is weakened by being simplified ; the fact, however, is the res 
verse. What is the natural consequence of this simplification, 
but the diminution of the number of Infidels and Enthusiasts? If 
creeds consisted of fewer articles, more people would be found 
to believe them; and if the heads of the multitude were less ; 
bewildered by metaphysical tenets, they would be less exposed | 
to the flights and aberrations of enthusiasm. It is beyond all 
dispute that a religious belief which obtains the full accordance 
of the mind must be strongly operative on the heart ; and it is 
thus that we associate or rather identify religion with mo- 
rality. Do preachers from the pulpit, and writers from the 
press, complain that religion is despised in this quarter, and 
’ abused in that ?—let them apply the only remedy for this double 
evil; and not by over-dosing turn the stomachs of some and the 
heads of others. . 

We advise the adoption of Mr. Watson’s manner of 
explaining and inforcing religious doctrine ; and we are per 
suaded that, if it were generally practised, extensive benefit 
‘would ensue. His object is to prove, which he effects in the 
completest manner, that Christianity is a rational system ; he 
explains the great principles of natural religion, to the convic- 

# tion of every intelligent mind ; he exposes with effect the mis- 
apprehensions of some modern enthusiasts ; and he endeavours 
to defeat that conspiracy against the moral duties of the 
‘Gospel, which, as he observes, has in all ages existed, because 
men have wished to make religion consist of something dif- 
ferent from a good life. The insanity of the attempt has been 
often ridiculed: but those who love their sins not Jess than 
they love their souls are desperately enamoured of this spiritual 
quackery. These professing Christians will not relish Mr. 
Watson’s ¢ plain statement,’ because it is full of argument,—of 
convincing argument,—that their views of the Gospel are tots 
celo erroneous. ‘This writer, who is not less candid than fore 
cible, laments that he is obliged to militate against some dise 
puted and fashionable tenets : but he has prepared his mind for 
the obloquy to which he will be exposed; and therefore he 
speaks with freedom of certain principles and professions, 
which in his judgment, as in ours, ‘do more harm to real re- 
ligion than the most determined infidelity ; for religion is dis- 
graced by the absurdity of the principles and practices of the 
enthusiast, and exposed to shame by the inconsistencies and 


irregularities of the impostor and hypocrite, who follow in the 
train,’ 
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frain.’—We strongly recommend the little volume now before 
us as an excellent addition to the author’s « Popular Evidences,” 
&c. of which we gave an account in Vol. liv. N.S. p.380., and ‘ 
we consider it to be our duty to report it as one of those useful 
publications which ought to be extensively circulated. 

The work is divided mto seven chapters; in the first of 
which, Mr.Watson exhibits the most striking proofs of the ex 
istence, power, wisdom, eternity, omnipresence, unity, spirit- 
uality, goodness, and justice of God. We should gladly ex- 
tract several passages for the gratification of our readers from 
this chapter: but, as we must leave room for others which 
subsequently occur, one specimen of the clear reasoning of 
the author must suffice. It obviates an objection often made 
to the justice of God: 


—_ ‘ 
hme 


ores 6S 





¢ We ijind justice absolutely necessary for the government of the 
world ; and we see that the Divine Governor acts generally upon this 
principle, in the whole of His administration. We see His justice 4 
in making wickedness, in many cases, its own punishment. ‘There 
is scarcely any act of wickedness but what is followed up by some ‘ 
immediate punishment. ‘The situation of mankind does not permit, 
that the present state should be a system of the complete moral go-~ 
vernment of God. In fact, it could not be accomplished, whilst we 
are in this imperfect and mixed state. But we see sufficient to show 
us what is the principle of God’s government. Every vice produces 
less or more, even here, some kind of punishment. Habitual intem- 
perance is followed up by disease, by an impairment of faculties, by 
a weakened memory and reason, by a reduced fortune, and very often 
by contempt. And nothing can render 2 man more contemptible than 
sensual induigencies carried to an excessive length. Anger preys ge- 
nerally upon its own bowels, and tears and rends the weak frame : 
envy corrodes the heart: malice distresses the man in its pursuit, and 
not unfrequently’ is checked or corrected by some equivalent return. 
Avarice is punished by shutting up the heart, and preventing men 
from the enjoyment of what they possess. ‘T’he miser is condemned 
to watch over his money, but not for his own benefit, but for the 
benefit of others; and he is as effectually debarred bY the narrowness 
of his mind, from the rational enjoyment of it, as if it were in the 
possession of his greatest enemy. Every vice takes away also froma 
enjoyment ; and declares in the strongest language, that here is 
neither joy nor peace to the wicked. In this constitution of our na« 
ture, we sce the wisdom and justice of the divine administration 
clearly manifested, to tell us, that God is just and righteous in alk 
His ways. 

‘ It can be no objection to the justice of God, that virtue is not 
completely rewarded, or vice fully punished in this world. The 
reasons for this imperfection -are obvious. Vice could not be coma 
pletely punished here without involving the innocent with the guilty, 
_A wicked father could not be effectually punished without causin 
his innocent offspring to suffer. In the present state, the good . 
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the bad, the righteous and the wicked are so closely interwoven, that 
the greatest injustice would be committed, were vice to meet with its 
final punishment in the present state. But we see sufficient to con- 
vince us of the justice of God, and the full display of it must be in 
the eternal world, where there will be a final and everlasting separa- 
tion between the righteous and the wicked. The same reasons may 
be a for virtue not being fully rewarded in this life. There 
are sufficient indications of virtue’s final recornpence to support the 
diligence and hopes of good men, in the faithful discharge of their 
duty ; and their great reward must be deferred to the future life. 
‘ Virtue here is followed up. with great benefits. Temperance 
. gtrengthens our body ; and increases or preserves our health. Justice 
begets satisfaction, confidence, and respect ; and benevolence is fol- 
lowed up by the most delightful enjoyment ; and every virtue fully 
exercised produces peace and pleasing reflections ; and encourages us 
to look forward also to the approbation of our Maker. 
¢ Hence we infer, that He who formed this constitution of our na- 
ture, must be himself infinitely just.’ : 


Under the general head of Providence, the subject of chap- 
ter II., the author removes difficulties, illustrates the doctrine 
of Providence, and unfolds its tendency as it respects inanimate 
nature, the world of life, and the care of man. 

In the third chapter, which strongly urges the importance 
of forming worthy conceptions of the Deity, we meet, among 
other things, with some excellent remarks’ on the worship of 
God, and on Prayer; in which the objections to this duty are 





neatly combated, and the principles on which it should be con- | 


ducted are explained ; 


¢ Can we be sure that the plan of His moral government may not 
be founded on the principle of giving to his rational creatures, such 
things of this life, as he may see to be proper for them, upon con- 
‘dition, that they ask such things aright, and conduct themselves also, 
in.all respects, agreeable to His will? The language of our Saviour 
-encourages such a supposition by calling on us to: ask and it shall be 
given to you; seck and ye shall find ; knock and it shall be opened unto 
you. - But, without pretending to give a decision on such a principle, 
one thing we may affirm, that asking of God temporal things is a 
proper way of acknowledging our dependence upon Him; and this 
is a duty of great importance, and cannot fail to produce a proper 


effect, Asking of God strength and assistance, asking of Him virtues | 


and graces, 15 an engagement on our part to labour aiter these virtues 
and graces. ‘Thus, the very act of prayer, in these respects, has a 
tendency to produce the very thing that we are asking, and to give to 
the mind both strength and assistance. In every sense, then, prayer 
js an important and improving duty.’ 


_. Asto the proper language of prayer, it is observed : 


‘ Our prayers should be as simple as possible, adapted to the know- 
Isdge and understanding of Christiansin general. No dark or disputed 
tents 
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tenets ought to be intreduced ; no reference to subjects, but what are 
generally known, that all may follow and understand. Figurative 
expressions ought to be avoided, for these lead to mistakes. In the 
use of scripture language, we should beware of applying to the pre- 
sent state of things, expressions applicable to different ages, and to 
people very differently circumstanced. For instance, the Psalmist 
prays, save me from the lion’s mouth, and from the horas of the unicorn. 
Such language we can have no clear conception of, and therefore, 
though found in scripture, it would be highly improper to use.’— 

‘ Men of sense, and a Fe degree of modesty, will always feel a 
diffidence and distrust of themselves, when they are thus. approaching 
the more immediate presence of their Maker. It is in that same aw 


‘ful presence that the holy spirits are represented, as covering they 


faces with their wings and saying: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was and is and is to come! How unlike is tiis 
solemn service to those prayers which consist of eager contentions in 
uttering the most terrible sentiments of the great Father of all; and 
labouring to harrow up every thing that can alarm and distress the 
weak hi the ignorant ; and charging themselves with every vice, that 
they can rake together from the vilest of mankind !’ 


We pass over the fourth chapter, on Revealed Religion, not 
because it ought to be passed over, but because we are anxious 
to draw attention to Mr. Watson’s fifth and sixth chapters, on 
Religious Duties and Internal Feelings; since, in the first of 
these, he has placed Morality on its true basis, and, in the lat- 
ter, has driven Enthusiasm out of the field : 


* Were we to explain the Christian duties by what Christ himself 
taught, we should find it a system plain, and which all men may per- 
fectly understand. He lays the greatest stress upon the performance 
of moral duties ; and never intermingles with his instructions, on this 
head, any principle or doctrine, that can lessen our obligation to the 
performance. And teachers of Christianity should be extremely 
cautious of advancing any sentiments, which can lessen our esteem — 
and regard for those duties which Christ plainly taught. 

‘ It is necessary to enter this caution, because ‘we so often find 
‘books, which put in their claim to the purest Gospel instructions, in 
which, it-is not only insinuated but plainly taught and asserted, that 
good works can never be accepted by God ; that it is dangerous to 
rely upon them ; and, that there is no kind of merit in their perform- 
ance. Now, if men can be persuaded, that such are the genuine 
doctrines of Christ, they will pay no attention to duties that are use- 
less in themselves, and cannot bring them nearer to the kingdom of 
God. They will, of course, be under the impression: of no fear, 
when they neglect such performances ; because their salvation can 
in nowise be concerned, in obeying these commands of their Maker. 

¢ What must be the natural effect of such instructions? Is not 


this opening a wide door to every kind of vice, and letting in immo. 
rality like a flood? I know, that there are many men of excellent . 
sharacters who support these principles; and that they wish not to 
‘ Rev. Ave. 1811. Bb encourage 
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encourage vice ; that they have a method of recommending moral 
duties, in a circuitous route, and labour to avoid the charge of coun-- 
tenancing immorality: But the manner of avoiding such charges is 
so dark and perplexed, that it is not easy for those who are possessed. 
of an enlarged understanding to become masters of the achaaee z 
in what situations then must be Christians of honest hearts, but of 
plain capacities? The odium which they cast-upon moral duties can 
be understood by all; but the obligation after this, to their observ- 
ance, few can distinctly comprehend, loaded with so many puzzling: 
explanations. There is no way to extricate themselves from sucli 
difficulties, but by relying upon the word and autherity of their 
teachers. This is carrying Protestants back to that implicit faith 
which we blame so much in the Cathclic church ;-and'the deliverance 
from which constitutes one of the greatest blessings of the Reform- 
atiun. And though the gospel be preached to the poor, yet it requires: 
great learning to understand ¢Ais. gospel.” 


While Mr. W. is ready to admit that,. ameng those who 
declaim against the merit of good works, men of the most ex- 
cellent character and exemplary lives are to be found, he re- 
gards this circumstance rather as matter for lamentation than 
triumph, since the deadly poison of their doctrine is thus re- 
commended and countenanced. The exposition of the Calvin- 
istic system, as it respects Grace as well as.Good Works, is 
ealculated for the meridian of good sense,, and will be relished 
in that quarter ; 


¢ God from all eternity destined a certain number of rational 
creatures:to be called forth into being, in time, and to be placed in 
such a situation, that very important duties were required of them ;., 
but they can do nothing. Dy the very condition of their existences 
they have it not in their power, and they never had it in their powery. 
to do any thing =: and this condition is imposed on them by their’ 
Maker. Somevof these, however, by his sovereign will and pleasure, 
He raised to everlasting life ; but another part, what portion we are. 
not permitted to say,.are left to» ‘everlasting misery. And can this 
statement magnify the sovereign grace of God! Is this the God and: 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, we are taught, 1s no respecter 
of persons? Whiat idea could we form of a sovereign among men, 
who could act upon this principle 2? We could neither call him gra- 
eious nor just. We might fear him, but we could net love him. 
Aind is this to be called Gracx! How is. language prostitutedy in 
such doctrines! What insults do men thus offer to their Father in 
heaven !” Bost | 


~ 


Modern enthusiasts will not forgive Mr. W.. for the baldngss. 
with which he beats up their quarters : aa 


¢ There is another species of religious enthusiasm, of a baser origing 
that runs counter to common sense; that is not authoris+d by scripe 
ture ; to which men of weak minds are liable, which crafi men feign 
and which interested. men foment and encourage. [i is, tus, which 
ie ss -preduces 
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roduces those wild feelings, or expressions of feelings, which outrage 
all reason and experience. Men, under the inffuchce of this spirit, 
pretend to feel, sometimes horrors most dreadful, and; at’ 6ther times, 
joys unutterable. But they carry.this still farthee¢ They believe, 
or affect to believe, that they reccive also communications from heaven, : 
and illuminations from above; aad, proceeding to the utmost height: 
of extravagance, they feel assured, that their sins are pardoned; and: 
that their eternal happiness is secure.’ R 1 a 
‘ From the general principles of Christ’s religion, we can find no 
authority for such delusions ; and in the general mass of those, who 
maintain such principles, we see no improvement in their morals, to. 
justify such extravagant pretensions. The allowing also of. such | 


principles is opening a wide door for every thing, that‘is wild and ex- 


travagant, and is exposing the religion of Christ to the scorn of the 


unbeliever, by divesting it of every thing that is rational.’ 

The concluding chapter, on the Sanctions of the Gospel, 
forms a proper finish to the arguments and reflections which 
pervade this treatise, which is designed to convince the reader - 
of the unity of religion and morality: It is strange, ‘ passin 
strange,” after the divinely lucid preaching of our Lord on this 
subject, that any attempt should be made to separate that which 
God has eternally joined together: but, perhaps, as long as 
the passions of men revolt at the purity of virtue, they will try, 
however ineffectually, to find out a substitute for it; and that 
preaching will become fashionable which removes morality into 
the back-ground, and represents the admission of a tenet as of 
more importance than the practice of a duty. 

Though Mr. Watson’s reasoning is so valid, his language is 
not always correct; and it is frequently marked by Scoticisms. 





Art. IV. The Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca. Dedicated, 
by Permission, to the King. By William Gell, Esq. M. A. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. and Member of the Society of Dilettanti. 4to. 
pp. 119. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Art. V. The Itinerary of Greece; with a Commentary on Pausas 
nias and Strabo, and an Account of the Monuments of Antiquity 
at present existing in that Country ; compiled in the Years 1801, 


2, 5, 6. By William Gell, Esq. &c. &c. 4to. pp. 17%. 
2l. 12s. 6d. Boards.. Payne. 1810. 


[4 laudable curiosity concerning the remains of classical 
antiquity, which has of late years increased among our 
countrymen, is in-no traveller or author more conspicuous thar 
in Mr. Gell. . Whatever difference of opinion may yet exist 
with regard to the success of the several disputants in the 
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famous Trojan controversy *, or, indeed, relating to the pres 
sent author’s merits as an inspector of the Troad, it must uni-- 
versally be acknqwleged that any work, which more forcibly 
impresses on out imaginations the scenes of heroic action, and 
the subjects of immortal song, possesses claims on the atten-- 
tion of every scholar. 

Of the two works which now demand our report, we con- 
ceive the former to be by far the most interesting to the reader, 
as the latter is indisputably the most serviceable to the travel- 
Jer. Excepting, indeed, the running commentary which it: 
contains es a mumber of extracts from Pausanias and Strabo,, 
it is, as the title imposts, a mere itinerary of Greece, or rather 
of Argolis only, in its present circumstances. This being the 
case, surely it would have answered every purpose of utility 
much better by being printed as a pocket road-book of that 
part of the Morea ; for a quarto is a very unmanageable travel- 
ling companion. ‘The-maps + and drawings, we shall be told,. 
would not permit such an arrangement: but as to the draw- 
ings, they are not m general to be admired as specimens of the 
art; and several of them, as we have been assured by eye- 
witnesses of the scenes which they describe, do not compen- 
sate for their mediocrity in point of execution by any extraor- 
dinary fidelity of representation. Others, indeed, are more 
faithful, according to our informants. The true reason, how- 
ever, for this costly mode of publication is m course to be 
found in a desire of gratifying the public passion for large 
margins, and all the luxury of typography ; and we have before 
expressed our dissatisfaction with Mr. Gell’s aristocratical mode 
of communicating a species of knowlege, which ought to be ac- 
cessible to a much greater portion of classical students than 
can at present acquire it by his means ; — but, as such expos- 
tulations are generally useless, we shall be thankful for what 
we can obtain, and that in the manner m which Mr. Gell has 
chosen to present it. 

The former of these volumes, we have observed, is the most 
attractive in the closet.. It comprehends a very ful¥ survey of 
the far-famed island which the hero of the Odyssey has immor- 





* We have it from the best authority that the venerable leader of 
the Anti-Homeric sect, Jacob Bryant, several years before his death 
’ expressed regret for his ungrateful attempt to destroy some of the 
most pleasing associations of our youthful studies. One of his last 
wishes was — “ Frojaque nunc stares,’” &c. 

+ Or, rather, ae ; fer we have only one in the volume, and that 
18 On too small a scale to give more than a general idea of the relative. 
position of places. The excuse about a larger map not folding well 
#6 trifling ; see, for instance, the-author’s own map of Ithaca. 
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talized ; for we really are inclined to think that the author has 
established the idenfity of the modern, Zheaki. with the Ithaca 
of Homer. At all events, if. it be an illusion, it is.a very 
agreeable deception, and is effected by an ingenious interpretae 
tion of the passages in Homer that are supposed to be descri 
tive of the scenes which our ‘traveller has visited. We sh 
extract some of these adaptations of the antient picturé to the 
modern scene, marking the points of resemblance which ap- 
pear to be strained and forced, as well as those which are mare 
easy and natural: but we must first insert some preliminary 
matter frem the opening chapter. ‘The following passage cone 
veys a sort of general sketch of the book, which may give. our 
readers a tolerably adequate notion of its.contents : 


‘‘ The present work may adduce, by a simple’and correct’ survey 
of the island, coincidences’ in its geography, in its natural produc- 
tions and moral state, before unnoticed. Some will be -directly 
pointed out ; the fancy or ingenuity of the reader may -be employed 
4n tracing others ; the mind tamilar with the imagery of the Odys- 
sey will recognise with satisfaction the scenes themselves; and. this 
volume is offered.to the public, nat entirely without hopes of vindi- 
cating the poem.of Homer from the scepticism of ‘those critics who 
imagine that the Odyssey is a mere poetical compesition, unsup- 
ported by history, and unconnected with the localities of any parti- 
cular situation. 

© Some have asserted that, nthe comparison of places*now exist- 
ing with the descriptions of Homer, we ought not to expegt coin- 
cidence in minute details ; yet it seems only. by these that the king- 
dom of Ulysses, or any other, can be identified, as, if sugh an idea 
be admitted, every small and rocky island in the Ionian Sea, contain- 
ing a good port, might, with equal playsibility, assume the appella- 
tion of Ithaca. 


‘The Venetian geographers have in a-great degree contributed to 


waise those doubts which have existed on the identity of the modera 
with the ancient Ithaca, by giving, in their charts, the name of Val 


-di Compare to the island. ‘That name is however totally unknown 


4n the country, where the:isle is invariably called Ithaca by the up- 
per ranks, and Theaki-by the vulgar. The Venetians have equally 
corrupted the name of almost every place in Greece; ‘yet, as the 
natives of Epactos or Naupactos never heard of Lepanto, those of 
Zacynthos of Zante, or the Athenians of Settines, it would be as 


unfair to rob Ithaca of its name on such authority, as it would be to - 


assert that no such island existed, because no tolerable representation 
of its form can be found in the Venetian surveys. . 
¢ The rare medals of the Island, of which three are-represented in 
the title-page, might be adduced as a proof that the name of Ithaca 
was not lost during the reigns of the Roman emperors. They have 
the head of Ulysses, recognised by the pileum, or pointed cap, while 
she reverse of one presents the figure of a cock, the emblem of his 
vigilance, with the legend IOAKQN. A few of these medals are pre- 
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served in the cabinets of the curious, and one also, with the cock, 
found in the island, is in the possession of Signor Zavo, of Bathi. 
The uppermost coin is in the collection of Dr. Hunter ; the second 
is copied from Newman, and the third is the property of R. P, 
Knight, Esq. : : 

‘ Several inscriptions, which will be hereafter produced, will tend 
to the confirmation of the idea that Ithaca was inhabited about the 
time when the Romans were masters of Greece; yet there is every 
reason to believe that few, if any, of the ‘present proprietors of the 
soil are descended from ancestors who had long resided successively 
in the island. Even those who lived, at the time of Ulysses, in 
Ithaca, seem to have been on the point of emigrating to Argos, and 
no chief remained, after the second in descent from,that hero, worthy 
of being recorded in history. It appears that the isle has been twice 
colonised from Cephalonia in modern times, and I was informed that 
a grant had been made by the Venetians, entitling each-settler in 
Tehaca to as much land as his circumstances would enable him to 
cultivate.’ 


Mr. Gell then proceeds to invalidate the authority of previous 
writers on the subject of Ithaca. Sir George Wheeler and M. 
Le Chevalier fall under his severe animadversion ; and indeed, 
according to his account, neither of these gentlemen had visited 
the island, and the description of the latter is ¢ absolutely too 
absurd for refutation.’ In another place, he speaks of M. Le 
C. * disgracing a work of such merit by the introduction of 
such fabrications :? again, of the inaccuracy of the author’s 
maps; and, Jastly, of his inserting an island at the southern 
entry of the Channel between Cephalonia and Ithaca, which 
has no existence. This observation very nearly approaches to 
the use of that monosyllable which Gibbon *, without ex- 

ressing it, so adroitly applied to some assertion of his anta- 
gonist, Mr. Davies. In truth, our traveller’s words are rather 
bitter towards his brotuer-tourist : but we must conclude that 
their justice warrants their severity. : 

In the second chapter, the author describes his landing in 
Ithaca, and arrival at the rock Korax and the fountain Aree 
thusa, as he designates it with sufficient positiveness. — This 
rock, now known by the name of Korax, or Koraka Petra, he 
contends to be the same with that which Homer mentions as 
contiguous to the habitation of Eumzus, the faithful swine-herd 
of Ulysses.x—We shall take the liberty of adding to our ex- 
tracts from Mr. Gell some of the passages in Homer to which 
he refers only, conceiving this to be the fairest method of exhi, 
biting thé strength or the weakness of hisargument. ‘ Ulysses,’ 





* See his Vindication of the 15th and 16th chapters of the Dee - 
eline and Fall, &c. , fa a, 
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‘he observes, ‘came to the extremity of the isle to visit Eu- 
meus, and that extremity was the most southern; for Tele- 
machus, coming from Pylos, touched at the first south-eastern 
part of Ithaca with the same intention.’ 
Kat rote dn p? "Odvona xxxog crolev nyaye datnwy 
Ayes 2” toxatinv, Or duparae vais cuBwrns 
‘EW? nrtev orang viog “Odvornos beso0, 
"Ex Tluas xpreBoevlos iv ouv ym peazivn® 

’Oduccer 2. 


*Autap txrnv mputny axtny Wlaxns apinna, 
Nyx ev eg Wodwedtpuvar xo wavlas Etraipouse 
Autos Of mpwtisx ousutny soaginecbat, 
ue T A. "Ooutee O. 


‘These citations, we think, appear to justify the author in his 
attempt to identify the situation of his rock and fountain, with 
‘the place.of those mentioned by Homer : but let us now follow 
him in.the closer description of the scene. — After some ace 
count of the subjects in the plate affixed, Mr.-Gell remarks: 
‘It is impossible to visit this sequestered ‘spot without being 
struck with the recollection of the Fount of Arethusa and the 
Rock Korax which the Poet mentions in the same line, ad- 
ding, :that there the swine eat the sweet* acorns, and drank the 
black water.’ 


Ants Tov ys ouerat wagnutvov® as Ce venorTat 
Tlap Kopxnos melon, tas te xpnvn "Apedsory 
Echuca: Baravov pevoetec, nar trav vdwe 


Thivscas ’"Oduozerr N. 
* Having passed some time at the fountain, taken a drawing, and 


‘made the necessary observations on the situation of the place, we pro- 
ceeded to an examination of the precipice, climbing over the terraces 
‘above the source, among shady fig-trees, which, however, did not 
prevent us from feeling the powerful effects of the mid-day sun. 
After a short, but fatiguing ascent, we arrived at the rock, which 
extends in a vast perpendicular semicircle, beautifully fringed with 
trees, facing to the south-east. Under the crag we found two cavés 
af inconsiderable extent, the entrance. of one of which, not difficult 
of access, is seen in the view of the fount. They are ‘still the resort 
of sheep and goats, and in one of them are small natural receptacles 
for the water, covered by a stalagmitic incrustation. 

‘ These caves, being at the extremity of the curve formed by the 
precipice, open toward the south, and present us with another ac- 
companiment of the Fount of Arethusa mentioned by the poet, who 





' # © Sayeet acorns.? Does Mr. Gell translate from the Latin? To 
avoid similar cause of mistake, pecsxen should not be rendered suavem. 
but ratam, as Barnes has given it. 

Bbh4 informs 
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informs us that the swineherd Eumezus left his guests in the house, 
whilst he, putting on a thick garment, went to sleep .near the herd, ' 

under the hollow of the rock, which sheltered’ him bom the northern 
- blast. Now we know that the herd fed near the fount, for Minerva 
tells Ulysses that he is to go first to Eumzus, whom he should find 
with the swine, near the Rock Korax and the Fount of Arethusa, 
As the swine then fed at the fountain, so it is necessary that a cavern 
should be found in its vicinity, and this seems to coincide, in dis- 
tance and situation, with that of the poem. Near the fount also 
was the fold or stathmos of Eumeus, for the goddess informs Ulys« 
ges that he should find his faithful servant at or above the fount. 

‘ Now the hero meets the swineherd close to the fold, which was 

consequently very near that source. At the top of the rock, and 
just above the spot where the waterfall shoots down the precipice, is 
at this day a stagni or pastoral dwelling, which the herdsmen of 
Ithaca still mhabit, on account of the water necessary for their cattle, 
One of these people walked on the verge of the precipice at the 
time of our visit to.the place, and seemed so anxious to know how 
we had been conveyed to the spot, that his enquiries reminded us of 
a question probably not uncommon in the days of Homer, who 
more than once represents the Ithacences demanding of strangers 
what ship had brought them to the island, it being evident they 
could not come on foot. He told us that there was, on the summit 
where he stood, a smail cistern of water, and a kalybea, or shep- 
herd’s hut. There are also vestiges of ancicut habitations, and the 
_ place is now called Amarithia. . 

‘ Convenience, as well as safety, seems to have pointed out the lofty 
situation of Amarathia, as a fit place for the residence of the herds- 
men of this part of the island from the earliest ages. A small 
source of water is a treasure in these climates, and if the inhabitants 
of Ithaca now select a rugged and elevated spot, to secure them 
from the robbers of the Echinades, it is to be recollected that the 
Taphian pirates were not less formidable, even in the days of Ulyse 
ses, and ‘that a residence in a solitary part of the island, far from the 
fortress, and close to a celebrated fountain, must at all times have 
been dangerous, without some such security as the rocks of Korax, 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that the house of Eumzus was on the 

top of the precipice, for Ulysses, in order to evince the truth of hig 
story to the swineherd, desires to be thrown from the summit if huis 
narration does not prove correct, 

‘Near the bottom of the precipice is a curious natural gallery, 
about seven feet high, which is expressed in the plate. It may be 
fairly presumed, from the very remarkable sia inaee between this 
place and the Homeric account, that this was the scene designated by 
the poet as the fountain of Arethusz, and the residence of Eumzus;. 
and perhaps it would be impossible to find another spot which bears, 
at this day, go strong a resemblance to a poetic description composed, 
at a period so very remote. ‘There is no other fountain in this part 
ef the island, nor any rock which bears the slightest resemblance to 
the Korax of Homer. : 

_* The stathmos of the good Eumzus appears to have been little 
diferent, either in use or construction, from the stagni and kalybea 


‘ 
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of the present day. The poet expressly mentions that other -herds- 


men drove their flocks into the city at sun-set, a custom which still 


prevails throughout Greece during the winter, and that was the. séa- 
son in which Ulysses visited Eumeus. Yet Homer accounts for 
this deviation from the prevailing custom, by observing that he had 
retired from the city to avoid the suitors of Penelope. These trif- 
ling occurrences afford a strong presumption that the Ithaca of 
Homer was samething more than the creature of his own fancy, as 
some have supposed it ; for though the grand outline of a fable may 
be easily imagined, yet the copsistent adaptation of minute incidents 
to a loug and elaborate falsehood is a task of the- most arduous and 
complicated nature.’ 


After this long extract, by which we have endeavoured to 
do justice to Mr. Gell’s argument, we cannot allow room for ) 
any farther quotations of such extent; and we must offer a 
brief and imperfect analysis of the remainder of the work. 

In the third chapter, the traveller arrives at the capital, and 
in the [Vth he describes it in an agreeable manner. . We select 
his account of the mode of celebrating a Christian festival in 
the Greek church: 


‘ We were present at the celebration of the feast of the Ascension, 


‘when the citizens appeared in their gayest dresses, and saluted each 


other in the streets with demonstrations of pleasure. As we sate at 
breakfast in the house of Signor Zavo, we were suddenly roused by 
the discharge of a gun, succeeded by a tremendous crash of pottery, 
which fell on the tiles, steps, and pavements, in every direction, 
The bells of the numerous churches commenced a most discordant 
jingle ; colours were hoisted on every mast in the port, and a general 
shout of joy announced some great event. Our host informed us that 
the feast of the Ascension was annually commemorated in this man- 
ner at Bathi, the populace exclaiming avesn o Xpis0sy aAniwvs 0 O10% 
Christ is risen, the true God.’ 


In another passage, he continues this account as follows.— 
¢ In the evening of the festival, the inhabitants danced before 
their houses; and at one we saw the figure which is said ta 
have been first used by the youths and virgins of Delos, at the 
happy return of Theseus from the expedition of the Cretan 
Labyrinth. It has now Jost much of that intricacy which wag 
supposed to allude to. the windings of the habitation of the 
Minotaur,’ &c. &c. This is rather too much for even the in- 
flexible gravity of our cénsorial muscles. When the author 
talks, with all the reality (if we may use the expression) of a 
Lempriere, on the stories of the fabulous ages, we cannot refrain 
from indulging a momentary smile ; nor can we seriously ac- 


‘company him in the learned architectural detail by which he 


endeavours to give us, from the Odyssey, the ground plot of 
the house of Ulysses, — of which he actually offers a plan in 
drawing } 
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drawing ! ‘ shewing how the description of the house of Ulys- 
ses in the Odyssey may be supposed to correspond with the 
foundations yet visible on the hill of Aito!’—Oh Foote! Foote! 
why are you lost to such inviting subjects for your ludicrous 
pencil ! —{n his account of this celebrated mansion, Mr. Gell 
‘says, one side of the court seems to have been occupied by the 
Thalamos, or sleeping apartments of the men, &c. &c.; and, in 
«confirmation of this hypothesis, he refers to the roth Odyssey, 
dine 340.—On examining his reference, we read, 


"Es Qarmpov' 1” "sevaty nas ons Emisnuever Eovns? 


where Ulysses records an invitation which he received from 
Circe to take a part of her bed. How this illustrates the above 
conjecture, we are at a loss to divine: but we suppose that 
some numerical error has occurred in the reference, as we hare 
dletected a triflmg mistake or two of the same nature. 

Mr. G. labours hard to identify the cave of Dexia, near 
Bathi, (the capital of the island,) with the grotto of the Nymphs 
described in the 13th Odyssey. We are disposed to grant 
that he has succeeded : but we cannot here enter into the. 
proofs by which he supports his opinion; and we can only ex- 
tract one of the concluding sentences of the chapter, which 
appears to us candid and jadicious : 


¢ Whatever opinion may be formed as to the identity of the cave 
of Dexia with the grotto of the Nymphs, it is fair to state, that 
Strabo positively asserts, that no such cave as that described by 
Homer existed in his time, and that geographer thought it better to 
assign a physical change, rather than ignorance in Homer, to ae- 
count for a difference which he imagined to exist between the Ithaca 
of his time, and that of the poet. But Strabo, who was an uncom- 
monly accurate observer with respect to countries surveyed by him- 
self, appears to have been wretchedly misled by his informers on 
many occasions. , 

¢ That Strabo had never visited this country is evident, not only 
from his inaccurate account of it, but from his citation of Appollo- 
dorus and Scepsius, whose relations are in direct. opposition to e 
other-on the subject of Ithaca, as will be demonstrated on a future 
epipdteunity? Pe ee eee 

We must, however, observe that ‘ demonstration’ is a strong 
term. —In his description of the Leucadian Promontory, (af 
which we have a pleasing representation in the plate,) the 
author remarks that it is ‘ celebrated for the /eap of Sappho, and 
the death of Artemisiu.’? From this variety in the expression, a 
reader would hardly conceive that both the ladies perished in 
the same manner: in fact, the sentence is as proper as it 
would be to talk of the decapitation of Russell, and the death 


of Siduey.—The view from this promontory includes the island 
| | of 
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of Corfu; and the name suggests to Mr. Gell the following 
note, which, though rather irrelevant, is of a curious nature, 
and we therefore conclude our citations by transcribing it : 


© It has been generally supposed that Corfu, or Corcyra, was the 
Pheacia of Homer ; but Sir Henry Englefield thinks the position of 
that island inconsistent with the voyage of Ulysses as described in 
the Odyssey. ‘That gentleman has th observed a number of such 
remarkable coincidences, between the courts of Alcinous and Solos 
mon, that they may be thought curious and interesting. Homer 
was familiar with the names of Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt, and as he 
lived about the time of Solomon, it would not have been extraordi- 
nary if he had introduced some account of the magnificence of that 
prince into his poem. As Solomon was famous for wisdom, so the 
name of Alcinous signifies strength of knowledge ; as the gardens of 
Solomon were celebrated, so are those of Alcinous ; (Od. 7, 112.) 
as the kingdom of Solomon was distinguished by 12 tribes under 
12 princes, (1st Kings, cap. 4.), so that of Alcinous (Od. 8. 390.) 
was ruled by an equal number ; as the throne of Solomon was sup- 
ported by lions of gold, (1st Kings, ch. 10.) so that of Alcinous 
was placed on dogs of silver and gold (Od. 7, 91.) ; as the fleets of 
Solomon were famous, so were those of Alcinous. It 1s perhaps 
worthy of remark, that Neptune sate on the mountains of the SOs 
LYMI, as he returned from Ethiopia to Ege, while he raised the 
tempest which threw Ulysses on the coast of Phzacia; and that 
the Solymi of Pamphylia are very considerably distant from the 
route.— The suspicious character; also, which Nausicaa attributes 
to her countryman, agrees precisely with that which the Greeks and 


Romans gave of the Jews.’ 


The Vilth ‘chapter contains a description of the Monastery 
of Kathara, and several adjacent places. ‘The eighth, among 
other curiosities, fixes on an imaginary site for the Farm of 
Laertes : but this is the agony of conjecture indeed !—and the 
ninth chapter mentions another Monastery, and a rock still 
called the School of Homer. Some sepulchral inscriptions of a 
very simple nature are included. — The tenth and last chapter 
brings us round to the Port of Schcenus, near Bathi; after we 
have completed, seemingly in a very minute and accurate man- 
ner, tlie tour of the island. 

We can certainly recommend a perusal of this volume to 
every lover of classical scene and story. If we may indulge 
the pleasing belief that Homer sang of a real kingdom, and that 
Ulysses governed it, though we discern many feeble links in 
Mr. Gell’s chain of evidence, we are on the whole induced to 
fancy that this is the Ithaca of the bard and of the monarch. 
At all events, Mr..Gell has enabled every future traveller to 
form a clearer judgment on the question, than ‘he could have 
established without such a * Vade-mecum to Ithaca,” or a 

6 “6 Have 
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“ Have with you, to the House of Ulysses,” as the present, 
With Homer in his pocket, and Gell on his sumpter-horse or 
mule, the Odyssean tourist may now make a very classical and 
delightful excursion; and we doubt nof that the advantages 

ecruing to the Ithacences, from the increased number of 
travellers who will visit them in consequence of Mr. Gell’s ace 
count of their country, will induce them to confer on that 

entleman any heraldic honours which they may have to be- 
stow, should he ever look in upon them again. — Baron Bathi 


would be a pretty title: | 
%¢ FHoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atrida.” Virgil. - 


Yor ourselves, we confess that all our old Grecian feelings 
would be alive on approaching the fountain of Melainudros, 
where, as the tradition runs, ‘or as the priests relate, Homer 
was restored to sight. | . 
We now come to the “ Grecian Patterson,” or “ Cary,” _ 
which Mr. Gell has begun to publish; and really he has car= 
ried the epic rule of concealing the person of the author to a 
great a length as either of the above mentioned heroes of itine- 
xary writ. We hear nothing of his ‘¢ hair-breadth “scapes” by 
sea or land ; and we do not even know, for the greater part of 
his journey through Argalis, whether he relates what he has 
seen or what he has heard. From other parts of the book, we 
find the former to be the case: but, though there have been 
tourists and * strangers” in other countries, who have kindly 
‘permitted their readers to learn rather too much of their sweet 
selves, yet it is possible to carry delicacy, or cautious silence, 
or whatever it may be called, to the contrary extreme. We 
think that Mr. Gell has fallen into this error, so opposite to 
that of his numerous brethren. {t is offensive indeed to be 
told what a man has eaten for dinner, or how pathetic he was 
on certain occasions: but we like to know that there is a being 
et living who describes the scenes to which he introduces us; 
and that it is not a mere translation from Strabo or Pausanias 
which we are reading, or a commentary on those authors. 
This reflection leads us to the concluding remark in Mr. Gell’s 
preface (by much the most interesting part of his book) to his 
itinerary of Greece, in which he thus expresses himself : 


_ © The confusion of the modern with the ancient names of places is 
this volume is absolutely unavoidable ; they are however mentioned in 
such a manner, that the reader will soon be accustomed to the indiscri- 
minate use of them. The necessity of applying the ancient appella- 
tions to the different routes, will be evident from the total ignorance 
of the public on the subject of the modern names, which, having never 
appeared in print, are only known to the few individuals who haye 


wisited the country. ned 
4 What. 
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¢ What could appear less intelligible to the reader, or less useful to 
the traveller, than a route from Chione and Zaracca to Kutchukmadi, 
from thence to Krabata, to Scheenochorio, and by the mills of Peali, 
while every one is in some degree «cquainted with the names of Stym- 
phalus, Nemea, Mycene, Lyrceia, Lerna, and Tegea.” 


Although this may be very true inasmuch as it relates to the 
reader, yet to the traveller we must observe, in opposition to 
Mr. Gell, that nothing can be less useful than the designation. 
of his route according to the antient names. We might as 
well, and with as much chance of arriving at the place of our 
destination, talk to a Hounslow post-boy about making haste to 
Augusta, as apply to our Turkish gaide in modern Greece for 
a direction to Stymphalus, Nemea, Mycenz, &c. &c. This is 
neither more nor less than classical affectation ; and it renders 
Mr. Gell’s book of much more confined use than it would other- 
wise have been : —but we have some other and more important 
remarks to make on his general directions to Grectan touristss 
and we beg leave to assure our readers that they are derived from 
travellers who have lately visited Greece. In the first place, 
Mr. Gell is absolutely incautious erough to recommend an in- 
terference on the part of English travellers with the Minister 
at the Porte, in behalf of the Greeks. ‘¢ The folly of suck 
neglect, (page 16. Preface) im many instances, where the 
emancipation of.a district might often be obtained by the pre- 
sent of a snuff-box or a watch at Constantinople, and without 
the smallest danger of exciting the jealousy of such a court as that of 
Turkey, will be acknowledged when we are no longer able to 
rectify the error.” We have every reason to believe, on the 
contrary, that the folly of half a dozen travellers, taking this 
advice, might bring us into a war. ‘ Never interfere with any 
thing of the kind,” is a much sounder and more political sug- 
gestion to all English travellers in Greece. 

Mr. Gell apotogizes for the intraduction of ¢ his panoramie 
designs,’ as he calls them, on the score of the great difhculty 
of giving any tolerable idea of the face of a country in writing, 
and the ease with which a very accurate knowlege of it may be 
acquired by maps and panoramic designs.” We are informed 
that this is not the case with many of these designs. ‘The 
small scale of the single map we have already censured; and 
we have hinted that some of the drawings are not remarkable 
for correct resemblance of their originals. The two nearer 
views of the Gate of the Lions at Mycenez are indeed good 
likenesses of their subject, and the first of them is unusually. 
well executed: but the general view of Mycenz is not more 
than tolerable in any respect 3 and the prospeet of Larissa, &c. 


is barely equal to the former. The view from this last place 
is 
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is also indifferent ; and we are positively assured that thete are 
ho windows at Nauplia which look like a box of dominos, —~ 
the idea suggested by Mr. Gell’s plate. We must not, howa 
ever, be too severe on these picturesque bagatelles, which 
probably were very hasty sketches; and-the circumstances of 
weather, &c. may have occasioned some difference in the ap- 
pearance of the same objects to different spectators. We shall 
therefore return to Mr. Gell’s preface; endeavouring to set him 
right in his directions to travellers, where we think that he 
4s erronegus, and adding what appears to have been omitted. 
In his first sentence, he makes an assertion which is by no 
means correct. He says, ‘ qwe are at present as ignorant of 
Greece, as of the interior of Africa.’ Surely not quite so 
ignorant; or several of our Grecian Afungo Parks have tra- 
yelled in vain, and some very sumptuous works have been pub- 
lished to no purpose! As we proceed, we find the author ob- 
serving that ¢ Athens is woz the most polished city of Greece,’ 
when we believe it to be the most barbarous, even to a pro- 
verb. 
7 PAbmva, meutn xwper, 
Ts yaidapus teepes twee * ; 

is a couplet of reproach xow applied to this once famous city 
whose inhabitants seem little worthy of the inspiring call which 
was addressed to them within these twenty years, by the cele+ 


brated Riga, 
Arute waides tuv EAAnvww —x. 7. A. 
Tannina, the capital of Epirus, and the seat of Ali Pacha’s 


overnment, zs in truth deserving of the honours which Mr. | 


Gell has improperly bestowed on degraded Athens. As to the 
correctness of the remark concerning the fashion of wearing 
the hair cropped in Aolossia, as Mr. Gell informs us, our au- 
thorities cannot depose: but why will he use the classical term 
of Eleuthero-Lacones, when that people are so much better 
known by their modern name of Mainotes ? ¢ The court of the 
Pacha of Tripolizza’ is said ¢ to realise the splendid visions of 
the Arabian Nights.’ This is true with regard to the Court; 


but ‘surely the traveller ought to have added that the city and 


alace are most miserable, and form an extraordinary contrast 
to the splendour of the Court. — Mr. Gell mentions go/d mines 
in Greece: he should have. specified their situation, as it 
certainly is not universally known. When, also, he remarks 
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* We write these lines from the recitation of the travellers to whom 


we have alluded: but we cannot vouch for the correctucss of the 
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that ¢ the first article of necessity ix Greece is a firman, or order 
from the Sultan, permitting the traveller to pass unmolested,” 
we are much misinformed if he be right. On the contrary, we 
believe this to be almost the only: part of the Turkish dominions 
in which a firman is not necessary; since the passport of the 
Pacha is absolute within, his territury, (according to Mr. G.’s 
own admussion,) and much more effectual thana firman.—* Mo- 
ney, he remarks, ‘1s easily procured at Salonica, or Patrass, 
where the English have Consuls.” It is much better procured, 
we understand, frem the Turkish governors, who never charge 
discount. ‘The Consuls for the English are not of the most 
magnanimous order of Greeks, and far from being so liberal, 
generally speaking ; although there are, im course, some ex- 
ceptions, and Strgne of Patrass has been more honourably 
mentioned.—After having observed that ¢ horses seem the best 
mode of conveyance in Greece,” Mr. Gell proceeds: ‘ some 
travellers would prefer an English saddle, but a saddle of this 
sort is always objected to by the owner of the horse, and not 
without reason, &c. This, we learn, is far from being the case; 
and indeed, for a very simple reason, an English saddle must 
seem to be preferable to one of the country, because it is much 


lighter. When, too, Mr. Gell calls the Postillion, ‘ Menzilgi,” : 


he mistakes him for his betters: Serrugces are Postillions ; 


Menzilgis ave Postmasters.—Our traveller was fortunate in his 
Turks, who are hired to walk by the side of the baggage~ 


horses. They ‘are certain,” he says, ‘ of performing their en- 
gagement without grumbling.’ We apprehend that this is by 
no means certain: — but Mr. Gell is perfectly right in prefer- 
ring a Turk to a Greek for this purpose; and in his generak 
recommendation to take a Janissary on the tour: who, we may 
add, should be suffered to act as he pleases, since nothing is to 
be done by gentle means, or even by offers of money, at the 
places of accommodation.. A courier, to he sent.on before to the 
place at which the traveller intends to sleep, is indispensable to 
comfort: but no tourist should be misled by the author’s ad= 
vice to suffer the Greeks to gratify their curiosity, in permit 
ting them to remain for some time about him on his arrival at 
aninn. They should be removed as soon as possible : for, as 
to the remark that ‘no stranger would think of intruding when. 
a room is pre-occupied,” our informants were not so well con- 
winced of that fact. 

‘Fhough we have made the above exceptions to the accue 
tacy of Mr. Gell’s information, we are most ready to do justice 
to the general utility of his directions, and can certainly con 
cede the praise which he is desirous of obtaining,—namely, ¢ of 
having facilitated the researches of future travellers, by affords 
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ing that local information which it wasbefore impossibleto obtain.’ 
This book, indeed, is absolutely necessary to any person who 
wishes to explore the Morea ‘advantageously; and we hope that 
Mr. Gell will continue his Itinerary over that and over every 
other part of Greece. He allows that his volume ¢ is only cal- 
culated to become a book of reference, and not of general: enter- 
tainment :’— but we do not see any reason against the compati- 
bility of both objects, in a survey of the most celebrated country 
of the antient world. To that country, we trust, the attention not 
only of our travellers, but of our legislators, wilt hereafter be dis 
rected. ‘The greatest caution will indeed be required, as we 
have premised, in touching 6n so delicate a subject as the ames 
lioration of the possessions of an ally: but the field for the exer- 
cise of political sagacity is wide and inviting in this portion of 
the globe ; and Mr. Gell, and all other writers who interest us, 
however remotely, in its extraordinary capabilities, deserve well 
of the British empire. We shall conclude by an extract from 
the author’s work: which, even if it fails exciting that ge- 
neral interest which we hope most earnestly it may attract, to- 
wards its important subject, cannot, as he justly observes, 
‘ be entirely uninteresting to the scholar ;’ since it i a work 
6 which gives him a faithful description of the remains of cities, 
the very existence of which was doubtful, as they perished before 
the zra of authentic history.’ The subjoined quotation is a 
good specimen of the author’s minuteness of research as a topo- 
grapher ; and we trust that the credit which must accrue to 
-him from the present performance will ensure the completion 
of his Itinerary : 
¢ The inaccuracies of the maps of Anacharsis are in many respects 
very glaring. The situation of Phlius is marked by Strabo as sur- 
rounded by the territories of Sicyon, Argos, Cleonz, and Stymphalus. 
Mr. Hawkins observed, that Phlius, the ruins of which still exist near 
Agios Giorgios, lies in a direct line between Cleonz and Stymphalus, 
and another from Sicyon to Argos, so that Strabo was, correct in 
saying that it lay between those four towns, yet we see Phlius in the 
map of Argolis by M. Barbie du Bocage placed ten miles to the north 
of Stymphalus, contradicting both history.and fact. D’Anville is 
guilty of the same error. | 
‘ M. du Bocage places a town named Phlius, and by him Phlionte, 
on the point of land which forms the port of Drepano ; there are not 
at present any ruins there. The maps of D’Anville are generally 
more correct than any others where ancient geography is concerned, | 
A mistake occurs on the subject of Tiryns, and a place named by him 
Vathia, but of which nothing can be understood. It is possible that. 
Vathi, or the profound valley, may be a name sometimes used for the - 
valley of Barbitsa, and that the place named by D’Anville Claustra, 
may be the outlet.of that valley called Kleisoura, which has a corres 
ponding signification. sarong 
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‘ The city of Tiryns is also placed in two different positions, once 
by its Greek name, and ayain as Tirynthus. The mistake between the 
islands of Sphzria and Calauria has been noticed in page 135. The 
Pontinus, which D’Anville represents as a river, and the Erasinus, are 
equally ill placed in his map. There was a place called Creopolis 
somewhere toward Cynouria, but its situation is not easily fixed. 
The ports called Bucephalium and Pireus seem to have been nothing 
more than little bays in the country between Corinth and Epidaurus. 
The town called Athenz in Cynouria by Pausanias, is called Anthena 
by Thucydides, Book §. 41. : 

‘ In general, the map of D’ Anville will be found more accurate than 
those which have been published since his time ; indeed the mistakes 
of that geographer are in. general such as could not be avoided with- 
out visiting the country. Two errors of D’Anville may be mentioned, f 
lefst the opportunity of publishing the itinerary of Arcadia should 
never occur. The first is that the rivers Malztas and Mylaon, near 
Methydrium, are represented as running toward the south, whereas 
they flow northwards to the Ladon ; and the second is that the Aroa- 
nius, which falls into the Erymanthus at Psophis, is represented as 
flowing from the lake of Pheneos, a mistake which arises from the 
ignorance of the ancients themselves who have written on the subject. 
The fact is that the Ladon receives the waters of the lakes of Orcho- 
menos and Pheneos, but the Aroanius rises at a spot not two hours 
distant from Psophis.’ 


In furtherance of our principal object in this critique, we have 
only to add a wish that some of our Grecian tourists, among 
the fresh articles of information concerning Greece which they 
have lately imported, would turn their minds to the language 
of the country. So strikingly similar to the antient Greek is 
the modern Romaic as a written language, and so dissimilar in 
sound, that even a few general rules concerning pronunciation 
would be of most extensive use. 
| | | phe A Hodge. 





Arr. VI. iM. Faber’s Sketches of the internal State of France. 
[Article concluded from p. 319. ] 


] X resuming our consideration of this interesting volume, we 
now come to that division of it which the author has intitled 
Bonaparte on his Travels ; i.e. on his circuits through the 

provinces of his dominions. It is observed that the posses- 

sion of power has lasted long enough with the French 

Ruler, to impress him. with. the notion which is common 

among hereditary princes, that it is an act of favor and con- 

descension to shew themselves, among the people. To this 
cause, and.to the desire of,.persuading the inhabitants of the 
cities which he visits that the:hours which they see him devote 
to business are occupied: with their concerns, we may ascribe 
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the frequency of his ““Progresses.” The ceremonial to be observed 

on these occasions has been prescribed in due form by decrees. 

Every prefect is to be in waiting on the frontiers of his depart- 

ment, and every sub-prefect on the boundary of his district. 

Each mayor is to advance at the head of his municipal council. 
to.meet the Emperor, while the rector is in readiness at the 

door of his church, and the bishop at the entrance of his cathe- 

dral. Such, however, is the haste of his Imperial Majesty, 

that he seldom stays longer than is necessary to change horses, 

and generally declines to hear the elaborate speech with which 
_the leaders of deputations are prepared; having been often known, 

to exclaim, ** No harangue, gentlemen,” as soon as the orator 

was ready to begin. He condescends, however, to ask for ,a \ 
copy in writing, and affords the intended speaker the satisfac- 

tion of reading it at full length in the offtcia! gazette in a few 

days. He affects, of late years, complete indifference to all 

the compliments which are paid him, and receives them as his 

duc. When he takes up his abode at the house of a prefect, it 

is newly furnished and embellished at the expence of the de- 
partment; messengers being dispatched before him to order and 
regulate every thing for his reception. In a town of conse- 
quence, he is in the habit of addressing questions to the public 
authorities, with regard to their population, revenue, expen- 
diture, quota to the conscription, &c. These inquiries, being 
apposite and comprehensive, procured for him at first the repu- 
tation of an intimate knowlege of al? the departments of his ad« 
ministration : but their incessant and almost literal repetition / 
in his various circuits has opened the eyes of the public, and 

has shewn that a man may ask a number of general questions 
;without being profoundly versed in the business of govern- 

ment. His journies, like other acts of his administration, are ) 
calculated merely for stage-effect, and to authorize the publi- 

catian of the flattery which is addressed to him in strains such 

as these: * You arrive, and all our resources are instanta- 

neously developed, all our wounds are -at once healed; in- 

dustry revives, credit 1s restored, agriculture prospers, the 

arts and sciences flourish anew.” 








*« 


‘ But,’ says M. Faber, ¢ does Bonaparte in his journies do no 
good whatever in the places. through whicl he passes? Are those 
accounts of his extraordinary application all fictitious ?—- Bonaparte in 
his journies, the same as when at Paris, displays prodigious activity. 
Besides the audiences which he gives to the focal authorities, he trans- 





acts busisless with the counsellors of state. or with the ministers. He 
takes very little-rest : sometimes he orders the minister-for foreign 
-affairs, or war, to be called up in the niiddle of the night. At three 
e’clock in the morging he has a repart read to him, or dictates oo 
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for some official piece. This indefatigable industry is mentioned im 
the newspapers, and well it may be, for it surpasses the ordinary ener- 
gies of man; every city in which it is displayed infers, but errone- 
ously, that its local interests are the object of this application. It 
would be impolitic in Bonaparte to pay no attention at all to them ; 
but they occupy the smallest portion of his solicitude and of his con- 
cern. The decrees relative to local objects seldom appear during Bo- 
naparte’s stay at the places themselves ; he frequently leaves nothing 
but promises behind him, and the newspaper consoles itself with con- 
jectures.’——*When he travels, ’tis the whole government of France, the 
cabinet of St. Cloud in perambulation.—The astonishing activity of 
the traveller is not directed to the places through which he passes, or. 
to the present moment, but is dictated by his political character and 
views. I have attentively examined all the local regulations by which 
he has commemorated his passage through departments and provincial 
towns, and have never been able to discover a single act of generosity.— 
The first regulation that is offered to or forced upon the cities is the 
establishment of an octroi municipal, or duty on provisions, or an in- 
crease of its rates, if previously established. The next measure is to 
give orders for the execution of the public works which are called for: 
such as the construction of a port, an exchange, a bridge, a new road, 
or a canal; the erection of an entrepét for prohibited commodities, 
denominated port-franc ; the repairing of a cathedral, a prison, or an 
hospital. The invariable rule, in all these cases, is to throw the ex- 
pence upon those who require the establishment. If the revenues of 
the commune and the produce of the ocfroi are not sufficient for the 
purpose, extraordinary taxes are imposed, and the centimes additione!s 
already charged in the tax-list are raised.’—‘In eleven of the northern 
departments of France the canals are ina ruinous condition: an addi- 
tional tax to continue for a number of years was laid upon the inhabit. 
ants to defray the expence of putting them in order. It is the same 
in the south, in the west, in the east ; it is the same in every part of 
France. As to the measures which Bonaparte commands, he newer 
furnishes more towards them than the decree and his name. The fae 
vours which he grants are always burdens, and his boasted benefie 
cence invariably saddles his wretched subjects with new imposts. I 
have often seen magistrates and people who would fain have been 
meena from the weight of degrees bountifully issued in their be- 

half.’— 
¢ In these journies, indeed, he displays an activity which astonishes 
the spectator. No sooner does he alight from his carriage than he re- 
ceives the Authorities. When the audience is over he mounts his 
horse, and rides round the town to reconnoitre its situation and its 
environs. If it happens to be late when he arrives, this reconnois- 
sance is deferred till day-break the next morning, at six, five, or per- 
haps at fouro’clock. Before the inhabitants are out of bed, Bona- 
parte has often returned to his: lodgings, I have known him imme- 
diately on alighting propose a hunting-party, which has lasted several 
hours, All his surveys are taken with extreme rapidity, Bonaparte, 
mounted on his Arabian horse, generally leaves those who accompany 
him far behind; while waiting For them to rejoin him he gains time to 
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make his observations. With the exception, perhaps, of some General, 
extraordinarily well mounted, scarcely any one of his suite can keep 
pace with him; his favourite Mameluke, Roustan, who attends with 
the led horses, often cannot. The citizen commanding the guard of 
honour, who has obtained permission to follow him, is generally the 
first obliged to give in. Bonaparte has sometimes fatigued two horses 
in riding round a town of a moderate size. Falls from their horses 
are not at all uncommon to his suite; I myself saw this happen once 
to Roustan. Bonaparte always seeks the shortest roads ; he never 
follows the windings, and obstacles do not stop him: he leaps over 
walls, hedges, and ditches, leaving those who follow him to go round. 
He scales, on horseback, mountains almost inaccessible to the pede- 
strian, and descends them in the same manner; he has been seen 
mounting in this way an ascent almost perpendicular, situated near 
Aix la Chapelle, and descending from it. He often makes with his 
Arabians most dangerous leaps: his friends have remarked to him 
the risks to which he exposes himself ; to which he one day answer- 
ed, ** Do you not know that I am the first horseman in the world ?”” 
Bonaparte is certainly a good horseman, without grace or dignity, it 
is true, but with a firmness, and a rare sang-froid, he shews himself 
every where absolute master of his seat. Wherever he passes he leaves 
behind him the remembrance of the rapidity of his course, of the 
boldness of his leaps, and of an activity unparalleled. He always ap- 
pears in the act of reconnoitring spots of ground fit for the positions 
of armies, for forts or redoubts. One would say, to see his active 
haste, that he was preparing to give battle the following day. Round 
a manufacturing, a commercial, or an agricultural town, Bonaparte’s 
circuits always bear the same character; he carries the same ceup 
d’ceil every where. It is true that this coup d’ceil is just; it 1s al- 
ways that of an experienced engincer, and one that may become very 
useful when it is necessary. At first sight Bonaparte will point out the 
best direction to be given to a projected canal, the best place for esta- 
blishing or for constructing a port or a dyke.’— 

‘ Bonaparte does not come like a father to be surrounded by his 
children ; he appears like a master emong his slaves. When saluted, 
he pays no attention; thousands of heads are uncovered when he 
passes, he makes not the slightest inclination ;. never is his hat moved 
from his head, he seems deat to the cries of Vivat and huzza! Never 
is the least impression visible on his countenance, nothing astonishes 
him, nothing rejoices him. When he is spoken to, his physiognomy 
remains immoveable, and seems to express that he knows beforehand 
all that can be told him. He allows speeches-to be recited to him as 
so many formulas which he knows to be dictated ; it is. painful to him 
to listen to them ; he submits to this pain, not for himself, but be- 
cause he wishes the world to learn what men say to him to confess 
their subjection. If he ask questions it is in the tone of command. 
He will be answered with quickness ; he will be promptly obeyed. 
At were better so give a false answer than hesitate. A man in offices 
scrupulous in his assertions, incurs reprimands. Well-informed men 
have been removed into other departments for not having replied with 
confidence. Others have obtained. crosses of the legion of honour for 

having 
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‘having answered with boldness.’—‘ If Bonaparte will not be beloved, 
he is well paid in return. He finds nowhere attachment, nowhere 
enthusiasm, for the one necessarily combines with the other. The 
curious crowd which follows Bonaparte in his various courses is mute. 
Not a voice would be heard when he passes, if the police was not 
careful to organize the sounds. I have seen placed by the local 
authorities among different groups of people certain barkers, to cry 
with stentorian voices, Vive /’Empereur! They lead the mob, and. 
rule it by terror. Their voices pierce amidst the groupes, and are 
heard in different places and at different moments above all others. 
I have seen how these men have been compelled to lower their voices, 
their game being too gross and easily discovered. In towns where 
the idiom is Italian or German, one hears French voices insulated 
amidst the native groupes.’— 
‘ I have seen this man; I have seen him anjofficer in the artillery, 
| general in the army, consul, emperor! When yet the Italian u\in 
his name gave him no concern, all then was Italian about him, his 
physiognomy, his complexion ; he had neither the habits, the man- 
ners, nor the agreeable figure of a Frenchman; the rough motions 
and the sharp Fei of the foreigner displeased. A cold reserved air 
gave his exterior an appearance of indifference for all about him. He 
always walked concentrated in himself. He is simple in his private 
"manners, in his tastes, and in his wants. An uniform the least shewy : 
a black hat, without any other ornament than the cockade —this is 
his dress, His ostentatious splendour is not for himself, but for 
others. He is a slave to it in order to reign over others; he isa 
borrowed character in the imperial mantle, as in the hat 4 /a Henri IV. 
as he is in all costumes, but it is better to be a borrowed character 
than not to have consequence—he has neither a taste for the table, nor 
for women, nor for the finé arts; these tastes would level him with 
other men ; he has only one, that of being above them. He speaks 
little, he speaks without selection, and with a kind of incorrectness, 
| He gives little coherence to his ideas; he is satisfied to sketch them 
py strong outlines,’ Wiat é: 


The Conscription.— It was in the year 1798 that the system of 
Requisition established under Robespierre was exchanged for 
that of Conscription, the principle of which is to render all 
males between twenty and twenty-five disposable for military 
duty at the will of government. Whoeyer has completed any 
year from his twentieth to his ‘twenty-fifth, by the first day of 
the current year, is liable to serve. ‘The first ¢lass of con- 
scripts consists of those who haye attained their twentieth 
year; and it is this class only that has hitherto been called 
mto service. The second class, composed of those who have 
‘passed their twenty-first year, is not liable to serve till the 
whole of the first has actually joined; and so of the rest, 
class by class.. Hitherto, the last four classes have suffered 
only in apprehension, and the number annually required, from 
$0,000 te 80,0090, has been found among their younger coun- 
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make his observations. With the exception, perhaps, of some General, 
extraordinarily well mounted, scarcely any one of his suite can keep 
pace with him; his favourite Mameluke, Roustan, who attends with 
the led horses, often cannot. The citizen commanding the guard of 
honour, who has obtained permission to follow him, is generally the 
first obliged to give in. Bonaparte has sometimes fatigued two horses 
in riding round a town of a moderate size. Falls from their horses 
are not at all uncommon to his suite; I myself saw this happen once 
to Roustan. Bonaparte always seeks the shortest roads ; he never 
follows the windings, and obstacles do not stop him: he leaps over 
walls, hedges, and ditches, leaving those who follow him to go round. 
He scales, on horseback, mountains almost inaccessible to the pede- 
strian, and descends them in the same manner; he has been seen 
mounting in this way an ascent almost perpendicular, situated near 
Aix la Chapelle, and descending from it. He often makes with his 
Arabians most dangerous leaps: his friends have remarked to him 
the risks to which he exposes himself ; to which he one day answer- 
ed, ** Do you not know that I am the first horseman in the world ?”’ 
Bonaparte is certainly a good horseman, without grace or dignity, it 
is true, but with a firmness, and a rare sang-froid, he shews himself 
every where absolute master of his seat. Wherever he passes he leaves 
behind him the remembrance of the rapidity of his course, of the 
boldness of his leaps, and of an activity unparalleled. He always ap- 
re in the act of reconnoitring spots of ground fit for the positions 
of armies, for forts or redoubts. One would say, to see his active 
haste, that he was preparing to give battle the following day. Round 
a manufacturing, a commercial, or an agricultural town, Bonaparte’s 
circuits always bear the same character; he carries the same cou 
d’ceil every where. It is true that this coup d’ail is just ; it is al. 
ways that of an experienced engincer, and one that may become very 
useful when it 1s necessary. At first sight Bonaparte will point out the 
best direction to be given to a projected canal, the best =o for esta- 
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Aix la Chapelle, and descending from it. He often makes with his 
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Bonaparte is certainly a good horseman, without grace or dignity, it 
is truce, but with a firmness, and a rare sang-froid, he shews himself 
every where absolute master of his seat. Wherever he passes he leaves 
behind him the remembrance of the rapidity of his course, of the 
boldness of his leaps, and of an activity unparalleled. He always ap- 
pears in the act of reconnoitring spots of ground fit for the positions 
of armies, for forts or redoubts. One would say, to see his active 
haste, that he was preparing to give battle the following day. Round 
a manufacturing, a commercial, or an agricultural town, Bonaparte’s 
circuits always bear the same character; he carries the same coup 
d’ceil every where. It is true that this coup d’ail is just ; it is al- 
ways that of an experienced engineer, and one that may become very 
useful when it is necessary. At first sight Bonaparte will point out the 
best direction to be given to a projected canal, the best place for esta- 
blishing or for constructing a port or a dyke.’— 

‘ Bonaparte does not come like a father to be surrounded by his 
children ; he appears like a master emong his slaves. When saluted, 
he pays no attention; thousands of heads are uncovered when he 
passes, he makes not the slightest inclination ;. never is his hat moved 
7 from his head, he seems deat to the cries of Vivat and huzza! Never 
is the least impression visible on his countenance, nothing astonishes 
him, nothing rejoices him. When he is spoken to, his physiognomy 
remains immoveable, and seems to express that he knows beforehand 
all that can be told him. He allows speeches-to be recited to him as 
so many formulas which he knows to be dictated ; it is. painful to him 
to listen to them ; he submits to this pain, not for himself, but be- 
cause. he wishes the world to learn what men say to him to confess 
their subjection. If he ask questions it is in the tone of command. 
He will be answered with quickness ; he will be promptly obeyed. 
At were better so give a false answer than hesitate. A man in office, 
scrupulous in his assertions, incurs reprimands. Well-informed men 
have been removed into other departments for not having replied with 
confidence. Others have obtained. crosses of the legion of honour for 
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‘having answered with boldness.’—<‘ If Bonaparte will not be beloved, 
he is well paid in return. He finds nowhere attachment, nowhere 
enthusiasm, for the one necessarily combines with the other. The 
curious crowd which follows Bonaparte in his various courses 1s mute. 
‘Not a voice would be heard when he passes, if the police was not 
careful to organize the sounds. I have seen placed by the local 
authorities among different groups of people certain barkers, to cry 
with stentorian voices, Vive /’Empereur! They lead the mob, and 
rule it by terror. Their voices pierce amidst the groupes, and are 
heard in different places and at different moments above all others. 
I have seen how these men have been compelled to lower their voices, 
their game being too gross and easily discovered. In towns where 
the idiom is Italian or German, one hears French voices insulated 
amidst the native groupes.’— 

‘ I have seen this man; I have seen him anjofficer in the artillery, 
general in the army, consul, emperor! When yet the Italian #1n 
his name gave him no concern, all then was Italian about him, his 
physiognomy, his complexion ; he had neither the habits, the man- 
mers, nor the agreeable figure of a Frenchman ; the rough motions 
and the sharp She of the foreigner displeased. A cold reserved air 
gave his exterior an appearance of indifference for all about him. He 
always walked concentrated in himself. He is simple in his private 
manners, in his tastes, and in his wants. An uniform the least shewy : 
a black hat, without any other ornament than the cockade —this is 
his dress. His ostentatious splendour is not for himself, but for 
others. He is a slave to it in order to reign over others; he isa 
borrowed character in the imperial mantle, as in the hat 2 /a Henri lV. 
as he is in all costumes, but it is better to be a borrowed character 
than not to have consequence—he has neither a taste for the table, nor 
for women, nor for the fine arts; these tastes would level him with 
other men : he has only one, that of being above them. He speaks 
little, he speaks withoat selection, and with a kind of incorrectness, 
He gives little coherence to his ideas ; he is satisfied to sketch them 
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I have seen how these men have been compelled to lower their voices, 
their game being too gross and easily discovered. In towns where 
the idiom is Italian or German, one hears French voices insulated 
amidst the native groupes.’— 

‘ I have seen this man; I have seen him anjofficer in the artillery, 
general in the army, consul, emperor! When yet the Italian «in 
his name gave him no concern, all then was Italian about him, his 
physiognomy, his complexion ; he had neither the habits, the man- 
uers, nor the agreeable hgure ot a Frenchman; the rough motions 
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manners, in his tastes, and in his wants. An uniform the least shewy : 
a black hat, without any other ornament than the cockade — this is 
his dress. His ostentatious splendour is not for himself, but for 
others. He is a slave to it in order to reign over others ; he is a 
borrowed character in the imperial mantle, as in the hat d Ja Heari JV. 
as he is in all costumes, but it is better to be a borrowed character 
than not to have consequence—he has neither a taste for the table, nor 
for women, nor for the fine arts; these tastes would level him with 
other men ; he has only one, that of being above them. He speaks 
little, he speaks without selection, and with a kind of incorrectness, 
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The Conscription.— It was in the year 1798 that the system of 
Requisition established under Robespierre was exchanged for 
that of Conscription, the principle of which is to render all 
males between twenty and twenty-five disposable for military 
duty at the will of government. Whoever has completed any 
year from his twentieth to his twenty-fifth, by the first day of 
the current year, is liable to serve. The first class of con- 
Scripts consists of those who haye attained their twentieth 
year; and it is this class only that has hitherto been called 
into service. The second class, composed of those who have 
‘passed their twenty-first year, is not liable to serve till the 
whole of the first has actually joined; and so of the rest, 
class by class.. Hitherto, the last four classes have suffered 
only in apprehension, and the number annually required, from 


$0,000 to 80,090, has been found among their younger coun- 
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trymen: but towards the first class, the operation of the law is 
positive and severe. Neither primogeniture nor marriage, nor 
the circumstance of being an only son, affords exemption from 
_personal service ; and even those who, from infirmity, are in- 
capable of marching, are subjected to a heavy contribution. 
The conscripts obliged to march are again divided into two 
classes ; the first consisting of those who are destined for the 
active army ; the second, of those who form the reserve, and. 
are called out as necessity. requires. The delay .of danger in 
the case of the latter is but temporary ; one year may pass away 
without their taking the field: but during the continuance of 
wars so lavish of blood as those which have been lately waged, 
their turn can scarcely fail to come. It is important to remark 
that Bonaparte has the power of calling out all conscripts 
of reserve under the age of twenty-five; a power which 
he actually put into practice in the year 1805. The law 
permits,-indeed, service by substitute: but, expensive as we 
find substitutes in this country, they are infinitely more so in 
France, because the law confines exceedingly the range of 
choice ; enacting, as indispensable conditions, that the substitute 
shall be of the same district and of the same age as the youth 
who was drawn. In the first years of the execution of the 
conscript-law, substitutes were found for 2o0l. or 3o0l. sterling: 
but at present they cost nearly ten times as much, a sum which 
surpasses the means of the midding ranks in France; and the 
magnitude of which has forced the inhabitants, in most districts, 
to form societies for the purpose of furnishing the requisite 
number of substitutes by personal contributions, : 

The execution of the conscription-law is the operation to 
which Bonaparte attaches the most consequence of any act of 
civil administration ; and his functionaries are therefore cau 
tious how they venture to screen a single individual. Certain 
punishment awaits the officer whose partiality should induce 
him to give a certificate of exemption where it could not be 
sustained ; and not a surer road to favour can be found than to 
make the greatest exertions in enforcing the execution of this 
law. All the prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, publish an« 
‘ nually circular instructions, and explanatory rules, to insure 
the success of the operations. ‘The first proceeding is to form 
the lists from the parish-register of the year which has furnish- 
ed the births; and the next is to ascertain the existence of those 
who are in life. ‘They are then described in the lists with the 
greatest care, and copies of the description are left at the chief 
town of the sub-prefecture. All preliminary arrangements 
being made, the mayor notifies the day of drawing. 
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* It is a day, (says M. Faber,) of public mourning, and of agony 
in every family. All labour is abandoned ; every one has’a melan- 
choly interest in being present at the solemnity. The drawing is 
performed in the public hall of the town. At the hour appointed 
the conscripts assemble ; or in place of the absent, their parents, tu- 
tors, delegates, and respondents. The business is performed in the 
presence of the municipal council, under the presidency of the mayor 5 
and if it is a chief town, the prefect or subprefect assists. The 


spectator beholds youths, conducted -by their parents, overwhelmed ' 


with the weight of their calamity; he discovers sometimes mothers 
at the point of despair, who have accompanied all that they hold most 
dear in the work, A mournful silence reigus in the hall; not even 
a breath is heard; a sigh eccasionally bursts. The mayor makes a 
short harangue; the name ef each conscript is called ; the conscript 
advances ; fre stretches out his hand to the urn; the destiny of many 
is included with hiss he draws his own. This lottery of human be- 
ings is a horrible game! The prefect who is present, born in another 
department, has.a son, on whom, perhaps, at the same moment, the 
lot is passing at a distant part of the empire. The subprefect, born 
in the same department, pethaps also the mayor, behold their sons 
among the conscripts assembled ; the son of the mayor touches the 
lot, the voice of the father trembles, his eye overflows ; nevertheless 
he must pronounce a speech to inspire courage into the young soldiers. 
A third part, perhaps, of the members of the municipal council as- 
sembled have their sons among the conscripts. The sentiments of 
nature must remain silent before imperious necessity. The business 
being finished, the mayor first must raise his voice, with * Long live 
Bonaparte !’’ and the military music strikes up a march.—The func- 
tionaries present have not always the means of providing substitutes 
for their sons on whom the lot has fallen. After the drawing the sube 
stitutes are negociated for. The conscripts who have drawn the Grst 
numbers dre the first who must enter the ranks; the holders of the 
higher numbers have somewhat of a better prospect. But on the 


very day after the drawing the series of the numbers is often changed ¢. 


unexpected cases, desertion chiefly, make large deficiencies. A son had 
hoped to draw a number which would exempt him from service ; the 
lot having fallen upon him, his parents wish to find a substitute; the 
expence would ruin them; the son chuses rather to abscond; his 
parents will pay less by paying the fine, and he hopes one day to see 


them again, by a change of government. On the frontiers particu-. 


larly the desertion is sometimes enormous; out of a hundred con- 
scripts eighty have beep found deserterse such has frequently been 
the case towards the frontiers @f Germany, ag also towards the fron- 


tiers of Italy; nor have examples been wanting towards those of | 


Spain. I have seen the ninety-second, one of the last of the reserve, 
obliged to make part of the active army, Young mer, who eften 
had no other resource im a foreign country than the profession of 


arms, have preferred a harder service to that of. France, from aver-_ 


sion to the cause which it supports; and the French conscriptign has 
eften furnished a rich harvest to the Austrian army.’ 
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¢ In each department there is a council of recruiting, consisting of 
the prefect, a superior officer of ‘the department, 2 major appointed 
by the minister of war, a recruiting captain, some members in merely 
a civil capacity, and two physicians. - They examine each conscript, 
to ascertain whether he possesses all the qualities requisite for the mi- 
litaryservice. With respect to height, five det (5 feet, 5 inches, English,) 
only are required, and men even shorter are admitted ; if in other re- 

ects they have no corporeal defect, and are of a vigorous constitu- 
tion, they are chosen for the species of light troops, called voltigeurs ; 
those above five feet may serve in the cavalry or artillery.—Desertions 
frequently happen on the road ; and the substitutes are almost always 
the deserters. Having at their departure received the premium from 
those for whom they caee engaged to serve, they disappear with it ; 
and the unfortunate conscript whom they represent is again obliged to 
find a man for the place which has become vacant. The substitute is 
at the risk of the principal till he has actually joined his colours ; it is 
not till then that the government takes cognisance of the delegated re- 
eruit.—The conscripts who do not obey the calls and public sum- 
monses to appear are declared refractory conscripts. ‘That revolution- 
ary term, with all its recollections, and all its terrors, is put in force 
anew, and revolutionary proceedings are -energetically employed. 
Mayors, officers of police, gendarmes, have orders to suspect, to 
interrogate, and to‘arrest. All, with the description of the individual 
in their pocket, must hunt for the refractory conscripts, making sure 
of all who have the appearance of being the age of the conscription.’?— 

‘You are travelling. Presently you are stopped. A numerous crowd 
obstructs the high-way. ‘The clanking of chains—plaintive voices— 
an escort of eavalry—nadked swords—men pale and emaciated, heads 
shaven, hideously dressed, dragging fetters and cannon-balls, forma 
shocking procession on the. road. Of what atrocious crime, great 
God ! are these miserable wretches guilty, to be reduced to so abject 
and deplorable a condition ?— They are refractory conscripts and de- 
serters, who, collected in the depdts in a department, are transported 
to a fortress in the interior.—Ass soon as seized they are carried under 
a safe escort to the prisons of the district nearest at hand. There they 
suffer hunger and pain, because the district which ought to subsist 
them has not wherewithal to satisfy their wants. Happy are they who 
by selling the clothes from their backs are enabled to alleviate tne mi- 
series of their situation. 'The district must furnish a dress hideous, 
both in colours and make, of the coarsest materials, resembling that 
worn by the galley convicts. On a parade day the arrested conscript 
is brought out betore the troop which happens to be at the place 
standing under arms. ‘The law and his sentence are read to him; 
and he 1s declared unworthy to serve. He is stript of his garments ; 
his head is shaved ; he is disfigured by a dress contrived to resemble 
partly that of a monk under penance, partly that of a convict in the 
galleys ; he has large wooden shoes put on his feet, and a chain, ter- 
minated by a heavy ball which he must drag after him, is riveted to 
his leg. In this grotesque equipment Bonaparte has contrived to 


nite all that is calculated to- frighten the imagination of a French- 
| | many 
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man, in as far as it presents the exterior of a criminal worthy of the 
most ignominious punishment ; he has combined in it all that is cal- 
culated to humble military pride, and torture the sense of shame by ee 
attaching to it the marks and forms which characterize a penitent Saw 
monk. It is in this costume, and assembled in conyoys, that the as 
condemned conscripts are conveyed through France towards the for- f 
tresses, where they are employed on public works. Amid sentiments 
and feelings such ‘as these, you hear, too, the gazettes harranguing 
upon the ardour and enthusiasm with which the French youths de- 
vote themselves to the conscription. The following is a sam 
taken at random from the journals of Paris. An article, dated Paris, 
29th December, 1805, says, ‘¢ The lists of the conscription are begun 
to be formed in all the departments: every where the ardour exhi- 
bited by the youths is so great, that the operations relative to this : 
new levy will be all over by the 5th of January.’’? ii ) : 
The French government, afraid of discovering the extent to 
which the Conscription is detested, make it a rule to avoid - 
publishing the number of sentences awarded against refractory 4 
conscripts, or their parents : but that their number Js very great — 
we may be assured, as well from what has occasionally trans- 
pired as from the fatal severity of the system. None of its pro- 
visions speak of the duration of the service, nor fix a day for its 
cessation. No soldier can receive a discharge during war ; and 
to this hour, says M. Faber, not a conscript has returned home 
by discharge. “A call to the conscription is therefore consi- 
dered as a call to death. — Its indirect evils in augmenting the 
number of paupers, and in raising wages without increase of 
employment, are of the most serious nature : yet its future exe 
ecution is not likely to be relaxed, and will be greatly facilitated 
by the remarkable improvement which took place in the regis- 
tration of births, marriages, and deaths in France, in the year 
1792. ‘The formation and custody of these registers were 
| then taken out of the hands of the clergy, and committed to 
civil functionaries. All religious denominations, without re- 
gard to their creed, are subject to the state-registration, which 
alone has force in law, and determines the property and the . 
rights of citizens. Of this register, two copies are Lest; one Lig 
in the archives of each mayorship, the other in the archives of .. oO 
the prefecture. The insertions are made close after each other, I 
and without blanks; no abbreviations are admitted, ahd no ‘ad 
dates are entered in figures. Every omission, or breach of the 
rules, is punished ; and this institution, one of the most useful 
products of the Revolution, is the best managed of all the 
branches of the public administration. No minister of religion 
dares, under a severe penalty, to perform a religious ceremony, 
until the parties have satisfied him that they have fulfilled. the 


acts of registration. 
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We conclude the subject of the Conscripts with a shott ex~ 
tract on their mode of discipline : 


‘ They do not form separate corps. Each district of a subpree 
fecture is destined, during five years, for the recruit of the same corps 
of the army ; the officers of these corps reside in the district, and con- 
duct the conscripts of their department to the depdt. They are 
there taught to march, to turn to the right and left, to handle the 
musket.. They learn to observe the word of command. ‘The ap- 
prenticeship is very superficial ; its duration depends on circum- 
stances, and on the occasion the battalions have to be completed. It , 
is six weeks, a month, or fifteen days ; sometimes the conscripts are 
sent directly to the army, and are drilled in a hurry in the regiment 
during the moments of inaction. They are taught merely what war 
requires, and war will perfect. Thus initiated, they are incorporated 
in the companies in the places marked by their size. The leaders of . F 
their file, their right and left hand men, serve as examples to them ; 
they march as they do, and practice supplies the defect of instruce | 
tion. The conscripts enter on pay as soon as they are collected to- 
wether m their department. They are paid on the road and at the 

pot, as all the French soldiers are, that is to say, very irregularly. 

The dress is the last object which is thought of. Having received 
the cartouch-box and firelock, they commonly spend their time at 
the depdt in the ordinary clothes which they bring with them. If. 
on the road they pass through a country, either conquered or belong- 
ing to an ally, it ts compelled to clothe them. Of all existing sol- 
diers the French have the least advantage in pot of appearance, as 
it respects either size, dress, equipment, or the handling and manag- 
ing of hisarms. A regiment of French infantry which has just been 
filled up with conscripts presents no uniformity to the eye: with the 
exception of the grenadiers, it has only the appearance of a number 
of raw recruits, picked up in haste, and huddled together without 
choice aiid without order. The conscript. practises the trade of a 
saldier before he has learned his air. They are the soldiers of Louis 
the Fourteenth and Frederic the Second in the last years of theit 
wars.” , 


The last chapter of M. Faber’s work is occupied with an 
account of what is still called the National Guard of France ; 
that is, the whole of the male population, from twenty to 
sixty years of age, who are liable to be called forth at the com- 
mand of government. It was in the autumn of 1805, on no-, 

¥ tice of the preparations of Russia and Austria, that this mea- 
sure was last agitated in the Senate, when Bonaparte was 
empowered to put in arms whatever part of the population he 
chose. ‘The chief object of this enactment was to strike awe 
into foreign powers, by a demonstration of the vast resources 
ef France. ‘Ihe levy was ordered in the frontier-departments 
only, and in these was very imperfectly carried into effect, Bona 
parte being fully aware that it is an army, and not a popular levy, 
whi 
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which guards the throne of a despot. The part of the national 
levies which is permanent consists of a company of reserve for 
each department, maintained at the expence of the department 
and the municipalities, for the purpose of guarding the houses 
of the prefects, the courts of justice, and other public establish- 
ments. ‘These companies amount in all to a force of 15,000 
men, completely equipped, and officered in general by retired 
soldiers. Guards of honour, to receive, Bonaparte in his cir- 
cuits, have likewise been partially formed, ef are directed to 
consist of young men of respectable family. 

On this subject of the national guard, M. Faber is disposed 
to enlarge, with a considerable share of that exaggeration which 
forms, it must be acknowleged, a characteristic feature of the 
hook, and should induce us to admit its evidence with some 
allowance and hesitation. He dwells on the circumstance of mil- 
lions being enrolled in the lists, and of Bonaparte’s rage to 
make all his subjects soldiers, as if it were a perfectly practi- 
cable matter to provision such multitudes in the field. Enough 
occurred among ourselves, in the beginning of the present war, 
to enable us to form an estimate of the efficacy of unlimited 
volunteering 5 and to satisfy us that Bonaparte could not resort 
to a more effectual method of clogging the developement of his 
resources. 

‘Another point in which we dissent from M. Faber regards the 
state of the population of France; which, notwithstanding all 
his arguments, and notwithstanding the havock of twenty years 
‘of war, we are disposed to believe is on the increase since the 
Revolution. The lists, which are now in the course of publica- 
tion in this country, will shew how considerable has been our 
increase during ten years in which so many of our countrymen 
have been prevented from raising families, and will set in a 
striking light the power of the principle of population in every 
country which enjoys internal tranquillity. _ 

A third point, in which we are at issue with this author, has 
reference to the question of giving aid from a national treasury 
to local works, such as roads and canals. In censuring Bona- 
parte’s failure in such aids, M. Faber takes for granted that it 
1s good policy to confer them from the public funds, and 
unwise as well as cruel to assess the expence on thé district 
Tn our view of the matter, all such works are unadvisable when 
they do not pay themselves ; that is, when they do not afford 
to the undertakers a return equivalent to the ordinary profit of 
trade. When this is not the case, they can be regarded as 
nothing else than absorptions of productive capital; and it would 
have been much better for the country, notwithstanding the 
imposing sound of public utility, to have refrained from them, 
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‘We censure Bonaparte, therefore, not for withholding the na. 
tional money, but for delinquencies of a different kind ; for hig 
hypocrisy in pretending to give it, and next for the folly of is- 
suing government-orders for enterprizes which ought always 
to be left to the free calculation of individuals. ‘This brings us 
to the consideration of another topic, which we have more than 
once impressed on our readers, and in which we are happy in 
receiving the support of M. Faber ; we mean, Bonaparte’s utter 
ignorance of the principles of civil government. ‘¢'The new 
principles,’ says M. Faber, p.193- ‘ which he has taken for the 
foundation of his edifice aré inv ariably the worst that could be 
adopted. This is proved by every branch of the civil polity of 
France,—by her finances, hér commerce, her manufactures and 
her agriculture :—destined from his childhood for the military 

rofession, he had peither call nor opportunity to acquire a 
Enowtere of civil administration ; and since he seized the helm 
of the state, his time has been too much occupied to allow 
him to supply the deficiency of his early education.’ 


With respect to another question of great importance, the im-_ 
policy of the Conscription, it is not clear that M. Faber is in- 


clined to carry his views so far as we do, He expatiates very 
forcibly on the discontent which it excites towards Bonaparte, 
and declares that, if any general insurrection take place in 
France, it will proceed from this source. ‘ For whom, say mil- 
lions of families, are we kept in such suffering and disquietude? 
- for a foreigner who plays 2 most cruel game with the blood 
of Frenchmen ?? —but M. Faber does not go the length of pro- 
nouncing conscription to be a less advantageous mode of raise 
ing an army than voluntary levy; and many of our country- 
men are disposed, with Bonaparte, to consider this engine as 
the main-spring of his powet, ‘To us, however, it has always 
appeared that, in a soldier, nothing can counterbalance the 
want of good will; while, in a country, no mode of enlistment 
can be more pernicioys than that which perpetuates the exist- 
ence of alarm, and drives so many thousands jnto éxile. If 
we attend to the vast population of France, an annual levy of 
60,000 or 80,000 men does not appear extraordinary ; ; and if 
we reflect, in addition, on the military temper of its inhabitants, 
we shall be inclined to call it a moderate proportion. _In short, 
after the example of what was done under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., we need not hesitate to say that a number equal 
to the above, or greater, might be annually raised by voluntary 
enlistment ; and in that case, how much does Bonaparte lose 
by persisting in his present method. The true way of obtains 
ing soldiers is to make their profession worth following ; to 


Open to the meritorious the road to promotion; and to give an 
extended 
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extended application to the principle of timited service: Were 


these and some additional regulations carried into. effect in our | 


army, there would be no more want of soldiers, and no more 
necessity for cajoling them to enlist, than there is in regard to 
labourers for any mechanical profession. -An‘end ‘would thus 
be put to the incalculable mischief of recruiting by bounties, 
and to the equally serious. evils of desertion : while all this 
might be attained with a much smaller increase of pay than 
may at first appear necessary ;—the attractions of a military life, 
its honour, and the prospect of advancement, serving, among a 
free and spirited people, as 2 powerful counterpoise to a defici- 
ency of emolument and to the hazards of battie. 

Enough has appeared, from the extracts which we have 
made, to satisfy our readers that M. Faber has given circula- 
tion to many “truths ungrateful” to his former master. Al. 
though we were previously acquainted with most of .the. par- 
ticulars contained in the volume, yet some part of the work 
possesses the attraction of novelty, and a greater part has the 
advantage of animated and eloquent description ;; but it -has 
unfortunately happened that occasional success im jpathetic 
writing has tempted the author to indulge too frequently in) it, 
and often lays him open:to the charge of declamatien, Of this 
excess, the conclusion of the eighth and of the tenth chapters 
afford rather amusing examples. ‘These ebullitions are unfor- 
tunately at variance with perspicuity and precision; and the reader 
who opens the book in quest of particular facts will turn over 
page after page of general effusion, before he attains, if he ever 
attains, the object of his search. After thiscomment, it will excite 
little surprize in our readers to be:told that,M. Faber is greatly 
deficient in the arrangement of his materials ;: and that his.work 
appears to have been written straight forwards without the 
advantage of a previous plan. References are also made to 
passages which are not in the present Volume, (as in pager37. 
to a chapter on Finance,) from which we are in hopes that.the 
second volume is complete, and may. find its way to England, 
On the whole, although we cannot. join with Mr. Walsh. in,alt 
his encomiums on M. Faber, nor adhere to all the represen 
tations of the latter, we. are sufficiently interested in the pro- 
duction to be glad of the present portion of it, and to be 
anxious for the second. -,. | : 

The translation partakes, in some respects, of the inequality 
of the original ; several. parts appearing ‘to be better executed 
than others. Some Scoticisms also occur, The chapter on 
the Conscription seems to be rendered’with accuracy; while, in 
the preceding part of the volume, we meet with such Gallicisms 
as (p. 46.) ‘impress,’ for stamp; page 53. ‘jealous of,’ for deze 
sirousof, and p. #11. § Paris has a throne in its midst,’ &c. 
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Arr. VII. 4 popular Treatise on the Natural and Artificial Causes 
of Disease in general, with the Means of Prevention, and Rules 

r Diet, Regimen, &e. By John Roberton, (late of Edinburgh) 
Author of the Practical ‘Treatise on the internal Use of Cantha- 
rides,* &c. 2Vols. 8vo. 10s.6d, Boards. Highley. 1811, 


WE are rather at a loss to know in what class to place Mr. 
Roberton’s work. It is said to be intended for popular 
use ; yet many parts of it would be both uninteresting and un- 
intelligible to an unprofessional reader: while, on the contrary, 
a large portion of it is occupied with that species of common- 
place matter, which would appear intolerably tedious to any 
one who had advanced beyond the very elements of science. 
It has been observed that amphibious animals, or such as are 
furnished with organs that may be used for different purposes, 
seldom possess that perfection of structure which those display 
who are more limited in their powers; a duck neither swims 
as well as a fish, nor walks as well as a land animal; and in the 
Same manner, that species of publication, the object of which 
is to afford instruction to readers of all descriptions, is com- 
monly ill-adapted for any, — it is tow learned for the illiterate, 
and too simple for the learned. Notwithstanding the title, 
such a kind of amphibious production does that which is before 
us appear to be. 

The subject of this work is indeed sufficiently important, 
and might see afforded a fund of useful information for either 
class of readers. A popular treatise on the general sources of 
disease, and on the regulations which ought to be observed in 
the common intercourses of life for the preservation of health, 
if so drawn up as to avoid all intricate discussions and doubt- 
ful hypotheses, might be made very interesting. On the other 
hand, a not less interesting treatise might have been written for 
the use of the medical practitioner ; which should contain an 
abstract of the different opinions that have been embraced on 
these topics, and a statement of the conclusions that may be 
legitimately deduced from them. It is a subject on which we 
have a great mass of ill-digested matter, and facts of doubt- 
ful authority, and which especially stands in need of this species 
of purification. Whatever opinion, however, we may indivi- 
dually form of the character of Mr.R.’s Treatise, it professes to 
be for popular use, and according to this standard we must 
estimate its merits, 

An introduction of considerable length is occupied in exhi- 
biting the miseries which are attendant on the union of disease 
and poverty ; and, probably for the purpose of enhancing the 
smportance of his undertaking, the author seems to have spared 
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ho pains in clothing his description in the most ornamented 
dress. It is written in a style of flowery declamation, abund- 
antly intermingled with scraps of poetry, and interspersed 
with moral reflections : but neither the declamation nor the 
poetry, nor the moralities had the effect of awakening in our 
minds any sympathy for the sufferers. In fact, the whole has a 
character of triteness, which effectually prevents it from making 
any impression on the feelings. In quoting the following spe- 
_cimen of Mr. Roberton’s descriptive powers, we conceive that 


_— sam maenaytt 
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he cannot object to our announcing it as a favourable sample, 


because very nearly the same description occurs in another part 
of the work ; 


‘ Though this most awful extreme of contagious fever is not very 
revalent in this country, it is still fatal to thousands in the obscure 
and loithsome retreats of poverty. There, every circumstance refines 
the pcison, prepares the victim, and hurls him to rapid dissolution ; 
unheeded by the affluent, the gay, and even the humane; and too 
often avoided by the timid and the ignorant. 

‘ He lies, then, in a bed which would produce disease even to the 
healthy, absorbed in his own foetid and contagious perspiration, till 
he either dies or accidentally recovers. His few attendants, or his 
helpless family, though unaffected by such diseases, are, from other 
causes, perhaps equally miserable, And what must be their danger, 
as well as misery, who consume the day in the same cell, almost in 
contact with the sick, and waste the night on the same pallet of dis- 
ease and wretchedness ? P 

‘ Let even the hardened and unfeeling, or the thoughtless and 


voluptuous, enter for a moment these receptacles of pestilence and - 


death! Let them breathe the,naisome vapours! Let them hear the 
cry at once of want and pain, the incoherent mutterings of wild de- 
lirium, the groans of the expiring, and the wailings of the miserable 
survivors! et them behold the sick, the dying and the dead ! 

¢ One would at least expect the infant to be exempt from this ace 
cumulation of wretchedness, and would hope that the bosom of its 
mother might remain to soothe it ; but—-the tears of the mother drop 
upon her infant ;—her bosom is collapsed ;—its vessels are exhausted; 
~—~the fountain of life is dried up. What can the wish of the mother, 
—what can her filial love,—-what can the hoarse scream of her thirsty 
infant,—what can its vain suction effect ? 

‘ On the same bed, perhaps, are children shivering in the cold, and 
burning in the hot stage of fever ; one raving in delirium, frantic or 
stupified with despair ; another breathing his last, or extended a dis- 
figured and loathsome corpse. Probably some squalid daughter of 
poverty, careless of life, may administer the produce of rags in pawn ; 
~—possibly some friend of humanity, absorbed in pity, and defying 
danger, may pour out the antidote, whilst he inhales the poison.’ 


The plan which the author proposes to pursue.is laid: down 


with a superfluous degree of minuteness. He presents us with 
three 
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three books 3 the first of which is divided into two parts, and 
the first part into three chapters, containing an account of the 
causes of disease, and the means of obviating these causes: the 
first chapter giving the natural and the second relating the arti- 
ficial causes: ‘The natural causes are arranged under the sepa- 
rate heads of soil, climate, and situation ; and the artificial causes 
under those of the construction of houses, occupations, modes 
of living, and manners in general. The second part contains 
two chapters, ‘in the first of which are explained plans of 
police, by which diseases arising from the foregoing causes 
may be prevented ; the second includes the practical methods 
by which the diseases themselves may be remedied.’ The 2d 
and 3d books are intended to be purely practical, the former of 
them applying to Edinburgh, and the latter to London, the prin- 
ciples which ate supposed to have been detailed in the first 
book.—We are great advocates for method and arrangement, 
but too much of it produces the same bad effect as the want of 
it ; the attention is distracted, and the reader is puzzled by his 
attempts to unravel the intricate path which has been marked out 
for him. It will not be expected from us-.to follow the author 
step by step through all his divisions and subdivisions, and in 
each particular case to shew where he is defective and where 
tedundant, where his reasoning is fallacious, and where his con- 
clusions are erroneous. It must be sufhcient to remark that 
we have observed all these faults to exist, and neither unfre- 
quently nor in small degree. He betrays a prevailing vague- 
ness in the manner of treating all the subjects, that gives the 
work the air of 2 schoolboy’s exercise, which it was necessary 
_ to make of a certain length, and to spin out to a certain num- 
ber of pages, rather than the air of the production of a man of 
science, who hact been desirous of procuring the most correct 
information, and of communicating it in the best manner to his 
readers. : : 

Altough the bulk of this treatise consists of materials 
brought together from a variety of sources, we meet occasion- 
ally: with something which assumes the air of originality: but 
we fear that this originality will be found to be the only merit. 
of those parts. ‘The following remarks on Contagion will, we 
imagine, justify our opinion ; 

‘ In considering the developement of contagious poisons, it must 
excite astonishment, that a particle’so small, as frequently to be 
invisible, should so rapidly derange all the functions of life in. a 

erson of the most robust constitution. Should we. not experience . 
the same feeling on perceiving those inflammations witheut fire, those 
combustions without heat, those sudden instances of disorganization, 


and all the phenomena produced by the oxygenated muriatic acid, 
were 
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yere we not acquainted with its composition, before observing its 
effects? And should we not conclude, that both operate on suhilar 
principles ? | : 3 
¢ Contagions and poisons may in teality consist of the same ma- 
terials, varying but in their proportions, cr in some unimportant cir- 
cumstance ; and the virus of syphilis, small-pox, and measles, and of 
the spider, rattle-snake and other venomous creatures, as being all of 
animal production, may chiefly consist of azote and oxygen, com-: 
bined. perhaps with some other ingredient : there is also high proba- 
bility that marsh-miasmata- will be found little else than a similar 
compound. The ichor of cancer atid other corroding ulcers is very 
probably pretty much of the same thing. This idea at least seems 
to be countenanced by what we observe in the syphilitic virus, which 
when applied to a secreting surface, causes gonorrhoea ; to a dry:one 
chancre ; to a glandular surface, bubo, &c. ; and it is probable, that 
2 similar exciting cause may, by operating upon the constitution, in 
one way produce continued, in another, remittent fevers, which in 
reality differ from each other less,in their causes, than in the parti- 
cular part of the body to which this cause is applied.’ : 


- Our medical readers will at once perceive how much false 
analogy, how much insufficient argument, and how much. 
gratuitous assumption, these few sentences discover. 


Now these volumes profess to be written for popular use; 
and so far as the removal of disease depends on any arrange- 
ments which enter into the common concerns of life, direc- 
tions for this purpose form an essential part of them: but the: 
author does not rest here; he proceeds to lay down plans for 
the treatment of particular diseases; he even enters into con- 
troversial discussions respecting these diseases; and this he 
does in regard to some diseases of the most critical nature, — 
such, for example, as hydrocephalus. Yet we have no hesitation 
in saying that any person who gives popular directions for the 
cure of hydrocephalus is doing an injury to society. If, however, 
in this part, Mr. Roberton is stepping beyond the proper limits 
of his subject, in others he is as much within the line of pro- 
priety ; some of the observations being as ridiculously trifling, 
as others are hurtful from a contrary cause. If the different 
parts could be amalgamated together, or if they could unite 
and form a chemical mixture, possibly the resulting compound 
might be of about the proper consistence. ‘Thus, a few pages 
after the popular directions for. treating hydrocephalus, pneu- 
monia, dropsy, &c. the author kindly informs. us that literary 
Men are too apt to lead sedentary lives, and that they ought to 
use exercise ; that studying by candle-light is bad, because the 
candles vitiate the air and injure the eyes; and, lastly, that it is 
necessary to wash the feet and cut the nails. 


7 Bed Bos. 
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Art. VIII. £ssay on the Military Policy and Institutions of the’ 
British Empire. By C. W. Pasley, Captain in the Corps of Royal’ 
Engineers. Second Edition. Part I. 8vo. pp. 533. 128. 


Boards. Lloyd. 1811. 


pase a book should arrive at a second edition, before we 


have had an opportunity of making our report of it, is in 
itself some evidence that public curiosity has been attracted by 
it, even though its excellence should not thus be absolutely and 
decisively established. Such has’ been the case with Captain 


Pasley’s Essay ; and though we shall by no means find our- 


selves justified in ascribing to it that general merit which might 
‘have served to produce or to account for an extensive circula- 
tion of the volume, we must allow that it is creditable to the 
author.as an evidence of his ability and his reading, and of the 
manner in which he applies his spare time and Fis thoughts. 
He must permit us, however, to differ from him widely on the 
ehief principles which he maintains; and truly do we regret 
that, even while we. are writing*, the complexion of conti- 
nental affairs warrants us in adopting less. sanguine views than 
those by which his opinions are guided. We confess, indeed, 
that we are not prepared to adopt and tc inculcate such ener- 
getic maxims as he suggests, with regard either to the domestic 
er the foreign policy of this empire. Our readers shall see 
what these maxims are, on a subject on which they must feel 
interested, and shalt judge whether they can embrace them with 
the author, or demur to them with us. 

- Captain P. informs us that he originally intended, ¢ after three 
er four preliminary chapters,’ to proceed directly to treat of our 
military institutions; reserving the developement of the principles 
ef the martial policy and the offensive-system of warfare which, 
he conceives,.we ought to pursue, for the second part of his. 
essay : but that, on re-consideration, he deemed it adviseable ta 
change. this arrangement, and to make the latter precede the for- 
mer, as being by far the most important subject of the two. 
He says ‘ that more than a hundred pages were printed off be- 
fore he determined on this alteration ;? and for this reason he 
itreats: the reader’s excuse for the want of due method in ar- 
ranging the component parts of the introductory chapter, which 
‘explains the whole of his plan, as well as the principles on 
which he writes.” 

* Even, we say, “while we are writing,” how are all the strong holds. 
of. Spain falling into the hands of the French invaders4 Montserrat 
itself, which we have just been describing, (see p. 362.) and which 
seemed ta be rendered.so impregnable: by nature alone, has been suc. 
cessfully stormed by the active and enterprizing enemy. 
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The Essay is divided into twelve chapters, and proves 
the writer to be a warm and strenuous advocate for ¢arrying 
on: offensive warfare against all our enemies ; for our man- 


fully wresting (or attempting to wrest) from Bonaparte all the 


territories which he has acquired or over-run, and even destroy- 
ang the French empire itself ; for planting the British flag on the. 
Appennines, or on the plains of Champagne, with the same’ 
undaunted hearts with which we now display it on the ocean ; 
for conquering Holland, the Netherlands, &c. &c. 3 for seiz- 
ing on Sicily and other large islands, in order to corivert’ 
them into colonies or provinces of our own; and for throwing 
the gauntlet to Bonaparte, and challenging him to meet us 
hand to hand on the Ebro, the Elbe, the Loire, or indeed in 
any part of the known world! The Captain contends that no- 
thing short of such daring exploits, and brilliant conquests, for 
the purpose of setting our population on a footing with that 
of the enemy, can preserve to us our present superiority at sea 5 
and he encourages us to engage in such perilous enterprizes by: 
confidently promising us ultimate success, if we act with per- 
severance and vigour, although he allows that our adversary’s 
authority extends over more than five individuals to our one. 
He reprobates what he calls our present narrow arid contracted 
system of military operations, which is not calculated for the 
recovery of Hanover, nor for drawing the French from the Baltic 
and the northern parts of Germany; and he positively insists 
on it that nothing can save us from slavery and destruction, 
. but our pursuing immediately, as our enemies have uniformly 
done both before and since the Revolution, the martial policy of 
the Romans. He seems to be of opinion that, like them, we 
should for our own safety adopt a regular plan of offensive 
war, which we should steadily and unremittingly pursue till we 
shall not be in danger from any other country ; and he thinks 
that, instead of sending small or even moderate armies to the 
continent, we ought to send an overwhelming force, in order to 
enable us, with or without the assistance of our allies, to beat 
our foes almost always and every where. 

Captain P. takes it for granted ‘that this country is by no 
means at present in a state capable of resisting a powerful in- 
vasion ; that nothing but our naval superiority has saved us 
from being at this moment a province of France;’ and that the 
sovereignty of the ocean must be yielded up by Great Britain 
to the Continent of Europe, unless new measures of military 
policy be adopted, in less than the short period of thirty years. 
Before he proceeds, however, to point out particularly the ne- 
cessity of our carrying on offensive or external and continental 
warfare, till we accomplish the overthrow of the French empire, 
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Captain Pasley gives what he calls a ¢ comparative view of 
the force and resources of it and the British empire ; with 
reflections arising from the subject in regard to the probable’ 
decay of our commerce, manufactures, and naval power.’ 
As to the first of these topics, he seems to be conscious that he 
js not competent to the proper discussion of it, and therefore 
declines ‘ involving himself in a labyrinth of financial calcula- 
tions.’ He does not appear even to know the data from which 
alone the relative degrees of absolute force in different nations 
can with any sort of accuracy be estimated, and therefore un- 
avoidably draws erroneous conclusions. ‘The absolute force of 
the French empire, compared with that of the British, may be 
regarded as in the direct ratio of the number of inhabitants and 
the quantity of taxes taken together in the former, to the num- 
ber of inhabitants and the quantity of taxes taken together in 
the latter. As to the probable decay of our commerce and ma-: 
nufactures, his prediction is unfortunately too well founded on 
actual events. : 
’ Captain P. observes, (p. 16.) that ‘the five grand and leading 
points to be considered between nations at war are, their popu- 
lation, their revenue, their means of rearing searaen, the energy 
of their executive governments, and the spirit and patriotism 
of their people.’ Now it is evident that one of these grand 
points is applicable only to maritime states. He ought also to: 
have taken other circumstances into consideration ; such as the 
industry, circulation, and particularly the local situations of, and 
the spaces occupied by, their respective degrees of population ; 
for an extensive territory with a thin scattered population, let 
those who inhabit it be ever so hardy or daring, is but ill cal- 
culated for the. purposes of conquest, and still worse for those 
of defence: since the power of resistance by a given mamber 
of men must, ceteris paribus, be always in the inverse ratio of 
the space which they occupy. : 

In the I{Id chapter, the author treats of colonies, attempts 
to estimate the importance of various colonial and insular de- 
pendencies, and concludes that the greatest insular empires 
which can be formed would be incapable of long preserving a 
naval superiority over the continent of Europe. He is of 
opinion that our foreign possessions in general-add but little to 
our strength, and that some of them even tend to diminish it; 
and he highly disapproves of our conquering or taking posses- 
sion of little islands and paltry fortresses. Many of our foreigg 
territories, it must be confessed, involve this country in ex 
pences for their protection and support, which far exceed the 
amount of any benefit that we derive from them ; and, which 
is still worse, in time of war they greatly lessen our disposeable 
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force at-home. © Witness our North American possessions,.and_ 


_‘panticularly our territories in the East ; which, under the opera- 

tion of an exclusive charter, and the management of an avari- 
tious and ambitious.Company, have drawn us into an expendi- 
ture on their account that is little short of forty millions, from 
which the country can never expect to reap any advantage. 
_In Chapters IV. V. and VI. the author considers martial 
policy; which he defines to be, ¢ the spirit and views with 
which war may be conducted.’ This is but a vague definition. 
Having censured our present system of military operations as 
by far too contracted, he maintains that we must either adopt 
immediately a new one, or perish: he is an ayowed enemy 
to subsidies and coalitions ; and he thinks that we might derive 
a great accession of strength from aggrandising ourselves on the 
Continent, being of opinion that continental conquests are more 
advantageous than insular acquisitions : 


« If the principles (he says) laid down in chapter third be admitted, 
we ought, if we find France herself unassailable, to conquer in Holland, 
in the Netherlands, and in the north of Germany: since continental 
are in general more beneficial than insular conquests, and the nearer 
home that we can act, the better. But as circumstances may not 
always directly favor our wishes, we must watch opportunities of 
acting with constant energy upon plans previously digested, in order 
to effect our great object, that of diminishing the power of our enemy, 
and of increasing our own. We must assist our allies when we can- 
not conquer for ourselves ; we must attack islands, when it may not 
appear convenient to attack the continent ; but we must never neg- 
lect to employ our arms in vigorous external warfare somewhere, 
although, if we had been free to choose, we might have fixed upon 
another scene of action,’ 


_ Some good remarks occur at p. 179. et seq. on the want 
of information that has often, been found mest prejudicially to 
operate in our army, on continental expeditions ; particularly 
on the deficiency of geographical knowlege, and of a public 
collection of maps and charts, which should be served out as 
occasion requires. . 

- The VIIth chapter treats on the war now carrying on in 
Spain, viewed according to the principles of a vigorous martial 
policy. 

* Here, Captain P. contends, we should act as principals and 
not as allies, as he says we ought to do in every war that has 
the dismemberment of the French empire for its object. We. 
shall be happy if a short time does not produce events suf- 
ficient to convince most of our countrymen that we are already 
acting too much as principals, both in Spain and in 


Portugal. The author thinks that we ought to. employ an. 
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overwhelming British force in the former, conceiving it to be the 
rnost favourable or in the world as a theatre of action for 
humbling the power o Bonaparte :— but, if the prosecution 
of the war for some time, even with the troops which we 
already have there, may produce an unpleasant effect on our 
currency and finances, what might be the consequence to both 

. of our sending thither 160 or 200 thousand men, if we had 
them to send ? 

Chapter VIII. discusses the necessity of mixing politics with 
war, because a vigorous martial policy insures success in diplo- 
macy, and on the impolicy of granting subsidies to by the 
powers. The first of these propositions is illustrated by t 
conduct of the Romans, whom the writer endeavours to echibit 
to us as patterns for imitation ; and, as to the last, he deems it 
incomparably better to employ native troops than a mercenary 
or subsidized force. 

In the IXth chapter, Captain Pasley assigns what he calls 
reasons for our acting offensively in a war with France; mene. 
tions the necessary preliminary steps ; and treats of the im- 
policy and injustice of replacing foreign Princes uncondition- 
ally in their former dominions, after we have obtained posses- 
sion of them by conquest. He says it is of greatimportance 
to us to lop off the countries on which the power of Bona- — iT, 
parte is principally founded, and either to establish their per- 
manent independence or to add them to our own empire. We 
should therefore, he observes, as that ruler‘acts in a very tyran- 
nical and oppressive manner even in France, and most insuf- 
ferably so in his other dominions, ‘attack him, whilst we have 
the power, at home, when he is weak and detested, and strike 
at the fountain-head of his resources, as soon as possible, and 
with all the vigour of which our own will admit.’ We are 
inclined to think that most people will regard such observations, | 
as vague, and as bordering on extravagance. Captain P. should 
make it appear that Bonaparte is either ‘ weak’ or ¢ detested’ 
in France, before he unscrupulously ventures on such an as- 
sertion. He seems to be aware of strong objections to our 
carrying the war directly into France, and that an attack on 
that country might be precarious: but he roundly asserts that 
¢ nothing can be more tempting to our arms, or can afford us 
fairer hopes of.a successful issue, than the other continental 
countries either conquered by the French or in a state of vas- 
salage under the French empire.’ Yet in the very next page, 
-as if forgetting these countries, he tells us ‘that it does not 

- seem to him adviseable, that we should at the present moment, 
divide our force by making an attack upon the French any 


where, except in the Spanish peninsula : but that we should 
lose 
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lose no time.in preparing ourselves, and in forming our plans 
for taking advantages of new opportunities hereafter, which 
will most certainly present themselves.’ Here, then, he seems 
to be sensible that we have sufficient employment now in that 
peninsula ; and we think that he judges rightly in leaving Hol- 
Jand, the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, &c. to themselves for 
the present. He reprobates, on every occasion, what he terms 
our timid martial poltcy and evacuating system ; and he speaks of 
Walcheren, Danish Zealand, and Sicily, in the following terms; 


‘Had we kept possession of Walcheren, the navigation of the 
Scheldt would have been rendered, in a great measure, useless to the 
enemy ; any armament which he could have assembled in that river, 
for the invasion of England, would have been liable to an attack, on 
our- part, under circumstances the most disadvantageous to him ; and 
we there had the finest point from whence to attempt, not merely the 
destruction of ships and gun-boats, but the permanent conquest of 
Holland, a thing which we ought always to have in view. 

« As a military position, it appears to me, that Walcheren would 
have been, by the assistance of a flotilla, almost as defensible as Gib- 
‘altar; nor would it have required a much greater garrison than that 
fortress does, in time of war with Spain*. Under our management 
it might again have been the point, from which better laws were to 
be expected by the people of Holland ; and, certainly, considered in 
a naval, commercial, and military point of view, it was invaluable. 
Whether the loss of men by its chmate, acting upon a small garrison, 
not exposed to hardships, provided with proper conveniences, and 
having all possible. precautions taken to prevent sickness amongst 
them, would have been serious, so serious at least as to counterba- 
lance all its advantages, { do not pretend to decide. 





‘ * 1f nothing had yet appeared before the public, in support of 
this opinion, which I gave when examized before the House of Com- 
mons, as an evidence, upon the inquiry into the late expedition to 
the Scheldt, I should think myself bound to explain it. But the 
author of the Narrative of that expedition, has (in his 2d edition) 
made-observations upon the strength of Waicheren, which appear to 
me very judicious, and to which I refer. The plan, upon which he 
says Flushing might have been defended, is similar to one which wae 
actually transmitted to Lord Chatham by me, for that particular 
purpose, on the 28th of August, 1809. It happened that no opinion 
of any officer of rank in the British army, was produced in favour of 
the strength of Walcheren ; but I know that this might have been 
done. Buonaparte, it afterwards appeared, had ordered Flushing to 
be defended upon the same principle recommended by me; only that 
I proposed a partial inundation, which could have done little or no 
injury to the island : his orders were positive, to lay the whole of it 
under salt-water. ’ } : 

+ Surely this is an odd way of arguing. It is not discussiag a 
question, but taking only one side it. Rev. 
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.reduced and settled in a proper state of tranquillity, will be so aig 


“we ought hereafter to attempt the conquest of Italy. 
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‘© Tf the loss of Walcheren may be considered, in many respects, a 
‘matter of regret, our evacuation of Danish Zealand, in 1807, is a 
‘measure which cannot be too deeply lamented.’ ‘Fhe latter island 
“possesses all the advantages which render the former of importance ; 
whilst it is much superior to it in population and resources, and is 
-blest with a pure salubrious air, Without Zealand, it will be impos- 
sible for us to-take adyantage of any new turn of affairs, in order to 
carry our arms into Germany ; for it would be the height of im- 

rudence, or rather of madness, to leave our enemies, the Danes, in 


‘strength behind us. Had we been established in Zealand, at the 


_time when Schill got possession of Stralsund, how easy it would have 
been for us to have sent a detachment to occupy that city, which, 
with the adjacent isle of Rugen, affords the most favorable rendez, 
vous for an army destined to act upon the neighbouring payt of the. 
continent. 

‘ Preparatory, therefore, to any operations in the north of Europe, 
it is absolutely necessary, that we have possession of the Danish 
islands, and the sooner we make our attack upon them the better ; 

-lest, by deferring this indispensable preliminary measure, we may lose 
some opportunity of striking a decisive blow against the French 
power, 

__ ©'To say nothing of the chances of war, which are always doubt- 
ful ; when we reflect, that a second expedition against Zealand may 
demand, at least, as great an armament, as that which formerly acted 
under Lord Cathcart ; the loss of the services of so considerable a 
force, for the period that may be required, before the island can be 


a disadvantage to us, in our general operations in other parts of the 
world, that the impolicy of our evacuating system appears evident. 
Jt is probable, also, that the Danes may be prepared to make a 
much more vigorous defence than their former one: this, however, 
“should be no discouragement to us; for our naval superiority gives 
us every advantage, that the heart of man could wish for, in insular 


‘warfare. Indeed it would be a thing highly desirable for our pur- 


poses, that the Danish government would collect all their resources, 


and assemble every soldier whom they can possibly mustey, for the 


defence of Zealand ; because they would thereby give us the noblest 
opportunity, if we chose to embrace it, of crushing the whole military 


force of Denmark at one blow. 
‘ Our troops in Sicily stand in a commanding position, from whence 
In the mean 


time, we ought always loudly to announce our intention of so doing, 


im order, by our threats, to throw our enemy into a state of terror 


and alarm ; as well as to keep the minds of the people of Italy in a 
constant ferment, to feed their hopes, and to make them look up to 
us as their future deliverers and protectors: But the first thing ne- 
cessary, in order to prepare ourselves for the various contingencies of 
fortune, is to establish ourselves upon a firmer basis in Sicily. No- 
thing can be more precarious than our present footing in that island,’ 


With regard to the impolicy of our re-placing foreign Princes 


in their former dominions, we may defer that question till we 
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get them into our possession, and have it in our power to dis- 
pose of them. | OTs 

' Inthe Xth chapter, the author endeavours to’-give us a gee 
merak view of foreign affairs; and to point out the terms.on 
which we ought to treat with our allies and with our enemies. 
As to the former of these, the survey: is: certainly very defec+ 
tive, and in some respects not correct. In regard to the latter, 
instead of holding out to us any reasonable prospect of peace, 
C ptain Pasley proposes such terms for us to adopt and demand, 
as are calculated to remove it from our hopes for ever, and to 
involve us in perpetual warfare. For example, in page 450. he 
tells us ¢ that to have a safe, permanent, and honourable peace 
with France, let the character of its* rulers be what it may, 
will be utterly impossible, until we increase our own strength 
and diminish that of our enemies so much, by a vigorous 
systein of warfare, as to make them feel that their safety will 
depend as much on our moderation as upon their own power of 
resistance 5’ and in page 45s. ¢ that, should the Freneh offer 
to make peace with us before we shall have achieved this de- 
sirable change, we must refuse to negociate, unless they pre- 
viously agree to evacuate the Spanish peninsula and the kjng- 
dom of Naples; to renounce maritime affairs for ever; and 
that Bonaparte send over to England and deliver up to us 
every vessel belonging to him, which is entitled to carry a 
pendant, from the three ‘decker to the gun-boat inclusive’! ] 
He concludes the chapter with observing ¢ that we must remind 
the French Emperor, that they, whose views a peace would 
promote, must yield to the terms of those whose interest it 
is to remain at war; that he being in the former, we in the 
latter, predicament, it is our business to dictate, his to accept 5 
and that if he does not chuse to submit to our demands, we 
and our posterity will make war with him and his successors for 
ever.” — Did the notions and schemes of Don Quixote ever more 
strongly express the wildness of a distempered imagination ? 
Lord Hawkesbury’s celebrated march to. Paris was nothing to 
all this ! “ 

Chapter XI. defines a military nation to be one that prospers 
in war: but such a definition is extremely unsatisfactory and 
indeterminate. ‘The author also asserts that a free. govern- 
ment is essential, commerce advantageous, and other arts not 
prejudicial, to the views of a military nation. He. may there 
fore be very fairly asked the question, if commerce be really 
advantageous to the views of such a nation, how did the Ro- 
mans without commerce vanquish the Carthaginians, who were 
very commercial, and who (he says) in the first and second 


Punic wars employed abler Generals and brought better sol- 
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_ diers into the field ?—and how did the Lacedzmonians, withe - 
out commerce, acquire an ascendancy over the Athenians, who 
were a maritime state, and even the sovereignty of Pelopon- 
nesus? True it is that the governments of Carthage, Sparta, 
and Rome, were so far free that each of them consisted of the 
three simple forms, viz. Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Demo- 
cracy: but, in the time of Annibal, the Carthaginian consti- 
tution had passed its meridian, and was on the decline ; whereas 
that of Rome had just reached its greatest vigour and perfec- 
tion. Almost every Carthaginian was then actuated by an in- 
ordinate desire of gain; and luxury and corruption, introduced 
by commerce, existed among them toa great degree. — We 
observe one mis-statement made by Captain Pasley respecting 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, of which we must take 
notice. ‘Towards the bottom of page 476. he says ¢ that in the 
first Punic war, Polybius allows that the Carthaginians were 
in generalship much superior to the Romans, and in perseve- 
rance and greatness of mind equal to them; and that in the 
second they brought better soldiers into the field than their an- 
tagonists; and that as a commander Hannibal certainly out- - 
shone all his competitors.” Now Polybius ascribes a superiority 
in generalship only to one Carthaginian commander, namely, 
Amilcar Barcas. His words are these: ‘ in the present war, 
we may remark that the same ardent zeal, the same designs, 
the same generous ‘perseverance, the same passion for dominion, 
animated alike both republics. The Roman soldiers, indeed, in 
all points of bravery and spirit exceeded those of Carthage. 
But on the other hand the Carthaginian General, both in con- 
duct -and in courage, was far superior to any of those com- 
manders that were sent against him. ‘This General was Amil- 
car, surnamed Barcas, the father of Annibal, who afterward 
waged war with Rome.” — A number of other Generals were 
employed during that war by Carthage: but the superior qua- 
lities which Polybius ascribes only to one, Captain Pasley has 
allotted to all of them. Besides, Polybius does not allow An- 
nibal to have been by any means superior to Scipio, and deems 


him rather inferior. : 
The title of the last chapter is thus worded ;. 


¢ That if we act in future with greater energy and perseverance, 
Great Britain has a sufficient military force, and a favourable oppor- 
tunity, for destroying the French empire. Of the despondency hi- 
therto evinced in our operations by land ; and of the valuable posses- 
sions, which we have constantly abandoned without necessity.’ 


Here Captain P. contends, without any proof, that if we 
act against the French empire with an army of 120,000 men, 


kept up at that establishment, we can accomplish its destruc- 
: | tion, 
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tion, because ‘the French cannot procure a greater force to 
oppose us on any one part of the continent’ His observations 
on this subject:are: | OP race 

‘ ‘To judge of our own force only, in the same manner in which 
we have judged of that of the French, the two armies of Spain and of 
Walcheren combined would have amounted to more than seventy 
thousand men; but as we have never yet acted upon the vigorous 
system of the French ; as we keep a large force often in garrison, in 
places which cannot be attacked ; as we do not, also, seem to have 
adverted sufficiently to this circumstance, that an attack upon any of 
our own possessions, whilst the enemy is warmly employed-on the 
continent, would be exceedingly precarious, even if we had nota naval 
superiority ; but, by reason of that great advantage, any attempt of 
the kind, at the present moment, is next to impossible; and, at all 
events, must lead to the certain destruction of the French troops em- 
ployed-in it; it appears to me that we may, without the smallest 
danger to -our safety at home or in the colonies, employ 120,000 
soldiers upon constant service with the enemy ; which would be by 
far the most. politic mode of carrying on the war, the most saving 
both of men and of money, and the most effectual for bringing it toa 
glorious and speedy conclusion. As we might, in this case, always 
meet the French with “gan often with superior numbers, we might 


totally abandon the defensive system upon which we have hitherto . 


acted. Instead of offering battle, according to our common prac- 
tice, we might always attack our enemy ; and instead of allowing 
him to rally, or to treat with us upon equal terms, after a victory, 
which we have generally done ; we might push every success to the 
utmost, and continue the action, or the pursuit, night and day, until 
we totally destroyed him. And by this system, destray him we must, 
unless he chose to throw down his arms ; for such must be the fate of 
‘a French army, completely defeated in Spain, in Portugal, in Italy, 
and in most countries of Europe ; so much are the French detested 
by the peasants. And as I put no faith in the miracles, which it is 
said may he effected by the French power, I cannot help thinking, 
that the destruction of an army would bea greater blow to Buonaparte 
than to ourselves. : 

‘ If we set aside the embodied militia of the British islands, which 
is, at this moment, equal in discipline to most regular armies, adding 
to it a sufficient proportion of British cavalry and artillery, in order 
to render it efficient ; we shall thus have an army for home defence, 
equal in numbers to those with which Buonaparte gained most of his 
late victories. Add to thisthe body of more than three hundred thou. 
sand well-equipped volunteers and local militia-men, who may be 
called out, in case of invasion, for the defence of Great Brita in 
particular; and it must be allowed, that without a single soldier of 
the line, native or foreign, we are superabundantly strong in England, 
much stronger than Spain was, when Buonaparte poured his legions 
into that country. Hence, with the exception of a proportion of 
cavalry and artillery, as before observed, and of a few regiments of 
the line, which it would be prudent to keep in Ireland, in order tg 
insure the internal tranquillity of that island. the whole mass of the 
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regular army of Great Britain is disposable at the present momest, 
The number of troops usually kept in India need not be. increased, 
and, with the exception of Sicily, all our other colonies are perfectly 


unassailable. ; : i 
¢ Such being the circumstances of the world, and considering the 


immense body of regular soldiers kept on constant pay by this country, 
it does not seem at all necessary that we should incvease our national - 
sailitary establishment, which appears strong enough to furnish a force 
of £20,0¢0 men, for incessant actual service ; and this will be amply 
sufficient to effect the destruction of the French empire, because it is 
as great a number as Buonaparte has ever been able to act with, in the 
same part of the continent ; and the events of the last two years cer- 
tainly cannot be supposed either to have increased his resources or 
his reputation, so as to enable him to display greater energy in 
future,’ | 
A considerable part of this chapter is oceupied with repetitions 
of what’has been said in former parts of the volume, and with 
farther censures on our timid evacuating system. 
This. young officer, we understand, served for a short time in 
Spain ;- and it is singular that he seems to have imbibed on that 
unsuccessful service the notions of a conqueror. The principal 
object, which he appears to have had in composing this bulky 
Essay, is to persuade this countryto prosecute the present war till 
we succeed in enabling the Spaniards and Portuguese to assert 
their independence, and establish it on a firm foundation, — and 
also in overturning and destroying the French empire, as the 
only means of preserving our naval superiority. We conceive, 
however, that our ascendancy at sea may be much more easily 
preserved, than by engaging in crusades for making continental 
conquests in order to annihilate the power of France. Perhaps 
all that is necessary for this purpose is to find employment, on 
the return of peace, for such seamen now in our navy as may 
then be paid off, to prevent their going to other countries, Let 
our rulers and_ legislature only possess wisdom and_ patriotism 
enough to abolish all monopolies in commerce, particularly by 
throwing open the trade to the East Indies, and this object 
will be sufficiently attained. Were the East India charter re- 
scinded, probably forty or fifty times more of British manu- 
factures would in a short period be annually sent to Asia, than 
the Company now export; and this would not only afford 
astonishing relief to our manufacturers, who at present so much 
require it, but would also make qur commercial pursuits. sub- 
servient, as they ought to be, to the permanent interests and 
security of the country. ‘This is a consideration paramount to 
all others whatsoever; and by thus increasing this trade forty or 
fifty fold, we should make it operate inthe same proportion asa 
fruitful nursery of seamen for manning our navy, on any emer- 
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gency. Were this measure adopted, were proper encourage." 


ment given to our fisheries, and were due care taken to conci-~ 
liate the affections of our colonies, we might safely make a peace 
with Bonaparte to-morrow; and, in case of any future un- 
avoidable rupture with him, we could meet him witha better 
manned navy *, and set all his attempts at defiance. It is a 
notorious fact that the smail island of Jamaica alone imports 
from us, every year, commodities and manufactures to more than 
double the whole amount of those which the India Company 
send to the East ; and does not this fact sufficiently of itself 
demonstrate the ummense advantages of a free and open trade 
over a monopoly? It is also well known that the United 
States of North America have nearly three times as much ton- 
nage in the East India trade as our Company employs; and 
that, without the advantage of large capitals, they supply not 
only the Spanish and the Portuguese settlements on that conti- 
nent, but also the whole of the West India islands, and even 
our own North American colonies, with almost every Asiatic 


article, which we ourselves ought to provide, and easily might, — 


were the measure adopted which we propose. 
This performance contains several statements which, we ape 
prehend, are not strictly correct. We have already taken no- 


tice of one, and must content ourselves with pointing out a 


few more. In page 362. speaking of the Romans after the 


first Punic war, the author says; ‘ their detached armies in. 


Sicily and Sardinia obtained full possession of both these islands,’ 
‘These words would lead any reader to suppose, that the Romans 





* On the subject of the manning of our navy, Captain Pasley gives 
a note which we deem it worth while to copy: “J 

‘ Most men in this country, and even some foreigners, dazzled by 
the splendour of our present naval greatness, do actually believe, or are 
inclined to believe, that superior seamanship is, as it were, the exclur 
sive privilege of Englishmen; and that, by some kind of instinct, 
men born in the British‘islands must always be more skilful mariners, 
than men born in other countries. This supposition is not however 
justified by the experience either of the present or of former times. 
The Dutch were formerly our superiors in naval skill, The Freneh 
and Spaniards, in the American war, were reckoned equal to us in 
point of seamanship. ‘Che Danish and American seamen, even now, 
are by many considered nearly equal to our own. The Greeks and 
some other Mediterranean seamen possess a degree of spirit, activity, 
and skill, which might, if they adopted square-rigged vessels, render 
them equally fit for the navigation of the ocean, alike respectable and 
formidable both in commerce and in war. Some amongst the best 
seamen in His Majesty’s navy are at this moment foreigners, as is ale 


lowed by several officers, and which every one, who has often been. 


en beard British ships of war, may have ebserved.’ 
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had made themselves masters of the whole and every part 
of these islands by their arms: but King Hiero then possessed 
Syracuse, and a considerable part of Sicily, and afterward, as . 
an ally of the Romans, sent succours to them in their war 
against Annibal ; —and as to Sardinia, they did not acquire pos- 
session of the whole of it by force of arms. After the first Punic 
war, the Carthaginian mercenaries there, following the example 
of those in Africa, revolted, seized the principal towns, and for 
some time maintained themselves in the island by force: but 
on quarrelling with the natives, and being driven by them from 
it, they fled to Italy for refuge. The Romans, though invited 
by these mercenaries, refused at first to invade Sardinia, and 
m like manner rejected a proposal made to them by the inha- 
bitants of Utica, who offered to put them in possession of that 
city : but afterward, about the time at which the inexpiable 


‘war was brought to a conclusion by the great abilities and ex- 


loits of Amilcar, they resolved to possess themselves of that 
valuable island. ‘They declared war against the Carthaginians, 
who shewed some resentment of this measure ; and the latter, 
being unexpectedly just delivered from a most horrible contest, 
and unabie then to sustain another with the Romans, deemed it 
prudent to yield to the necessity of the times. They, there- 
fore, for the sake of peace, not only gave up Sardinia, but also 
consented to pay a tribute of twelve hundred talents. 

In the very next sentence, Captain Pasley says, ‘the Ro-. 
mans seldom or never attempted a diversion in war;’ and he 
mentions the expedition of the Proconsul Levinus against King 
Philip, as the only instance: expressing his astonishment, at 
the same time, that this circumstance ¢ has not been noticed by 
modern authors, who have written expressly on the Roman 
policy.” Here is certainly a mistake ; for the Romans had re- 
course not only to diversions but to every other branch of mi- 
litary contrivance and dexterity. Of many instances that 
might be adduced, we will mention one. When Annibal in- 
vaded Italy, Polybius informs us, the Romans posted twenty 
thousand Umbrians and Sarsinates, and an equal number of 
Czenomans and Venetians, their allies, on the Gallic border, 
in order to make incursions into the territories of the Boiarts, 
and constrain ‘that people to return and defend their own 
country. 

Captain P. also asserts, p.361., that the Romans generally 
acted on the overwhelming system in preference to dividing 
their force. The truth, however, is that they seldom employed 
in one place-more than one consular army, except on extraor- 
dinary occasions; and such an army was much inferior in 


zumber to the British troops alone who are now under the 
command 
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command of Lord Wellington. No people ever divided theiz 
force more, or had greater occasion for such a measure. | 

In his note at the bottom of page 531. the author does not 
state correctly the observations of Polybius, Book I. Chap. III.,. 
respecting some peculiarities in the tet character. ‘That 
imprudent boldness, of which Captain P. speaks in terms of the 
highest applause, and as fit for our imitation, is mentioned by 
the sage historian with censure ; and he states that, soa 
foolish obstinacy, they lost in one storm nearly 4oo vessels. 

Captain P. is not even warranted in asserting that * the Ro 
mans for several centuries had a strong prejudice against the 
sea, to which element they had never trusted themselves,’ They 
} could not well be said to be prejudiced against an element of 
which they had no.occasion to make use. ‘They never extended 
their views beyond.the limits of Italy, till they had subdued 
their neighbours. and cemented their alliance with them; and 
they had no business on the sea before they turned their atten- 
tion towards the neighbouring island of Sicily. Their first naval 
expedition was across the strait of Messina; and the adventu- 
rous manner in which the Consul Appius crossed that strait, by 
night, shews that they were not afraid to trust themselves on 
that element, as most people are at first who are strongly pres 
judiced against it; for they had not any decked vessels or ships 
of transport, nor even a single shallop, to carry over their 
troops: but, having borrowed from the Tarentines, Eleates, 
Locrians, and Neapolitans, some boats of fifty oars, and a few 
triremes, they boldly embarked the legions in them, and crossed 
during the night. 

We have thus analyzed the present volume at considerable 
length, on account of the nature of its discussions, and we had 
; - in fact selected farther quotations : but we must stop our hand, 
No one can deny that it is conceived and written with spirit, and 
with the advantages of some professional knowlege: but we 
apprehend that it must be characterized as exhibiting more of 
the energy of the soldier, than the caution of the statesman or 
the solidity of the caiculator. Like other sanguine projectors 
Capt. P. builds away, and does not count the cost. 
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Art. IX. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, on the dee 
plorable Consequences resulting to Ireland trom the very low Price 
of spirituous Liquors ; pointing out the Causes of the aggravated 
Increase of those Evils, and intreating his Attention to the Neces- 
sity and Means of remedying them. 8vo. pp. 20. Dublin, 
Parry. . 

T subject discussed in this letter is one of the most inte- 

resting in regard to public morals, and consequently in re- 


gard 
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gard to political prosperity, which can occupy the attention of — 
a legislature. ‘The prevalence of habits of intoxication, which. 
has long been the disgrace and affliction of the lower orders of 
frish, had received a considerable check.during the late stop- 
page of distillation from grain. The high price of sugar-spirit, 
and the strangeness of its taste to persons unaccustomed to 
it, operated as powerful preventives to a consumption of it,’ 
during the time which the corn-prohibition lasted, viz. from 
the middle of 1808 to the early part of the last year; and the 
eflicacy of these causes was increased by the execution of the act 
against clandestine distillation, by which it was provided that 
the districts in which private stills were discovered should be 
subjected toa heavy fine. It was soon found, however, that a 
very powerful body, the majority of Irish land-holders, raised 
their voice against the rigid collection of the fines. They had 
long ‘been ‘accustomed to find a market for their corn among 
the private distillers, and their patriotism was not proof against 
2 deduction from their rent-roll. Government, on the otlier 


hand, had suffered too severely from clandestine distillation to 


withdraw the fines, without some prospect of an equivalent re 
venue. Whether either party was actuated by a wish to im- 
prove the public morals will be best determined by the nature » 
of the measures which they:agreed to adopt 3 namely, to re- 
move every bar to the establishment of Hcensed stills in the 
most remote situations, and to reduce the duty so low as to 
annihilate the temptation to illicit distillery. ‘The dimirfution 
of duty was not less than 75 per cent., which, coupled with 
the superior cheapness of corn-spirit, suddenly redueed liquor 
to arate which put it completely within the reach of that chiss 
who are so apt to become its victims. An unfortunate alteration 
has accordingly been produced in the habits of the lower 
orders ; and the number of prisoners detained for nightly riot, 
within fhe police-district of Dublin, has of late increased fours 
fold. It appears likewise that the average. number of pas 
tients admitted into the Fever-Hospital in Cork-street, Dublin, 
during the twenty months when spirits were high, was 85 in 
each month, and the average number of deaths was 6; whereas, 
since the reduction of price, the number of admissions has 
averaged 167, and the number of deaths 14, per month. 

In the present letter, the writer expatiates at some length on 
the immorality of this change of law, and still. more on its im- 
‘policy. Contrasting the relative situation of British and Irish 
land-holdeérs, he is led to the conclusion that the increase of in- 
dustry, of manufactures, and of population, which would fol- 
low the establishment of “sobriety among the lower orders, 


would soon afford the country-gentleman in Ireland a much 
better 
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better income than that which is now extracted from their mi- 
serable habits cf intoxication. In regard to revenue, he asserts 
that none of the private stills in the smuggling-counties have 
been yet abolished by the new regulations, and that the re- 
duction of spirit-duty was the cause of the late unpopular taxes; 
whereas, instead of a diminution of revenue from eA 
spirits, a considerable increase might have been obtained by a 
change in the Excise regulations. With reference to the dis- 
tillers, Mr. Grattan’s correspondent maintains that great waste 
both of fuel and of raw materials is unavoidably incurred under 
the new plan, in which every other consideration is sacrificed 
to rapidity ; a certain amount of duty being payable monthly 
on each still, whether a correspondent quantity has been worked 
off ornot;—and this necessity for expedition has led, among other 
evils, to a public profanation of Sunday, which the infliction of 
penalties has been found ineffectual to prevent. During the 
interval of the suspension of corn-distillation, the consumption 
of beer increased so rapidly that the malt-duty was more than 
doubled; while, since the reduction of the duty on’spirits, it hag 
been found necessary for the preservation of the brewery te 
grant a drawback on the sale of beer, the effect of which 1s to 
deprive the Treasury of above 200,cool. a year. Though 
strong beer in Ireland is thus at half the price which it costs in 
London, yet, the comparative cheapness of spirits being still 
greater, the breweries are by no means fully employed. In 
England, the duty on corn-spirit has been lately raised to ten 
shillings a gallon; in Ireland, it is not two shillings on liquor 
of equal strength; and while the retail price of the former 
exceeas twenty shillings, that of the latter, reckoning by 
strength, is under seven shillings. 

Our readers will hear with concern that this grievous picture 
failed in producing the desired effect. Mr. Grattan obtained 
indeed the nomination of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, for the purpose of inquiring into the measures which 
might extend the use of beer, and diminish that of spirituous 
liquors in Ireland : but a majority of the members viewing the 
subject in the same light with the.ministers, their Report went 
no farther than a declaration strongly unfavourable to the use 
of spirits, unaccompanied by any recommendations of increage 
of duty. We wish that the laudable designs ,of the letter- 
writer may be forwarded by the publication of his pamphlet 3 
and we are glad to assist, by our report of it, as far as it 48 in 
our power, the circulation of his statements and views. 
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Art. X. Salmagundi, ot the Whim-Whams and Opinions of Lawn- 
celot Langstaft, Esq. and others. _ Reprinted from the American 
Edition, with an Introductory Essay and explanatory Notes. 

_ By John Lambert. 1I2mo. 2 Vols. Richardson. 1811. 


A LITERARY Curiosity is here presented to us. It bears 
‘much the same relation’ (according to the English edi- 
tor’s tolerably correct opinion,) ‘to the Spectator and Rambler, 
as Roderic Random does to’ Sir Charles Grandison and Pa- 
mela.’ We may add to this general account that the broad 
humour of a Smollett is here heightened into absolute carica- 
ture, in too many instances; and that this is the prevailing 
fault of the performance. Those, however, who are delighted 
with farcical representations of human nature will here find 
ample food for their appetite: but to us one of the principal 
attractions of the work appears to consist in its affording a 
specimen of American literature; and in its describing Ame- 
rican customs and manners, as we should conceive, with suf- 
ficient correctness. ‘The editor has prefixed an useful essay 
on these subjects ; which, we join with him in hoping, will 
have a tendency to conciliate the English reader, and to re- 
move some prejudices under which honest John Bull labours 
with regard to his American brethren. ‘That they also have 
their prejudices against him is unfortunately too true: but, 
whatever unwarrantable feelings of this kind may exist, they 
are confined to political subjects ; and full justice is done to 
the English character throughout America, when the present 
‘unhappy topics of dispute are not started. For our literature, 
the Americans have a sort of filial veneration ; and assuredly 
we ought to feel something of a parental tenderness for their 
rising spirit of improvement fn the Belles Lettres. 

Under this impression, we shall proceed to criticize the 
‘present publication; which we hail as the fore-runner of a 
species of writing in America, that above all others tends to 
cultivate the taste and improve the morals of a nation. Our own 
debt to Addison and his successors is great indeed. Let it be 
‘the aim of American authors to lay their country under similar 
obligation ; and especially let them permit us to advise an at- 
 tentive study of the last-mentioned essayist in preference to all 
others. His classical taste, if it had been made an object of 
‘ imitation by the authors of the present Salmagundi, would have 
prevented many of the errors into which they have fallen. 
For example, when one of these writers, in drawing the cha- 
racter of ‘Tom Straddle the Birmingham Agent, (Salmagundi, 
Vol. ad. No. 12. page 27.) informs us, as a proof of this cox- 
comb’s ignorance, that he * put good store of beads, spikeenails, ~ 
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~ 
wid looking-glasses in his trunk, to win the affections of the 
(American) fair ones, as they paddled about in their bark 
canoes,’ he carries his hyperbolical ridicule to an extent which 
frustrates his purpose. ‘This over-shooting of the mark is a 
true test of the young and inexperienced archer. Yet some 
good hits are discoverable in this same paper 3 and we are par- 
ticularly pleased with the cautious delicacy of the author 
when, to obviate any possible idea that, by this portrait of vul- 
garity and silliness, he intends to pourtray any English cha- 
racter besides the flippant traveller from our commercial towns, 
he subjoins the following liberal sentence ; — ‘the true-born, 
and. true-bred English gentleman is a character I hold in great 
respect ; and I love to look back to the period when our fore 
fathers flourished in the same generous soil, and hailed each 
other as brothers.’ We perfectly agree with the English 
editor, in the remarks which he makes on this passage. ¢ ‘This 
is a liberality of sentiment that does honour to the writers of 
Salmagundi, and renders their production superior to those mean 
and petty prejudices, which, I am sorry to say, have too fre- 
quently disgraced the publications of my own countrymen. 
{t is this liberal and generous feeling which I should be happy 
to see prevail equally on both sides of the Atlantic ; and, since 
the American writers have been-thus ready to offer us their 
hand, we should be extremely unkind not to shake it heartily 
in so good a cause.’ ‘This is all very proper: but we cannot 
coincide with the editor in his praise of the whole of this essay, 
(as we have premised,) and still less in what he says of some 
others. When, for instance, he tells us that § caucus’ (an as« 
sembly) is the only American word that he has found in these 
volumes, he evidently forgets the favourite compound term 
‘ slang-whanger,’ (a newspaper-writer,) which occurs in almost 
every other page; and, indeed, many more vulgarisms, oy at 
best provincialisms, which we forbear to mention, but hope 
we may not see repeated in similar compositions. The want 
of a good style is, in truth, unfortunately obvious throughout 
this publication ; and no part of it will offend an English reader 
so much as the aukward attempts at a display of meagre quota- 
tions, and the unciassical mistakes in the quantity and even the 
meaning of Latin words. How could the ingenious Launcelot 
Langstaff, Esq., apparently the principal manager of Salma- 
gundi, dictate from his ¢ elbow-chair’ such a motto to a_ paper, 
as “ Tandem vincitur” — ‘Tandem conquers !” which, to say 
nothing of the poverty of the pun, betrays an equally poor ac- 
quaintance with the first rudiments of the Latin language ? 
Or, as if these blemishes. were not sufficient for one line, how 
could he add the name of ** Linkum Fidelius,” a miserable la- 
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tinization of a piece of English buffoonery, to the above-men- 
tioned motto? The said * Linkum,’ with his cognomen fight- 
ing against all analogy, occurs repeatedly: but even that is 
tolerable, compared to the following scrap of scholarship, of 
which the compulsory pronunciation, if the verse is to be pre- 
served, would shock the ears of a north-country-schoolboy : 


‘Ina place for Di majérum gentium design’d, 
But as Dii penates performing their part.’ 


What, also, must we do, — what torture of the organs of 
speech must we endure,—to read the last line of the following 
couplet, as a rhythmical or even a rhyming effort ? 


‘ Till the sweet-temper’d dames are converted, by tea, 
Into character-manglers — Gunaikophagi.’ 


Or how, in a word, can we tolerate the juvenile absurdity 
even of the running title which is prefixed to every number of 
tie Essays ? Bi 

‘In hoc est hoax, cum quiz et jokesez, 


Et smokem, toastem, roastem, folksez, _ 
Fee faw fum! Psalmanazar*. 
‘ With baked, and broiled, and stewed, and toasted, 
And fried, and boiled, and smoaked, and roasted, 
We treat the town !’ 


We need hardly mention, after such an effusion, 


¢ This modern mounter of Pegasus,’ 
Verses, page 78. Vol. 1. 

&e. &c. or ¢ the Atlean burthen of Salmagundi,’ page 53. ibid: 
instead of *¢ Atlantean,” or sundry other grammatical delin- 
quencies :——but we now turn to the more agreeable portion of 
our critique, and proceed to notice and to extract some pas- 
gao%s jn which, we think, the authors have displayed very con- 
siderable abilities. . 

These gentlemen certainly excel in an adroit species of irony 
which leaves something to the imagination of the reader beyond 
what is expressed, and at the same time recompenses him for 
the trouble which he takes in conjecturing the ultimate design 


of the author. Thus, for instance, when we are informed bya | 


theatrical critic that ‘he cannot tell how Mr. Cooper’ (the 
American stage-hero) ‘ acts Hamlet, as he has never seen 
Kemble in the part,’ we are left to gather from the context 
the satirical object of the writer, when he is attempting to 
ridicule that arrogant and numerous class of critics whoy. 





* We suppose, if the thing be worth a supposition, that this is: an 
allusion to the /angaage of the island of Formosa ! 


having. 
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having no ideal standard of perfection in their own minds, 
must refer to some living precedent or authority for a criterion 
of judgment, or rather for a kind of signal-post of admiration. 
Again, the petty and minute censor of insignificant trifles, the 
too close observer of decorum and costume, is well ridiculed 
by the writer; who remarks that § Lady Macbeth ought to 
have stuck the candle in her nightcap, instead of putting it on 
the table, or holding it in her hand, inasmuch as it would have 
marked more strongly the derangement of her mind.’ — ‘ The 
Stranger in New Jersey’ is another proof of the powers of ridi- 
cule which the Salmagundian essayists so frequentl display. 
It would seem to be a plagiarism from the little English je 
@esprit intitled « My Pocket Book :” but we fear, for the sake 
of Sir John Carr’s credit as a writer of travels, that the Ame- 
rican burlesque was about one month older than that which 
appeared in London. The occasional exposure of Parkinson, 
Priest, Weld, Moore, and other American tourists, is happy 
enough ; and the last mentioned traveller, especially, has to 
complain of the poignancy of trans-atlantic satire. Some sar- 
castic lines on this subject form, perhaps, as good a specimen of 
the poetry of the volume as we could have selected : but they 
are of too personal a nature for admission in our pages; and 
indeed we are not inclined to estimate even the successful 
passages in verse which Salmagundi exhibits, so highly as we 
regard its excellences in prose. Among these last, we are 
pleased to discover on some occasions a facility of composing 
seriously, which the general habits of burlesque, observable 
throughout these volumes, would not have led us to expect, 
After having censured (for example) the too dissipated votary 
of fashion, in a letter addressed to the ladies, whom the au- 
thors of Salmagundi seem very anxious to interest in their own 
real welfare, they thus proceed ; 


‘Yet some there are, and we delight to mention them, who mingle 
freely with the world, unsullied by its contaminations ; whose bril- 
liant minds, like the stars of the firmament, are destined to shed their 
light abroad, and gladden every beholder with their radiance, — to 
withhold them from the world would be doing it injustice ;—they are 
inestimable gems, which were never formed to be sty: up in caskets, 
but to be the pride and ornament of elegant society. 

‘ We have endeavoured always to discriminate between a female of 
this superior order and the thoughtless votary of pleasure ; who, des- 
titute of intellectual resources, 1s servilely dependent on others for 
every little pittance of enjoyment ; who exhibits herself incessantly 
‘amid the noise, the giddy frolic, and capricious variety, of fashionable 
assemblages, dissipating her languid affections on a crowd,-—lavishing 
her ready smiles, with indiscriminate prodigality, on the worthy or 
the undeserving, and listening, with equal vacancy of mind, to the 
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conversation of the enlightened, the frivolity of ‘the coxcomb, and 


the flourish of the fiddlestick. 

‘ There is a certain artificial polish,—a common-place vivacity, acy 
quired by perpetually mingling in the beau-monde, which, in the com- 
merce of the world, supplies the place of natural suavity and good 
humour, but is purchased at the expence of all original and sterling 
traits of character. By a kind of fashignable discipline, the eye is 
taught to brighten, the lip to smile, and the’ whole countenance to 
emanate with the semblance of friendly welcome, while the bosom is 
unwarmed by a single spark of genuine kindness or good will. This 
elegant simulation may be admired, by the connoisseur of human cha- 
racter, as a perfection of art ; but the heart is not to be deceived by 
the superficial illusion ; it turns with delight to the timid retiring fair 
one, whose smile is the smile of nature,y—whose blush is the soft suf- 
fusion of delicate sensibility, — and whose affections, unblighted by 
the chilling effects of dissipation, glow with all the tenderness and 
purity of artless youth. — Her’s is a singleness of mind, a native in- 
nocence of manners, and a sweet timidity, that steal insensibly upon 
the heart, and lead it a willing captive ;—though, venturing occasion- 
ally among the fairy-haunts of pleasure, she shrinks from the broad 
glare of notoriety, and seems to seek refuge among her friends, even 
from the admiration of the world,’ 


Faults are certainly discoverable in the language of the 
above extract: but the sentiments are excellent, and, on the 
whole, pleasingly conveyed. The little allegory which follows, 
(extracted, as it pretends, from the MSS. of the sage Mus- 
tapha, one of the fictitious writers of these volumes,) is no bad 
imitation of those exquisite essays in the Spectator, Rambler, 
and Adventurer, which almost transport us into eastern scenes, 
and familiarize our minds with eastern imagery in all its native 
brilliance. The concluding paper is another specimen of that 
species of irony which isso predominant in the work. Theauthor, 
while he remarks some obvious and insignificant points of re- 
semblance between Salmagundi and several previous composi- 
tions, at the same time refutes the charge of plagiarism with 
sufficient wit and argument. This topic is lightly treated in 
other parts of the work.—‘ The Little Man in Black’ (No. 18, 
Vol.2.) is a humorous and well told tale, until the reader 
arrives at the miserable joke about ¢ Linkum Fidelius ;’ and the 
¢rrgth chapter cf the Chronicles of the renowned and antient 
city of Gotham,’ where the extravagant fondness for French 
dancing-masters, which prevails in the city of New York, is 
adroitly ridiculed, has many parallels in each of these volumes. 
We, however, coincide in opinion with the editor, who ex- 
presses his regret that the authors did not more frequently imi- 
tate the moral reflections and instructive lessons which adorn 
the essays of Addison and Johnson. The style of the latter we 


certainly would not as yet recommend to the study of American 
: writers: 
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writers : since nothing but a correctly classical taste can ensure 


a judicious imitation of Johnson, if it will allow that imitation: 
in the first instance. Addison, we again and again repeat, should: 


be the model for an essayist ; unless, indeed, he is too highly: 
gifted to require any guide but his own noble imagination. 

The subjoined passage, extracted from an essay intitled 
¢ Autumnal reflections,’ contributed to occasion the wish which: 
we expressed above, that the writers had more frequently in- 
dulged their serious vein : 


‘To one who, like myself, is fond of drawing comparisons be- 
tween the different divisions of life and those of the seasons, there 
will appear a striking analogy which connects the feelings of the 
aged with the decline of the year. Often, as I contemplate the 
mild, uniform, and genial, lustre, with which the sun cheers and 
invigorates us in the month of October, and the almost impercep- 
tible haze which, without obscuring, tempers all the asperities of the 
landscape, and gives to every object a character of stillness and re- 
pose, I cannot help comparing it with that portion of existence,’ 
when, the spring of youthful hope and the summer of the passions 
having gone by, reason assumes an undisputed sway, and lights us on, 
with bright but undazzling lustre, adown the hill of life. There is 
a full and mature luxuriance in the fields, that fills the bosom with. 
generous and disinterested content ; it is not the thoughtless extra-. 
vagance of spring, prodigal only in blossoms, nor the languid volup- 
tuousness of summer, feverish in its enjoyments, and teeming only 
with immature abundance,—it is that certain fruition of the labours 
of the past, that prospect of comfortable realities, which those will 
be sure to enjoy who have improved the bounteous smiles of heaven, 
nor wasted away their spring and summer in empty trifling or cri- 
minal indulgence.’ : 


The roth number of the 1st volume, in which the modern’ 
musical taste falls under the animadversion of the authors, is 
no ordinary display of humour; and the grand instrumental piece, 
called ¢ the Breaking of the Ice in the North River,’ admirably 
exposes that style which substitutes noise for the expression of 
passion, and difficulty of execution for genuine harmony. ‘The 
description of the antient mansion of the Cockloft family is 
equally creditable to the writer; (No.6. Vol. 1.) and we could 
mention many other essays of merit, but we trust that we have 
already said enough to excite the curiosity of some of our 
readers to become acquainted with the publication before us. 
We are inclined to think that a real knowlege of the American 
character, customs, and manners, is the chief thing that is 
wanting in this country to produce a very different feeling 
towards our brothers across the Atlantic. 

We have studiously avoided any thing more than an allusion 
to political differences throughout this article; but we must 
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express a hope, on concluding, that, notwithstanding present 
appearances to the contrary, the time is fast approaching when 
each country, thoroughly understanding its own interests, will 
suffer no unreasonable prepossessions or antipathies to inter- 
rupt that mutual cordiality which is their best safeguard ; and 
which their soundest political wisdom as well as their natural 
relations so forcibly enjoin. 
Hodg. 


A. 








Art. XI. Secret Strategical Instructions of Frederic the Second, for 
his Inspectors General. ‘Translated from the German by Captain 
C.H. Smith. 4to. 15s. Boards. Coventry, printed for the 
Author, and sold by Longman and Co.; &c. London. 1811. 


IX a preface to this volume, the translator modestly apologizes 
for any inaccuracies that may have occurred either in the 

version or the plates, and thus speaks in explanation of his un- 

dertaking : : 


¢ Soldiers do not often possess literary attainments in that degree to 
enable them to write with elegance ; but as perspicuity ought to be 
the character of military composition, and 1s indeed the only object to 
which in this instance the Great Frederic seems to have attached him- 
self, the translator trusts he shall be forgiven if he has not aimed at 
any thing more. 

‘ In this work, consisting chiefly of a series of plans and explana- 
tions, the King has occasionally added reflections of the greatest im- 

ortance, in a style as familiar and void of ceremony as if he were 
actually addressing himself to his Generals on a field of battle. 

‘ The period at which this work was written, may be referred. to 
the peace of Teschen ; when the King had ripened all his theoretical 
schemes, by long experience and practice ; and after, as some of the 
plans seem to indicate, he had been perplexed by the positions of 
Lascy and the movements of Loudohn. 

‘ As the instructions were drawn up for the purpose of establishing _ 
correct principles of Strategics to guide his Inspectors General *, they 
were bound to the greatest secrecy, and obliged personally to transcribe 
them, and to copy the plans,’ if eras 


Cope Smith adds that, as the London book-sellers declined 
to pu 





lish the work on account of the great expence of en- 
graving the plates, (of which the number is 31,) his conviction 
of the utility of an English version induced him to undertake 
the etchings himself ; by which means he has been enabled to 
reduce the price of this edition to less than half that for which 
a French copy can be procured in this country ;— and, as this 





‘ * The Inspectors General were, under the Great Frederic, a see 
lect number of General Officers of the greatest abilities, and always 
intended for the command of armies.’ ee : 
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is his first attempt in etching, he trusts that any want of ele- 
gance in the execution will on that account be pardoned. — It 
will be observed, he says, that the plans relate chiefly to Stra- 
tegics and but little to ‘Tactics ; (the truth is that they have zo 
relation to tactics, or the arrangement of troops and their evolu- 
tions;) and he remarks that he has made use of the term 
Strategics, because we have no synonymous word in the Eng- 
lish language. He gives a definition of it from V. Bulau, who 
calls it * the science of military movement beyond the visual 
circle of the enemy, or out of cannon shot 3” whereas Zuactics 
he defines to be, on the other hand, ‘ the science of military 
movement executed in the presence of an enemy, so as to be 
actually in his sight, and within the range of his artillery.” 
These definitions make the difference between Strategics and 
Tactics to depend entirely on distance from the enemy, or leaves 
them exactly the same except as to distance, than which no- 
thing can be more erroneous. ‘The term’ Strategics comes 
from the Greek word Xtparnyic, which signifies neither more 
nor less than generalship, as Xtgatnyog means a General or 
leader of an army: but the term Tactics, which comes from 
Taxhxa, strictly speaking, refers solely to the arrangement, dis- 
cipline, and motion of troops. A#lian defines it be «* a know- 
lege-of warlike motion;” and Polybius, to be *¢ an art by which 
a man taking a serviceable multitude, arrangeth it in ranks and 
bodies, and instructeth it sufficiently in all things pertaining to 
war.’ The one refers to the multitude instructed, and the 
instruction given to them; the other, to the knowlege, abi- 
lities, and dispositions of him who commands ; — and _ neither 
of them has any relation to distance. ) 

As to the work itself, it consists of only eighteen pages of 
printed matter, in which are given short illustrations of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of camps and positions, from thirty- 
one plans. ‘The first of these is intended to illustrate the 
proper mode of occupying a position on a detached height 
which commands a plain, and is not itself commanded on any 
side. Frederick observes that the most advantageous method of 
occupying such a situation is to place the first line on the de- 
clivity of the hill, and the second on the summit: but he adds 
that ‘this cannot be done at all times, because the conformity 
of the ground must be attended to.’ Now this. is nothing 
more than saying that, when such a position cannot be so oc- 
cupied, the General must be guided by his own judgment, and 
the circumstances of the ground. — He remarks ‘ that, should 
the first line be oyerpowered, the enemy will nevertheless have 
to expect the greatest resistance from the second ; since in this 


gase (he says) we must consider the post as a fortification, of 
, : which, 
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which, supposing the outworks carried, the ramparts still re- 
main uninjured : ’— but here he seems to have forgotten that 
the outworks of a fortification have ramparts as well as the 
body of the place. 

The great Frederick appears to have been fond of applying 
the principles of fortification to field-operations: for, in his in- 
structions to officers, Art. VI., speaking of the coup d’eil, or 
glance of the eye, he says, ¢ the basis of this is the knowlege 
of fortification, whose rules are to be applied to every ‘position 
of anarmy.’ ‘This, indeed, is manifest from the plans an- 
nexed to the work now before us; since, in several of them, his 
dispositions are partly concave and partly convex, or on lines 
within portions of curves, so that the different parts may afford 
flanking defences to/one another. 

The second planis illustrative of the positions of two armies 
fronting each other, on heights of equal elevation, with a river 
between them.— The third is of an advantageous camp on a 
plain, with a wood on the left and a river on the right, the ap- 
proach to which wing is flanked by a corps on the opposite 
side of the river, over which is a bridge of communication. 
The disposition is convex on the left, with a re-entering angle 
towards the centre. —The fourth relates to a camp in ambush 
on the edge of a wood. It has salient and re-entering angles, 
with redoubts for the purpose of flanking-defences.—The fifth 
delineates an ambuscade, in which the disposition of the body 
of reserve and the whole cavalry is optional. —The sixth 
shews a position liable to be attacked on two points, with a 


wood on its right wing. ‘The disposition i is partly re-entering. 


and partly salient, with the right in a convexity, and redoubts 
for flanking-defences. —'The seventh, which is intitled to par- 
ticular attention, illustrates a strong unattackable position, 
The wings are advanced beyond the centre, which is in a large 
concavity. 

As we cannot, however, take particular n notice of every one 
of these plans, we must refer our military readers to the work 
itself, which officers of education and study ought to have in 
their possession ; and it would be in vain for us to make 
extracts from it, since they would not be understood by 
those who might read them, without the plans to which 
they relate. ‘The instructions, it must certainly be allowed, 
are, as they ought to be, plain, concise, simple, naked, and 
unadorned, but they are replete with matter intimately connected 
with the sublime of the military profession, At the same time; 
we must confess, we are unable to discover any thiag new in 
those which refer to the 14th plate, that illustrates the turning 
of a flank; in the five that relate to the attacks of a strong 
camp ; and in the three on the passage of rivers. Art. 
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Art. XII. Introduction to the History of the Revolution in Spain, by y 
Alvaro Florez: Estrada, Attorney-General of the Province of ee 


Asturias. Translated by W. Burdon. 8vo. pp.179. .Sher- 
wood and Co. 1811. 


\ Te have already had occasion to express our approbation of 

the political labours of Sefior Estrada *; who now comes 
before us with a publication of greater length than that which 
we formerly noticed. After afew preliminary remarks on the i 4% 
course of the French Revolution, and on the character of Bo- >; § 
naparte, he enters at some length into a narrative of the events 
which preceded the present war in the peninsula. He assures ; ( 
his readers that the Spanish government, tired of subjection to 7 
France, had serious intentions of shaking off the yoke in the 
year 1806, if the overthrow of Prussia at Jena had not warned 
them to avoid a contest with Bonaparte in the midst of his 7 
triumphs. It can admit of little doubt that, in the spring of F 
1808, after the plan of usurping the government of Spain had ‘ 
been formed, the emigration of the Royal Family across the r: 
Atlantic would have been highly acceptable to their Gallic 
oppressor, and that Bonaparte’s behaviour to Irquierdo and Goe- 
doy was calculated to forward that determination. The resist« 
ance of the people, however, prevented it when on the point 
Vd of taking place. We apprehend that Senor Estrada pays too 
high a compliment to the prowess of his countrymen, in come 
puting the loss of the French in Madrid, on the memorable 
2dof May, at7100 men, while that of the Spaniards was so much 
inferior ; and we cannot lend our faith to the opinion (p.100.) 
of the practicability of Ferdinand’s escape from Bayonne :— 
still less to that of accomplishing the arrest of Bonaparte, whom 
we consider as most notable for the care which he at all times 
takes of his personal safety. 

The official papers which passed at Bayonne are next given : 
in detail, and followed by some very judicious observations on f 
the origin of the profligacy of Bonaparte’s principles. 

‘ Napoleon (says Sefior Estrada, p.i 38.) having his mind 
formed during a-revolution in which the passions display their 
full energy and violence, and when reason the most cultivated is 
hardly able to restrain them; accustomed to acquire by vio- 
lence and intrigue the advantages which fortune had denied to’ 
himself and his family, and elevated suddenly to a situation 
sufficient to corrupt any one whose mind was not previously 
fortified by strong principles of morality, never listened to any 
other monitor than his passions. On reviewing the events of 





* See Review for June last, p. 219. | 
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his life, we should compassionate the ignorance and misery 
of our species, the facility with which they are seduced to tur- 
pitude and ruin, and above all, the meanness, insolence, and 
tyranny with which they suffer themselves to be treated.’ 

After having lamented the corruption of the higher classes, 
and particularly of the public authorities in Spain, notwith- 
standing which the insurrection against Bonaparte became ge. 
neral in the short space of six days, Seiior Estrada enlarges 
(p.157.) on the causes which have led to the subjugation of 
the other countries of Europe. ¢ An impartial history of 
the conduct of the different cabinets would convince us,’ he 
says, * that Bonaparte’s progress is to be attributed to the 
weakness and corruption of long established despotism, more 
than to superiority of military talent. Notwithstanding the 
change of things in France, not one prince in Europe has ever 
thought of making that reform in his government which his 
existence, endangered by the French Revolution, required. 
Imbecility and ignorance never can be warned by the fate of 
others, to avert their own ruin. —If he has obtained successes 
over the Spaniards under the Juntas, it has been because they 
were composed chiefly of persons belonging to the privileged 
classes, and interested in the existence of those abuses by which 
the nation had been so long oppressed. ‘They were so igno- 
rant as to believe that their own merit only had’ given them the 
command, and that the people had no right to disobey or at- 
tempt to remove it. ‘They gave commands and entrusted ex- 

editions to men who had no other claim to them than inte. 
test.’—* To be able to contend with Bonaparte, the Spaniards 
have nothing more to do than to get rid of the abuses under 
which they suffer; this once accomplished, the enemy is little 
to be feared, By no other means can we be sure he will not 
conquer ys, and that our lot will not be more ynfortunate than 
that of any others who have fallen under his dominion. The 
attempt, no doubt, is full of hazard, but we have already ac- 
complished much, and the first step is always the most diffi- 

cult.’ 
_ From the nature of these passages, our readers will perceive 
that Sefior Estrada’s abject is to hold out an encouraging prose 
pect to his countrymen, as far as the means of military resist- 
ance are concerned, while he strives to awaken them to the 
necessity of interior reform, He is a zealous advocate for po- 
pular influence, and introduces into his Appendix an address 
resented, in September last, to the Junta at Cadiz, against 
their interference in the elections of the Cortez. He promises 
to publish a farther work, if the present receives encourage= 
ment, which we sincerely hope may be the case; since, with- 
Wess Out 
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out going quite so far as the translator, (who, in the transport 
of his admiration, declares that ‘he never met with any thing 
modern to be compared with the present publication,’) we deem 
this to be a production that would do credit to a native of any 
country, and which bespeaks the greatest merit in an author 
whose life has been passed in one of the least advanced 
quarters of Europe. Lo. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1811. 


BULLION-QUESTION. 


Art. 13. Thoughts on the Repeal of the Bank-Restriction-Law. By 
David Prentice. 8vo. pp. 79. 4s. Murray. 1811. 

Mr. Prentice differs in several points from his brother-writers on AS 
the subject of bullion ; and, instead of admitting that the balance of 4 
trade with the continent of Europe has been of late years against ; 
us, he contends that it still continues in, our favour. Pursuant to 
this reasoning, the fall of exchange and the consequent rise of gold are 
to be ascribed to no other cause than the depreciation of our paper- 
currency ; and the effects of war and taxes in enhancing commodities 
are, in his opinion, of very insignificant operation: the grand cause 
of the rise appearing to him to consist in a rapid fall in the value of 
gold, consequent on the Suspension-Act of 1797, which rendered 
gold in a great measure unnecessary in our circulation. The rate of 
depreciation of our bank-paper he estimates.to be greater than it is 
stated in the Bullion-Report ; his rule of computation being, not 
the difference of price between notes and bullion m this country, but 





the price of bullion abroad when paid by bills on England. He Lee 
thus adds the expence of transport, and calculates the depreciation at bi 4 
two and twenty per cent. at a time when the home-market appeared ee 
to make it only fourteen per cent.. Several tables of the progressive ¥ | 
fall in the value of money, since the Suspension-Act, are exhibited ; i‘ 
and Mr. Prentice lays it down as a clear case (p.62.) that the repeal 

of that statute will cause a powerful re-action in the value of money. : Le 


This sets him.again at work in his calculations, and induces him to ba 
draw a sad picture of the losses which are likely to accrue’ to many 
individuals on the repeal taking place. 

As we are very far from participating in Mr. Prentice’s apprehen- 
sions, we deem it needless to extract the particulars of his account; 
and we cannot help remarking that his pamphlet appears to us on 
the whole an instance of perverted ingenuity, not greatly inferior to 
the lucubrations of Messrs. Raithby and Glocester Wilson : (see 
Rev. for July, p. 322. and 324.) which is the more to be re. 
gretted, because the habits of calculation which he discovers might 
‘have enabled ‘him, if rightly ditected, to throw light on this difficult 
and complicated question. His style also greatly needs amendment 
in such phrases as the following ; (page 9.) ‘so clever a anaes? as 
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Mr. Bosanquet;’ (p. 24.) ‘the price of grain beautifully explained by 
Lord Lauderdale ;’( p.57. ) ‘ moulded with the mintage of a syllogism ;’ 
and above all (p. 55.) when, speaking of Mr. Huskisson, he says, ¢ to 
talk pugnantid, in the course of his work, is questionless a vice of 


great kindred.’ Lo. 


. Art. 14. Some Observations upon the Argument drawn by Mr. Huss 
kisson and the Bullion Committee, from the high Price of Gold Bullion. 
First published in Letters to the Editor of the Times. By Ciwis. 
8vo. pp.74. 38 Nicol. 1811. mt 
These letters were at first intended, we are told, to be followed 

. by an investigation of the whole question concerning the state of our 

currency: but the publication of a variety. of other works on the 
same subject induced the author to desist from his purpose. He 
was led, however, to reprint his letters in the form of a pamphlet, in 
consequence of the other advocates of the Bank not appearing to 
him tohave devoted sufficient attention to the refutation of the ‘ leada 
ing argument in the theory of the Committee and Mr. Huskisson.’ 
By this leading argument, we understand the position that ¢ gold has 
long been, in this country, the scale to which all prices are referred § 
and that a rise in gold-bullion implies a fall in bark-notes.’ Civis is 
greatly offended at the confident tone of Mr. Huskisson’s reasoning 
which he ascribes to that gentleman’s viewing the Bullion-question 
as an abstract subject, and capable of direct demonstration on simple 
principles. ‘He ought,’ says the writer, ‘ to have regarded it as a prac 
tical subject affected by a great variety and combination of circums 
stances.’ Mr. Huskisson is also accused (page 66.) of disregarding 
the admission made even in the Bullion-Report, that commercial and 
political causes have had great influence on the state of our exchanges 
and the price of bullion. His definition of money is not less roughly 
handled, (p. 20.) and a severe censure is passed on him (P- 58.) for 
appealing to the feelings of the public in a manner calculated to ex- 
cite discontent. As a proof that commodities do not rise in the pro« 
portion that paper falls, Civis enlarges on the well known fact that, 
during the last two years, the fluctuations in bullion have not been 
productive of correspondent fluctuations in our general markets. 
With regard to the various definitions of money, he is disposed to give 
a preference to that which occurs in the Encyclopedia Britannica, viz. 
«« Money is a piece of matter, commonly metal, to which public au- 
thority has affixed a certain value and weight, to serve as a medium in 
commerce.’’——T his writer was one of the earliest advocates of the Bank, 
and might have ranked among the most popular of them, had he been 
more scrupulous in regard to the condensation and arrangement of 
his matter. Diffuseness of expression is the chief fault of his tract 3 
and we must remark that men unaccustomed, like him, to literary 
composition, cannot be too much on their guard against this kiad of 
error, which takes away, more than almost any thing else, from the 
efficacy of their appeals to the public. D° 


Art.15. The Theory of Money ; or a practical Inquiry into the pre- 
sent State of the Circulating Medium: with Considerations on the 


Bank of England, on its original Charter and Constitution, and on 
its 
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its present Measures, and the Effects of those Measures on the 

Condition of the United Kingdom. 8vo. pp.g6. 35. 6d. Boards. 

Highley. 1811. 

We have here a work which aims at a more comprehensive discussion 
than the majority of recent publications; and, though liable to several 
objections, it may be pronounced an useful manual to those who have 
hitherto remained unacquainted with the subject of exchange and the 
practical detail of money-transactions. The author’s chief” complaint 
is that, in the pamphlets which have hitherto appeared, an accurate 
distinction has not been made between the effects of the quantity of 
the currency, and the rapidity (or, as he rather quaintly terms it, the 
velocity ) of its circulation. He sets out by explaining the steadiness 
of the value of gold by weight, contrasted with its fluctuations when 
in the shape of coin; and several pages are unnecessarily devoted to 
shew that gold is more uniform in value throughout the world than 
other commodities, because it is much more epaily transported.— The 
next topic, the fallacy of estimating national gains by Custom-house 
returns, is treated more instructively ; and we would recommend to 
the admirers of an accumulation of gold and specie the definition 
of national wealth, (p.18.) and the reflections which follow : 

‘ National wealth (says the author) consists in the greatest number 
of free inhabitants over the smallest quantity of territory, enjoying 
the greatest quantity of the comforts and conveniences of life. The 
great riches of Britain are derived from the trade carried on, within, 
and round her islands, for the supply of necessaries, comforts, and 
conveniences to sixteen millions of people-—How much more import- 
ant must be that trade which ministers to the comforts, conveniences, 

jand luxuries of sixteen millions of people, than that trade which merely 
finds a vent for the surplus or overflowings of those comforts, conve- 
niences, and luxuries ? Does not her wisest policy consist, then, in pro- 
moting the home rather than the foreign trade of consumption? ‘The 
importance attached to foreign trade is derived from its being the in- 
‘strument of revenue, financiers having preferred making its articles the 
object of taxation on account of the facility of collection. The consu- 
mers, the inhabitants, however, are the contributors of those taxes, and 
not the merchants, who merely pay them into the public chests and 
again collect them from the people.’ 

Although the amount of our exports regularly exceeds that of our 
imports, it is justly remarked (p.25.) that the excess would be still 

‘greater, provided we were in the habit of adding, as we fairly might, 
a sum for charges on our exports similar to that which is included in 
the valuation of our imports. What then, it may be asked, becomes 
of this large annual balance? It is swallowed up, answers the au- 
thor, in the abyss of our foreign expenditure, and is extracted from us 
partly in the shape of bullion, but much more in that of bills. —These 
remarks on foreign trade are followed by a history of our national 


coinage, from which we copy the following list of the progressive 


treasons committed by our monarchs against the pound sterling : 


Edward I. coined 1lb. weight of silver, in the 28th year 
of his reign, into ° . 208. - 3d. 
Edward III. 18th year ; “et i 22 2 - 


Edward 
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“Edward III. 20th year ‘ ° 225. 6d. 
27th ° , ‘ 25 
Henry IV. 13th ‘ ‘ 30 
Edward IV. 4th ° ‘s ; 37 6 
Henry VIII. 18th ° ° 45 
Elizabeth 2d ‘ ° 60 
43d_—i(‘(“( ‘ : 62 


Though this author is hostile to the conduct of the Bank since the 
suspension, he is disposed to acknowlege in a general sense the ad- 
vantages of paper-money. One effect of the almost total expulsion 
of coin from our currency has been to enable us to approach more 
accurately to a knowlege of the quantity of money required for our 
circulating medium, particularly for our smaller payments. —In a 
tolerably full account which the author gives of the Bank, he is 
largely indebted to the publication of the late Mr. Allardyce, M. P. 
in the year 1798. He is particularly severe on the last contract be- 
tween the Treasury and the Bank, which, he maintains, gave undue 
advantages to the latter; and he contends that the Bank very soon 
found the means of indemnifying themselves, by adding to their per- 
manent issues sums equivalent, or more than equivalent, to the loans 
without interest which they made to government in 1800 and 1808. . 

The concluding part of the pamphlet, or rather volume, is occupied 
with remarks on the depreciation of our bank-notes, and on the 
means of providing and maintaining a metallic currency within the 
kingdom. A series of observations on the progressive limitation of 
ee, 3 aa and on the resumption of cash-payments, forms the ter- : 
mination of this prolix but not uninstructive publication. Lo. 


Art. 16. Commerce as it was, is, and ought to be. 8wo. pp- 59: 
2s. Richardson. 1811. 

This is the most absurd and extravagant production which has 
come into our hands on the subject of Bullion. ‘The following ex- 
tract is no unfavourable specimen of the pamphlet at large, and will 
convey to our readers some idea of its dhatactes, which baffles, we 
confess, our powers of description: 

Page 30. «Currency signifies “is -running.”? Curreney, value, 
labour, use, and exchange are different parts of the will of man. ‘The 
will of man is inconvertible, commodities are convertible. Commo- 
dities may exist without the will of man, but the will of man is neces« 
sary to currency. Currency being identified in the will of man, 
commodities representing currency should be identified in commo- 
dities. In commoner terms, currency is a mean to an end. Cur- 
rency is no commodity, but a guinea and a bank-note are mixed coms 
modities ; the former partaking of gold and other metal, the latter 
partaking of sagt and ink, It is natural that man should not have 
originally fallen on the fittest representative of every part.of his will, 
that will partaking both of good and ill. A guinea being as 252 
pence, and a bank note as 2 pence, the latter represents currency 126 
times more fitly than the former,’ &c. &c. 

The first half of this singular production is directed to establish 
against the Bullion-Committee the charge of plagiarism - = 

2 mith. 
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Smith, One of the few intelligible passages in it treats (p. 38.) of 


the effect which the large freights, paid to neutrals, have had on 


the exchange. The work is ushered in by a dedicatiof, advertise- 


ment, and introduction, in formal array ; and it is concluded by the pro- - 


position of a remedy for all our evils in the shape of an Order in 
Council, which appears so complete a rhapsody that we should ac- 


count it lost labour to attempt any analysis of its contents. Lo. 
@ 


EDUCATION. 


Art.17. An Introduction to Geography. Intended chiefly for the 
Use of Schools. With a large Collection of Geographical 
Questions and Excercises, an Outline of the Solar System, and a 
Selection of the most useful Problems on the Globes. By Isaac 

- Payne. 2d Edition, considerably enlarged andimproved. 12mo. 

5s. _ Darton and Harvey. 1809. 

We have already noticed this werk with commendation ; (see M. 
Rev. Vol. li, p. 108.) and in the present edition some errors of the 
first have been corrected, and many additiqns and improvements are 
made. Among these, the plan of exercising the learner’s memory, by 
the questions at the end of the book, seems new and judicious ; and 
the Historical Sketches are concise and well written, though we con- 
sider it as a defect that they are not all carried up to the same period ; 
the account of Sweden going no farther than to the freedom obtained 
by Gustavus Vasa, and that of Italy terminating with the surrender 
ot Rome to the Pope by Charlemagne, while the history of France 


leaves off with the Death of Louis XVI., and those of Holland and 


of Spain are continued to the placing of Bonaparte’s brothers on 
the thrones of those countries. Altogether, we may recommend this 
as a well arranged and compendious introduction to geography; con- 
taining very little superfluous maiter, and affording more useful in- 


formation than is often found in a work of so limited a compass. Mrs Bar. 


Art. 18. Practical English Prosody and Versification ; or Descripz 
tions of the different Species of English Verse, with Exercises in 
Scanning and Versification. Gradually accomodated to the Capaci- 
ties of Youth at different Ages, &c. &c. By John Carey, LL.D: 
izmo. 4s. bound, Gillet. 

Dr. Carey disclaims all intention of making poets and poetesses 
by this publication ; professing that his aim is only ‘to teach the 


learner to read poetry with propricty, and to improve his style for . 


prose-composition :’—but it seems scarcely necessary to go through a 
whole book of scanning-exercises in order to gain a knowlege of the 
metrical feet ; and in Lindley Murray’s English Grammar, not to 
mention others, we have already a reasonable number of exercises on 
this very plan. However, Dr. Carey’s work is the most compendious 
of the “kind which we have seen; his examples are collected with 
much industry ; and his explanations may- be useful not only to 
readers of poetry, but to those composers of “ splay-foot verse” who 
wish to learn the common rules of metre. 


-Art.19. Key to Practical English Prosody and Versification. By 


J. Carey, LL.D. 12mo. 23. 6d. Gillet. 1809. 
Reve Aug. 1811. Ff This 
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This is a necessary appendage to the ¢ Practical English Prosody,” 
as containing all the exercises of the latter, properly filled up and ar- 
ranged, so that the student will be enabled to correct his own mis- 


takes. De 


Art 20. A Sequel to the Poetical Moritcr, consisting of Pieces 
select and original, adapted to improve the Minds and Manners 
of young Persons. By Elizabeth Hill. r2mo. 3s. bound. 
Longman and Co. 1811. 

It is no slight praise to say that this publication forms an appro- 

riate sequel to the excellent selection for still younger readers, which 

Mrs. Hill lately produced, and which we announced in one of our for- 

mer Numbers. 

Almost all the poems in the present volume are transcribed from 
authors whose names alone would suffice to recommend them ; they 
are classed according to their subjects, which include most topics of 
moral contemplation ; and we think that it is an additional proof of 
the compiler’s good taste, that most of the compositions with which 
she presents us are short and complete: while the few extracts 
which she makes from longer works are better calculated to stand 
alone than such mutilations usually appear. pe 





Art. 21. Familiar Letters, addressed to Children and young Persons 
of the middle Ranks, 1zmo. 3s. Boards. Darton and Harvey, 
1811. 

Though the style of this writer is neither forcible nor fluent, her 
work is recommended by a spirit of rational piety and benevolent soli- 
citude ; and it contains advice on the regulation of the mind and con- 
duct, which may be useful to young persons in every rank of life. 
Some poetical sketches are introduced ; among which we were pleased 
with a hyma, (page 116.) derived from the pen of the late Professor 
Carlyle. De 


Art. 22. Manuel Epistolaire, or, the Young Lady’s Assistant in 
writing French Letters. 2d Edition. r2mo. 5s. sewed. 
Deconchy. 1810. 

This work appears to be well adapted for the purpose which it is 
meant to fuifl. The * Essay upon the general principles of the Epis- 
tolary Art,’4 with which it commences, is written with judgment and 
acuteness ; the chapter relative to French epistolary forms is useful 
and perspicuous; and although the subjects for letters which the 
author furnishes are trifling, they will be serviceable from his havin 
subjoined the idiomatic French expressions at the end of each: while 
his extracts from celebrated French letter-writers are calculated to 
torm the style and improve the taste of the reader. Dp? 

; ¢ 


NOVELS. 


Art. 23. Self Control. 2d Edition, 12mo. 3 Vols. 11. 4s. 

' & Boards. J.ongman and Co. 1811. 

We must ascribe great merit to this novel, although it has many very 
zpparent defects. Among the latter, we must notice several pages of 
vu-gar dizlogue, totally devoid of humour, and numerous instances of 

- incorrect 
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incorrect phraseology.— At p.124. Vol. i. ¢ She was not just 
satisfied,’ for she- was not quite satisfied, is a Scoticisms p. 214. 
¢ your charity is mighty excursive ;? and in the 1st page of the second 
; volume, ‘ the wants of Laura’ are said to be ‘ c/amgnt.’ * Scarce’ 
is used for scarcely; and it is observed that ¢ Laura did not less value 
money,’ instead of Laura did not value money less, &c. &c, The fair 
author encores herself, if we may be allowed the expression, and some- 
times repeats her arguments and reflections till we grow tired of as+ 
senting to them; while many of the incidents are ill contrived, and shew 
her to be a novice in novel-writing, unused to consider the stage-cffect 
of her scenes. The excellence of this book, howeyer, consists not so 
much in the story as in the sentiments; which, though erhaps too 
enthusiastic, are such as must improve every one who will attend to 
them. — Some of Laura’s maxims deserve to become universal apho-+ 
risms ; and the examples of her self-denial are told in a plain unaffected 
way, which will make them the more useful to yawary readers, who 
take up the book merely for amusement, and who may be beguiled 
into an amelioration of their morals. Many of the characters by 
whom she is surrounded may be contemplated with advantage ; and, 
yO indeed, among those who condescend to be instructed by what they 
read, and therefore examine what cap fits them, few will] long study 
this work bere-headed, wis 

Whether Laura’s © self-control? be perfectly natural is mere 
matter of opinion ; and the decision depends, in a great measure, on 
the disposition of the reader: but it is a pardonable fault if a cha+ 
racter, which is offered as a model, transcends those for whoge emu- 
lation it is intended; and we would recommend this pleasing novel 
to all young people, particularly to those who are obliged to live 
with persons of bad temper, since they will fjnd, in the scenes which 
it pourtrays, some admirable lessons of cheerful endurance, Do 





Art. 24. The Irish Valet; or whimsical Adventures of Paddy 
O’Haloran: who, after being Servant to several Masters, became 
Master of many Servants. By the late C. H. Wilson, Esq., Au 
thor of « Polyanthea,” %% Beauties of Burke,’ &c, I2zmo, 55» 
Boards. Allen. 1811. 

The hero of this tale is a sort of Paysan parvend, and describes 
the differeut families in which he resided previously to hjs gaining q 
prize in the lettery, which enabled him to marry the fair Isabella, and 
become ‘the master of many seryants.’—A lite of the aythor js prep 
fixed, in which several extracts are taken from Mr. Wilson’s other 
writings, as pagofs of his wit and talents. It is indeed desirable that 
his reputation for either should not rest solely on the present performe 
ance, since its chief merit seems to be a successful imitation of the 
style in which a real valet would probably write; and even the felicity 
of this idea could not reconcile us to such sentences as the following ¢ 
* she had no occasion to get an Enfield’s Speaker to /earn her how 
to talk ;’~-nor to Mr. Paddy Q’Haloran’s jocose assurance that ‘as 
for taking medicines, he considered it a duty he owed to his constitu- 
tion not to swallow any ;’—nor to most other parts of the bogk, except 
two dialogues, the one between an Irish innkeeper and his gyest the 
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other between an Irish lad and his master : these are characteristic and 
humorous, though certainly not very probable, nor, we believe, per- 
fectly new. | TPo 
Art. 25. Le Curé de Wakefield 3 Traduction nouvelle, par J. Ae 
Voullaire. z Vols. st2mo. Boards. Dulau, &c. 1811. 

- We may recommend this as the best French translation that we have 
seen of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. M. Voullaire has not only, 
rendered every passage with laudable fidelity, but has entered into the. 
spirit of the original; and he has imitated the style and character of 
Dr. Primrose’s narrative so successfully, that his history, imits present 
form, will be very amusing, as well as useful, to all who are studying 


the French language. po 
@ 


POLITICS. 


Art. 26. Attempt to estimate the Increase of the Number of Poor during. 
the Interval of 1785 and 1803; and to point out the Causes of it 7 
including some Observations on the Depreciation of the Currency, 
8vo, pp. 31. Murray. 511. 

The return made to Parliament on the subject of the poor in 1803 
was much more complete than any which had preceded it; since it 
comprehended not only the total of the poor-rates, but the number 
of persons receiving parish-relief, and distinguished the latter into in 
and out-poor, or, in other words, into those who lived in workhouses’ 
and those who received assistance at their homes. ‘The return of 
4985 beings as well as former returns, defective in the latter points, 
and conveying only the amount of poor-rates, the object of this pam- 
phlet (or rather of the first part of it) is to arrive, by certain com- 
parisons, at an estimate of the number receiving assistance in 1785- 
ft appears that in 1803 the total number deriving parish-aid, 


was - - : - 1,039,716 persons, 
of whom were in work-houses, at an annual 

average expence of £12 3 Giahcead, 83,468 
and, out of doors, at 3 3 # 956,248 


the general-average of expence bemg 31.183. 8d. After a variety of 
calculations, the author expresses an opinion that the number of persons 
receiving parish-aid had augmented 200,cco im the eighteen years 
since 1785; an interval during which the population of England and 
Wales had increased nearly 9c0,00c. We couple these estimates 
together, because the writer of this tract, following the erroneous 
dictum of Lord Hale, above a century back, that ‘¢ the more popu- 
lous we are the poorer we are,”’ gravely pronounces ifreasing popu- 
fation to be an operative cause in augmenting the number of poor. 
He discovers a proper sense of the injurious tendency of our poor- 
laws, and enlarges on war and taxation as destructive to the comfort 
ef our poor m a way which would procure our confidence, were it 
not shaken as he goes on by an unlucky encomium on Mr. Spence’s’ 
extravagarit pamphlet against commerce. : 

It has been justly remarked by writers on the poor-laws, that the 
cultivators of land discover more solicitude to keep down the ave- 
rage of wages than the amount of poor-rates. The consequence 19 
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that the proportion of poor is greater in agricultural than in com- 
mercial districts; in Sussex and Wiltshire, for example, than in Mid- 
dlesex, Yorkshire, or Lancashire. Another consequence is, that in 
England the price of country-labour ‘has by no means kept pace with 
the rise of provisions, the difference being paid by a tax on the | public, 
under the charitable form of poor-rates; while in Scotland, on the 
other hand, where no similar power of imposing parish-burdens exists, 
the rise of country-labour ‘as, during the present age, peen rapid, 
and has fully corresponded with the enhancement of the articles of 
life. The advance in the rate of labour is there paid by the employer 
of labour; while in England the parish-rates being levied in a coasie 
derable degree on the inferior orders, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the poor are forced to assist the poor, and that the fall of one 
accelerates the fall of many. 

The depreciation of our currency occupies the second part of the 
pamphlet; which is chiefly remarkable for the stress laid by the author 
on the extent of evil that is effected by country-banks. They raise 
prices, he says, by the plain course of augmenting the quantity of 
money with which buyers go to market, A similar effect, in his 
opinion, follows the extension of Bank of England-notes, consequent 
onthe Suspension-Act, and on the adoption of the rule of discount- 
ing all good and bond fide bills. Notwithstanding the author’s de- 
ference to the Bullion-Committee, he dissents from them in regard to 
their singular argument of a local rise of prices resulting from a local 
over-issue of paper; a passage which we have already shewn to be 
one of the chief errors in the Report.—After having explained how 
gold in coin is rendered, by the operation of law, inferior in yalue to 
gold in bullion,—-and discussed the intricate subject of exchange, on 
the principles, nearly, of Mr. Blake,-—the author concludes a pam- 
phlet which has been composed with pains, but is conspicuous neither 
tor novelty nor for arrangement, with an unsuccessful attempt to con- 
trovert Mr. Bosanquet’s reasoning on the effect of our taxes and corns 
trade in producing the depreciation of money. Lo. 


*o 
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Axt.27. An Inquiry into the supposed Increase of the Influence of the 
Crown, the present State of*that Influence, and the Expediency 
of a Parliamentary Reform, By John Ranby, Esq. 8vo. pp. 72- 
23s.6d. Baldwm. 1811. . 

It is evident from this pamphlet that Mr. Ranby is a staunch ad- 
yocate of Mr, Perceyal’s administration; and he goes sp far as to 
maintain that the reformists haye not, either by argument or evidence, 
established the fact of a recent increase in the power of the Crown, 
He takes, as the objects of animadyersion, Lord Grey’s speech on 
reform, (published in the last year, ) and an article in a periodical work 
on the same subject ; while, gn the other hand, Mr, Rose’s pamphlet on 
the influence of the Crown * is gccasignally quoted in his support, 

~. After having argued at some length that increase of public expendi- 
ture is not necessarily attended with increase of influence, he goes 
back to the history of ministerial majorities in the House of Come | 
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mons since the American war; endeavouring to shew that, at that 
peric ', small. comparatively as were our revenue and our military 
force, the influence of the Crown was as great as it is at present. He 
quotes the division in the House of Commons on the 13th Decembet 
1792, when Mr. Pitty having adopted a hostile course towards France, 
was supported by 290 members against 50. On the 7th April 17975 
eur pecuniary difficulties having seriously increased, a motion was 
made by the opposition to enter into negotiation, and negatived by 
291 te 85, The address in support of the present war, moved by 
Mr. Addington, 23d May 1803, was carried by 398 against 67. 
During the Grenville ministry, the only high division was on the 3oth 
May 1806, on a motion relative to a clause in the Mutiny Bill, 254 be- 
ing on their.side against 125 ; and when, on the meeting of the present 
parliament, both parties mustered their strength, and the House was 
filled (26th June 1807) beyond all example, a motion to censure 
the new ministry was negatived by 3 50 against 155. In the memore 
able division on. the Walcheren expedition, the number brought for- 
wards by Mr. Perceval was 275 against 227- On comparing these 
various divisions together, Mr. Ranby maintains that, although our 
present expenditure is six times as great as before the war of 17935 
the ascendancy of the Crown in the House of Commons is not greater 
than it was formerly. Now Mr.R.’s inquiry being the supposed increase 
of regal influence, this view is fair: but it is obvious to remark that, 
in discussing the actual operation of this influence on the public weal, 
the question is its positive amount, not its comparative degree within 
the last twenty or thirty years. . 

While the author acknowleges that the indirect influence, that is, the 
ascendancy over members by granting offices to their friends, has re- 
ceived considerableaddition by the augmentation of ourexpenditure, he 
contends that there has been an equivalent diminution of ¢ direct ins 
fluence ;’ or, in other words, of the number of place-men holding seats 
an the House. At the Revolution, no place-men were incapacitated 
from sitting in Parliament; and although some acts to that effect 
were passed after 1693, the number still remained considerable. In 
17309, the nuiinber of place-men in the House of Commons was 72 3 
in 1762, it was 963 in 176g, it was 89; and in 1781, it was 65: but 
since Mr. Burke’s bill of 1782, and subsequent retrenchments, the 
number is only about 4o. | 

Mr. Ranby desites those who object so stoutly to the exertion of 
influence, to go back to the reign of King William; during which 
the Crown found it necessary to keep a certain number of members 
in pay, and to administer a regular douceur at the end of the session. 
It is generally understood that Sir Robert Walpole brought corrupe 
tion to a system § and that his successors, whatever they professed, 
found his plan too convenient to be relinquished. In regard to loans, 

‘knowing as we do that money in the present day is often lost by the 
contractots, we have no hesitation in agreeing with Mr. Ranby that 
the time, at which the bargains for loans became public transactions, 
in a great measure deprived the Crown of that description of influence. 
By this relinguishment, and by lessening the number of place-men, 
Mr. R. contends that the Crown has abandoned the disreputable pare 
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of its power; and that the indirect influence which has succeeded is 
neither ¢ concealed, nor unreasonable, nor dishonourable.’? Exclu- 
sive of the permanent opposition, the ministry, he adds, are frequent- 
ly liable to resistance from the two minor parties,— the advocates for 
reform, and the § conscientiously-wavering neutrals,’ whose force, 
when joined together, may be calculated at between 50 and 60.inem- 
bers. It is remarkable that the addition’ of the hundred Irish mem- 
bers has made no alteration in the proportional strength of the parties, 
and even no considerable addition to the number of members habitu- 
ally — the House. If we go back to our parliamentary his- 
tory for the last eighty years, we shall find that Sir Robert Walpole 
had commonly, on high divisions, from 260 to 280 votes: that Lord 
North had from 260 to 2go; that Mr. Pitt had about the same; and 
that Mr. Perceval, for the last three years, has had from 250 to 275. 
The medium number remains, therefore, nearly as it was, and af- 
fords 270 as the strength which miatsters have it in their power te 
muster on emergency. : 

After this historical detail of the influence of the Crown, Mr. 
Ranby proceeds to discuss the expediency of a reform in parliament; 
to which he is altogether hostile. This is, in our yiew, the most 
exceptionable part of the pamphlet ; the weakness of the reasoning 
not being compensated, as in the former portion, by the communication 
of interesting facts. Yet, differing as we do from Mr. Ranby, we are 
ready to bear testimony to the integrity of his intentions and the tem- 
perance of his style. He lays great stress on Lord Grey’s acknow- 
legement, in his speech, that ‘indirect influence” is ‘ legitimate in- 
fluence :”? but, as that admission was accompanied by .an assertion 
that the /egitimate limits of such influence have been exceeded, in @ 
manner most dangerous to the liberty of the people, it does not méch 
aid the present writer’s argument ; and we may expect that the noble 
Earl, when he has the power, will act with regard to parliamentary — 
reform on views which will be very different from the tenets of Mr. 


Ranby. | Lo. 


Art. 28. Visions of Albion ; or Arguments of Consolation and Con- 
fidence, addressed to the Inhabitants of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the unexampled Conflict with the 
Gallic Empire. 8vo. pp. 46. 2s. Rivingtons. . 
‘ Poor Albion having wasted much of life in voyage and travel, 

enjoyed a peaceful cottage, surrounded by the romantic landscapes 

of his native hills? Such is the opening of this little tract s in 
which, after some more circumstances of domestic comfort are enu- 
merated, a severe blow is represented as given to them by the edicts 
of the continental Despot. ‘One day, Albion fatigued sought re. 
pose in the inviting shades of a forest, surrounded by lakes and retir- 
ing groves, where balmy sleep stole on his eyes, and prepared his soul 
for vision.” ‘The objects displeyed in the dream form.the theme of 
the pamphlet, the intention of which 1s to make us feel strong in our 
own resources, and anticipate with confidence a prolongation of the 
contest with the Ruler of France. The chief events of the last 
" twenty years are passed in review ; and the power of our empire is ° 
described in a tone which, though sometimes exaggerated, (as in ree 
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gard to Ireland, p.17.) is intitled, in the main, to our approbation and 
belief. Whoever knows the great addition to political power, which 
the enjoyment of liberty and imternal tranquillity is continually making 
in an dalipheenci country, will not accuse of exaggeration the man 
who, like the author of this effusion, points with hope and exultation. 
to the power of industry. The progressive increase of our popula- 
tion, under circumstances of considerable discouragement, and during 
the absence of so many who would otherwise have raised families, af- 
fords a convincing proof that, in the enjoyment of peace, the ratio of 
augthentation would go on with additional rapidity. | 

he inability of the French to become formidable to ys at sea is 
another consideration in which we fully agree with this author ; and 
no one will be likely to dissent from him when he urges the heneficial 
influence of improved morals on the political power of a country ; but. 
the grand point on which we differ from him is the conclusion to be 
drawn from these highly satisfactory premises ; to him they appear 
arguments for a continuance of war, while to us they afford solid 
reasons for cherishing a pacific disposition. The majority of our 
countrymen would certainly prefer peace to war, if they were satis- 
fied on the score of security ; and if they were convinced that the means 
which enable us to conduct the present contest successfully, would 
not fail to afford us a similar or'rather a much augmented degree of 
power in future.—Towards the conclusion of this publication, some 
good hints are given in regard to a plan of warfare ; but, in the au- 
thor’s ardour to Communicate: his impressions, ‘he falls not unfre- 
quently inte inaccuracies of style. We have in one place (page 4.) 
¢ rescue the tyranny of the seas ;’ (page 6.) ¢ associate,’ adjectively, 
instead of associated ; (page 14.) the elegant ep'thet ¢ assortable ;’ 
and in page 15., when treating of the revolutionary madness of France, 
we are told that ‘she has laid the foundation of a ruin which must 
recoil in hunger on her own pastures.’ , | Lo. 


Art.29. Facts relative to the present State of the British Cotton Colonies, 
and to the Connection of their Interests with those of the Mother- 
Country. 8vo. pp.62. 2s. Edinburgh, Bryce and Co.; 
London, Murray. 1811. | 
The public have for several years been accustomed to the appear- 

ance of pamphlets on the distresses of the West India sugar-planters ; 

but an appeal to them on the subject of the cotton-planter is, in some 
measure, a novelty. According to the loose way in which persons 
who are unacquainted with trade are habituated to talk of its profits, 

it has been fashionable to consider cotton-planting as the road to 

speedy fortune: but thts writer exhibits a very different picture. His 
object is to shew that the North American cotton-planter is in pos- 
session of advantages which enable him to afford the article on much 
lower terms than our countrymen in the West Indies ; and that, as 
this superior cheapness is owing in some measure to the strict mono- 
poly which we reserve to ourselves in regard to the supplying of our 
colonies with stores, justice as well as policy requires us to favour, 
in the way of taxation, the cotton of our own colonies above .' 
that of foreign states. As our revenue-laws stand at present, the 
preference given to our own cotton is insignificant, and Is ae not 
rom 
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from regard to the planter, but for the ppldisie es of our ship- 
ping. Whenever the interest of our cotton manufacturers has clashed 
in the deliberations of government with the interest of the planters, 
the former has prevailed; and the rule followed by ministers hae 
been to buy the raw material on favourable terms, without much 
caring whence it was procured. Since we have added Demerary, 
Essequibo, and Surinam, to the number of our trans-atlantic pos- 
sessions, the proportion of the raw material supplied by our colonies 
has become one-third of our whole consumptioa; but the part of 
this which is drawn from our old British colonies is not large. The 
uncertainty of the retention of these conquests has probably operated 
with our government, and, in gur opinion, justly, as an additional 
reason for not extending any spccial favour towards the culture of 
cotton. . 

The author of this pamphlet writes with an intimate knowlege 
of his subject, and communicates several matters which deserve to be 
put on record. He enlarges on the various ways in which the West 
India planters contribute to the public aid, in defraying the expences 
of their civil government, in maintaining several black corps, and in 
local allowances to British troops, as well as in paying taxes on almost 
every article which they receive and send out; and he then makes’ap 
estimate of the capital which must necessarily be vested in a cotton- 
estate. This amount, comprehending buildings, negroes, stock, &c. 


as well as the price of land, he computes at 140l. per acre; and the. 


average crop he takes at 2oolb. an acre, the plantation expences on 
which (exclusive of interest on capital) he reckons at 7d. per Ib. ; 
while the freight, duty, and other charges attending a sale, may be 
valued at 7id. more. Adding to these sums an allowance at ten per 
cent. as the fair profit on capital in a distant and unhealthy region, 
the author infers that an average price of 2s. 74d. per Ib. is necessary 
to indemnify the planter, whereas the current value of late years has nat 
exceeded 1s. 11d. ; that is, it has afforded him only five per cent, on 
his capital. One of two things, therefore, should be done; the 
planter in British colonies should either be permitted to draw his 
supplies from America without restriction, or an allowance should be 
made to him in the shape of duty, equivalent to the extra expence 
which he pays on his stores from home. Of these alterations the 
former is clearly recommended by the dictates of policy, and shall 
always have any support which it is in our power to give it by en- 
forcing its advantages on the minds of our countrymen. The latter, 
or rather something more than the latter exactly implies, appears to 
be the object of the present advocate for the cotton-planters; but, 
while he has our acknowlegement of the equity of his appeal in 


general, we must express a decided dissent from the specific mode in 


which he requires redress; namely, by. doubling the duty on foreign 
cotton, while he would have government take off the duty on British 
cotton altogether. To double the duty on foreign cotton would be in 
fact to make ourselves pay so much dearer for it, and for no other 
reason than that we had, before-hand, made our colonists pay dearer 
for their plantation-stores. Is it not apparent to common sense that 
the best course, for both parties, isto make their respective pect 

} wherever 
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wherever they can purchase cheapest? Is not this the way to 

favour most effectually the increase of the productive funds of each, 

‘and to extend in both that power and prosperity which never fail to 
‘accompany the augmentation of capital ? 

The North American cotton-planter is stated, by this writer, to 
cultivate at so much cheaper a rate than the British colonists, as to 
be able to afford cotton for nearly a shilling a pound less: but we sus- 

a. pect that the author is under a mistake, and that the difference is not so 
. ae _ great. The Brazil planter is also said to enjoy the advantages of 
i u . cheapness, together with those which result from fineness in the 
quality of his commodity. The importations of cotton from that 
ak have, in consequence, increased greatly of late, while those 
, rom British colonies seem to have remained stationaryat nearly twenty 
* millions of pounds weight. From India, considerable importations 
j were made during the continuance of the American embargo : but the 
: Freight is so expensive as to create a bar to that branch of trade in 
d ordinary times. The difference between peace and war, in the 
charges of the conveyance and sale of West India-cotton, appears to 
4 ‘be above four pence per pound, : 
vs Among other subjects of complaint on the part of the author, 
Rit against the foreign cotton-planters, is their continuing to profit by 
ri the slave-trade: a traffic which all civilized governments, whether at 
‘peace or at war with each other, ought to concur m consigning to 
‘speedy extinction. 
~ It will not escape our readers that an important difference subsists 
b between the situation of our sagar-planters and that of our. cotton- 
4, planters; the former have too much produce for our consumption, 
and. complain of being obliged to ship the whole to the mother- 
' country ; the latter are only partial contributors to our demands, and 
are dissatisfied, not at being obliged to send the whole of their 
growth to England, but at the manner of the admission of other com- 
j petitors to the same market. Lo. 


i | POETRY. 


Art. 30. Babylon; and other Poems. By the Hon. Annabella 
Hawke. Grown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Miller. 1811. 

It may be allowed that the first poem in this collection does credit 
to the fair writer’s abilities: that she has successfully applied the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, —— to Babylon, to her poetical purposes ; and 
: that, in several respects, her composition might be considered as wor- 

thy of a place among the best collections of verses on sacred subjects. 
’ She betrays, however, many faults even in so short a production ; and 
we shall beg leave to point them out to her, with a freedom which 
will enhance the value of the praise which we may feel ourselves jus- 
tified in bestowing on the more carefully executed passages. 
The exordium 1s rather aukward: 


] ad . ¢ Where Shinar’s plain extends its barren sands, 
Where e’en no Arabs rove in lawless bands,’ &c. &c, 


“© Where’ and ** where’? such and such things exist, ‘ there’’ and 
* there” such and such things are, or are not, ta be tound,—this is 
j not 
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not an uncommon, mode of commencing a poem, but it is a very ine 
artificial and uninteresting mode, to say the least. 
| ‘ When from th’ empyréan height the angels fell,’ (p. 6.) ° i i | 
cannot be read as a verse, unless the following, | 4 
‘ Nor shun the blaze of empyréan light,’ (p. 9.) 
be erased or altered. wie ae 
‘ And on the kid the now fierce tyger prey’d,” [eq 
is a proof of the loss of the early state of innocence. 
© To feed with beasts, de wet with dews from heav’n, 
‘asa description of the fallen state of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
¢ .-he who can this hidden sentence clear, 
A chain of gold and scarlet robe shall wear,’ 
asa part of Belshazzar’s speech concerning the hand-writing on the 
wall,—all these lines, we must observe, are feeble and unpoetical, 


_¢ Declate ye ’mongst the nations ; bend the bow 3 
Set up a standard; lay the mighty low; 
>Gainst Babel rise, ye Princes, in array, “ 


And smite her haughty rulers with dismay,’ &c. &c. ; 


is mere versification of scripture, neither very elegant nor very , 
spirited. i 4 
‘ The guilty kingdom’s peopled with despair’ } a 
is bombast itself. 
‘ As some torn branch, de from the grave is cast,’ 


isa very poor line. 
¢ From Babel is cut off the remnant, name,’ 


is Isaiah again, measured into ten feet. 
« The spot where Babel rose, now desert land,? 


is an instance of the ablative absolute, not particularly correct nor : 
intelligible in English ;—-but we close these specimens of faults, and 
proceed to extract a good passage from this short composition, : 


¢ No more Euphrates rolls his silver tide, 
Round Babel’s lofty walls in wealthy- pride 3 
His waves now fertilize a stranger’s lands, 
And pools of water moisten Shinar’s sands : 
Each morn the sun shall rise, each ev’ning beam 
With burning lustre on a seanty stream ; 
The moon shall glimmer on the panther’s den, 


Phe me 


. ting Sb ae ~ 
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And light to deeds of death the foes of men : iia | 
Around the ruins deadly scorpions rove, } 
And serpents haunt Belshazzar’s impious grove : 
The vulture screams the gloomy marsh around, " 
| And dragons wander o’er the thorny ground ; 
! Each savage beast that shuns the blaze of light, 
And spirits hov’ring ’midst the glooms of night, 
T'o them Chaldea’s wasted plain is giv’n, , 


The dreadful guardians of the wrath of heav’a.’ 


The 
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The description of the pilgrim lost in these desarts is also well 
finished ; and the brief notes subjoined display a laudable acquaint: 
ance with the prophets, . 

But what is the next poem in the volume to this sacred song of 
Babylon? ‘ The Jack-daw at Home !’—and leaving our readers to 
enjoy this surprising contrast, we shall oursclves bid adicu to the 
Honourable Annabella Hawke and her remaining little poems ; which 

‘are as indifferent as occasional compositions ou temporary subjects 

usually appear, to be, after the moment which gave them birth. A 

: fragment on Death occurs at the conclusion, which we would en- 
courage the fair writer to retouch and to complete. Hod 


Art. 31. Carmina Selecta; tum Greca, tum Latina; Ricard 

Pauli Jodrell, Junioris ; quorum omnia feré intra Annum Zi tatis 
¢. Decimum Qctavum Alumnus Schole Etoncusis conscripsiz.  8vo, 

Londini. 1810. : 

If these verses are as correct as the classical compositions of young 
Etonians usually are, yet, setting aside the merit of their language 
and versification, they haye little else to recommend them. Much 
more fancy, and much more feeling, might be expected from the age 
of sixteen or seyenteen.—-Some inaccuracies also occur which we were 
surprized to discover in exercises, the generality of which, we are 
told, gained prizes, or at all events received public approbation, at 
Eton. We will point out some few of them. The line 


¢ Ah! regem ereptum lugete, O! Susa,’ &c. (p- 3-) 
makes us exclaim “ Ah!”? and “QO!” indeed ; while 


_ 





4 — © orurit 
Dum pernox acies? (p.5.) 

is a very cavalier manner of telling us that the author’s eye itches, 
‘SALVE, Mercurii eloquens ocelle,’ is, we suppose, an eye-salye 
for the occasion | 

We have a specimen of a yersified edition of Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary, in one of the exercises, containing some childish non- 
sense about boxing, and dragging in the name of antient pugilists; 
and some still worse stuff in another, about sacrifices, and the in- 
spection of entrails: all which may pass very well at school, but non 
hominem sapit,—and the press has nothing to do with it, 


‘Ss 


‘ Pollet potestas juncta timentium. 
Quid si Britanniim martia vis coit ? 
Gallos minaces tum pigebit 
Angliaces temerasse fines.’ (p. 28.) 


We cannot imagine any compliment to our country more aukward 
than,the above, nor any poetical expression more flat and spiritless. 

‘ Coitus petere meos,’ even in the mouth of Phedra, is too strong for 
the delicacy of a puerile composition 3 and ‘ Facinoris; Anime, cre- 
dilos,’ is a ludicrously licentious Iambic. In some Galliambics, 
(a metre of which the extreme difficulty drives this young poet into 
the most forced combinations of words,) we are told that ‘ horses 
erect the ear of a horse,’ ‘ aurem arrigunt equinam;* and 





‘Ubi tympanum remugit, cava cornua retonant,’ 


w.th 
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with many other similar plagiarisms, renders this poem. a.mere cento 
from that unique classical composition in the same metre, the Atys” 
of Catullus. * Jmaginosus’ is a word to be found only in this last 
author ; and for’ * /mperjuratus? we do not recollect any authority. 
‘ Deduce’ must, we believe, be sanctioned (if it can be sanctioned 
in lyric poetry) by the analogy of adduce, in Terence. We cans 
not at present remember.any similar imperative in the compounds’ 
from Duco. The old form of Duce, ‘instead of duc, is, we think, 
to be found only in Plautus. How ‘ Scypho,’ at the end of ‘a’ 
Pentameter verse, escaped: Etonian correction, we know not: ¢ ac id™ * 
is a violation of a well known Latin canon: but we must not proceed 
with the specific notice of boyish errors; and only observing that 
the Greek poems are rather more tame and more correct’ than such’ 
compositions generally are, we shall select a favourable specimen of 
the Latin, and conclude our brief critique. In his farewell to Eton, 
the youth thus expresses himself; 3 ' , 


‘Si quicquam finxi, si non ignobile carmen, 
Omne tuum est blandd, docte Magister*, ope. 
Tu mea victrici decorabas tempora lauro, 
Et puero aureolus munera liber t erat. 
Nune apice in summo evectus, nunc classe supremdas 
Emeritus vates,.ceu moriturus olor, 
Exequiale melos fundo ; citharamque reponens 
Ad Thamesis ripas Musa-dolore silet : 
[pse cadit digito calamus; vix dicere, “ Etona, 
“ Cara, potest, nutrix, lingua retenta, vale??? 
Ah! ubi plusyrequies, animique serena voluptas, 5 
Ah! ubi das fraudis nescia vita fluit ? 
Et paribus studiis, paribusque exercita ludis, 
Labitur innocuo queque tenore dies,’ &c. Kc. (p. 103-) Ho Ag ; 


Art. 32. Commerce; a Poem. In Five Parts. With Notes in 
[lustration of the Morality and Argument of the Context. 8vo. 
6s. Boards. Longman and Co. I811. 

¢ ?Tis Barbarism, foul, abortive fiend ! 
Whom late the seeds of superstition screen’d : 
Dispers’d the shades, the Monster stands confest, 
And slow and sullen quits his ancient rest ; 
On sombre pinions borne, he glides away, 
And, blinking, deprecates the face of day.’ Page 65. 
We shall add no farther quotations from the poem of Commerce, 
fest we present the author with 


¢ A wreath ill-fitted for a poet’s use.” Page go. — | 
Justice, on the other hand, requires us to observe that much good 
sense is displayed in the notes; which, the author so strangely says, 


are ‘in Illustration of the Morality and Argument of the Context.” Do 





* Doctors Heath and Goodall, as the author informs us. How 
these learned persons liked the open. vowel at the end of the line, 


we cannot guess. 








+ A terrible false quantity. : 
| Art. 
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Art. 22. The Bullion Debate; a serio-comic satiric Poem. By 
William Pitt, Author of the Surveys of the Counties of Staford, 
Leicester, Northampton, and Worcester. 8vo. pp, 88, 2s. 6d. 
Longman and Co. 1811. ° 
The surveyor of the midland counties for the Board of Agricul- 

ture has here ventured to tread on new ground, and to add the labours 
of poctry to those of history : but we cannot congratulate him either 
on the nature of his subject, or on his manner of treating it. 'To have 
made such a topic palatable in poetry, the author should have aimed at 
great brevity, and have bestowed the utmost pains on his composition : 
but, in consequence of the length of the performance, and of the 
haste with which it was written, the greater part of this poem is flat 
and prosaic. The following extracts are highly fayourable specimens, 
and are selected from the speeches which were most likely to afford 
an opportunity for the display of Hudibrastic powers; 

Bj ‘ Mr. Cannina, 

rt VA ¢ Bank paper too should represent 

sm Coin in full standard, as it went ; 

But now it represents a coin 

ae Which can be neither your’s nor mince 

-) 8 A coin in which but few abound, 

: Of which but little can be found. 

«¢ Two currencies of different fame | 

But each one passing for the same,’’ ,; T\ 

The higher sogn will go astray, 1 

And from the country find its way. 


‘Sir Francis BurperT rose to say 
That gentlemen had lost their way, 
Each one to his own: fancy sticks, 

And on no principles they fix, 

They were upon an ocean wide, 

‘And tossed about without a guide 5 
But Gentlemen are grown 80 wise, 
They grope about and shut their eyes 5 
They break their heads *gainst post or wall, 
And this experienced praetice eall. 
‘The nation’s ruined, at an end, 
lf but on paper it depend 5 
¥n France if paper sunk ai all, 

Our ministers proclaimed their fall ; 
At home, although it’s much the. same, 
They call it here a thriving game. 


¢ JacK FULLER rose, and thus he said 
_ ‘This noise is about nothing made; _ 
He had not seen such humbug work, 
Since that about the Duke of York ! 
No man would say that could be found 
That five-pound notes were not five pound, 
Or would not take if he could get, 


Such in the payment of a debt. 
oe If 
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If gold is dear, scarce, and so forth, 

Let guineas pass for what they’re worth. 
These things would quickly come about, 
Who guineas had would bolt them out.’ 


Had the whole or even the chief part of the poem been equal 
to the preceding passages, poor as they are, it might have afforded 
amusement : but, mn addition to the heaviness of many of the speeches, 
the author has clogged his work with an attempt at versifying the 
resolutions moved by Messrs. Vansittart and Horner, than which 
a more luckless subject could not have occurred to the imagina« 
tion of a poet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ 


Art. 34. 4 Defence of Mr. Joseph Lancaster, and the Royal 
British System of Education ; or, Halfan Hour’s Conversation be~ 
tween Lady Letitia Liberal, and her old Waiting Woman, Mrs. 
Prudence Paradise. on the Subject of “A Dialogue between a’ 
Master and Apprentice,’’ occasioned by Lectures on Education, 
delivered by Mr. Lancaster, in Bath, in the month of February, 
r810. To whichis prefixed, Mr. Whitchurch’s Poetical Epistle to. 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster, on his Royal British System of Education, 
Svo. 1s. Longman and Co. 

We have more than once had occasion to notice the ungenerous 
attacks which have been made on Mr. Lancaster, on accaunt of the 
new system of education. Even his cautious avoidance of offence 
has been employed as a weapon against him; and because he has in- 
troduced the substance of no discriminative creed, it has been insi- 
nuated that he is indifferent to all creeds. Such accusations, however, 
scarcely deserve reply ; and Mr. L. stands in no need of the defence 
which some zealous friend has here volunteered. Just remarks are 
offered on other points besides the Lancastrian Education; but we 
are too dull to perceive the propriety of making an old waiting- 


woman the interlocutor. NI 0 yy: 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 35. Zhe Necessity of Attention in a Christian Minister to hig 
Duties, and the beneficial Consequences attending a faithful Discharge. 
of them ; preached at Brecknock, August 8, 1810, at a Visita- 
tion held by the Right Rev. the Lord’ Bishop of St. David's. 
Published at His Lordship’s Request, with the Patronage of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowlege and Caurch Union, 
established in his Diocese. By the Rev. W. J. Rees, A.M., 
Rector of Cascob, Radnorshire, 12mo. 1s. Walker. 1811, 
The text, (1 Tim. iv. 16.) which Mr. Rees has here chosen, has’ 

been often selected by the preachers of Visitation and Ordination sers 

mons; and we do not think that any passage of scripture can be 
more appropriate, when the pastors of Christian flocks are to be ads. 
dressed in the language of serious exhortation. St. Paul’s advice tq. 

Timothy is judiciously expanded and enforced by Mr. Rees; and 

under the heads of conduct and doctrine, the duties of the clergy are 

properly explained. It was almost impossible to urge any thing new 
on so beaten a topic: but all that this preacher has said is well said. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE = °: 


Tn our account of Miss Smith’s ‘translation, of the Book’ of Job, -: 
(Rev. for June oe we adverted tothe editor’s statement that this 
learned young lady had never seen any other than the Bible-version 
of that book, and intimated the prodadility that she had consulted 
Bishop Stock’s version. We have since received a nete from 
the father of this lamented and amiable female, in which he assures. 
us that her version of Job was completed in 1803, whereas’ the 
Bishop’s book was not published till 1805, ‘and therefore she could: 
not possibly at that time have seen it.? We are very ready to make’ 
this circumstance known: but we can by no means coincide in the: 
expression of Mr. Smith, that the idea of his daughter’s having cone 
sulted-another work was a reflection on her character. itis the duty ~ * 
of every writer, when treating of a difficult subject, to consult all 
preceding publications, of a similar kind, and to avail himself of all 
aids which may thus be obtained. | , | 





We have not yet seen the work mentioned by J.C. S., but will in- 
quire for it. _ — 

Mr. Crabb’s very temperate and modest letter would make us 
glad to gua our censure of his work, if it were in our power ; 
but a full and minute consideration of it obliged us to speak as we, 
did. He mentions a third part of his Preceptor : but we believe that 
it has not reached us. — | sie al 

We have received a letter from Amicus, dated 23d. 7th month, in 
which he denies all merit to Faith, and protests against ouy- placing 
it in the list of virtuous principles. He seems to forget that piety, 
benevolence, &c. must proceed from sonie previous conviction in the . - 
mind ; and surely the pre-disposing cause (if we may so speak) of. 
piety and virtue must be meritorious. Besides, does not the author 
of the Epistle to-the Hebrews say that ** without Faith it is ime 
possible to please God ?”? What would be the value of a prayer mut- 
tered over by a person who had no serious conviction of the being, __ 
perfections, and providence of God? Faith, in the New Testament-,  * 
acceptation of the term, signifies such a deep-rooted conviction of 
divine truth, as disposes the heart to a willing and active obedience to 
the diyine commands, and of course is the stimulus to and ground: 
work @f virtue. Amicus’s second note is just arrived. . Mo-y. 











Mr. Greig’s work has long been in the hands of the member. of 
our board in whose department it lies, but the, Editor has not yet 
obtained his report of it. Mr. G.’s second note has come to hand: 


id 
‘ ml 


A. B. (Great Rusell Street, Covent Garden, } is informed that we 
always demur to anonymous communications of the kind to which he 
refers. + 

cy Our readers are requested to observes; that the AppENDIX to: 
this volume of the Review will be published with the Number for 
September, on the rst of October. oe ee 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. 1. Tige de Myrte et Bouton de Rose, &c. &c.3 i.e. The 
Sprig of Myrtle and the Rose-Bud, an Eastern Story ; origi- 
nally translated under the Inspection of an Arab of i Great. 
Desert ; now furnished with new preliminary Matter ; corrected, 
throughout ; and enlarged by Six Chapters, according to the, 
valuable Manuscript of Babylon on the Nile *. A Work published 


in Europe, under the Care of the Author of the Philosophy of 


Nature. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 1809. Imported by De Boffe, 
Price 11. 4s. 


ps parade and solemn absurdity of this title-page are pres 


served with all the stale particularity of a novelist, who tells 
us that he is writing or translating a true history, through several 
dull pages of preliminary matter. In the year 1794, the editor 


says, he was in one of the four-and-forty thousand Bastiles of 


republican France ; and there he encountered an Arab of the 
Great Desert, who taught him the language of the MS. in 


— ™ —v 





* By Babylon on the Nile, we suppose that the autlior means 
Grand Cairo.’ * Our dis-organizing Grammar,’ he says, page 394. 
Vol. I. has made Grand Caire of Kairah; which city was founded 
on a part of the ruins of the antient Babylon, a riame thit lasted till 
A.D. 959.’ _ By his fondness for the notion, we conclude that he 
attributes his fictitious MS. to this spot, rather than to Babylon on 


the Bubastic branch of the Nile. 


| Arp, Rev. Vou. Lxv. Gg questions 
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question, which he translated by way of exercise in his course 
of study ! — The scene of the story lies principally on Mount 
Libanus, and in the valley of the Orontes. Thé time is that 
of St. Louis of France, and embraces the Crusade in which he 
commanded, A.D. 1249. 

‘ It is certain,’ afhrms this grave historian, ‘ that shortly 
after the death of Timour (one of the chief personages in his 
narration) three editions of these singular memoirs appeared at 
the interval of a few years from each other, in Arabic; that 
two of them were divided into forty chapters; and that the other 
was more voluminous,’ and indeed contained additional matter. 
‘The pigeons of Aleppo, of Alexandria, and of Mount Libanus,’ 
continues the editor or rather author, ‘ were charged with the 
conveyance of these precious manuscripts. Each winged cara- 
van consisted of forty messengers; and each messenger carried, 
a leaf of silk paper, on which a chapter was written in letters 
of the minutest size. One of these caravans descended at 
Mecca; another in the Isle of Cyprus; and a third at the 
Egyptian Babylon.’ The Meccan edition belonged to his 
friend the Arab; a member of the Institute of Cairo, ¢ whe 
escaped impaling for his wish to enlighten Egypt,’ brought him 
that of Babylon ; and that of the Isle of Cyprus was exchanged by 
a branch is the royal family of Lusignan for a precious fumes 
in the possession of the author, which he had purchased for 
six livres during the Revolution, of a Vandal’ belonging to 
the Committee of Public Safety. This Homer was afterward 
sold by the illustrious descendant of the kings of Cyprus, for 
Six enndred livres, to adorn the library of the Prince of Bene- 
vento ! 

Not contented with these oblique sketches of flattery directed 
to the creatures of the Emperor, the author, as is usual in 
modern French prefaces, launches forth into the most ludicrous 
adulation of Bonaparte. Here, however, he is a little em- 
barrassed. When this work was first’ printed in 1799, (after 
the MS. of Mecca), = | , 

‘ The world (says the writer) was talking with the greatest in- 
terest of the hero who then astonished the East, and has since changed 
the face of the world. It appeared to me that it would be excessively 
attractive to draw his horoscope nearly six hundred years before he was" 
born’; and to predict, in an oracle of Misphragmouth; ‘ail that Europe 
had to hope in his genius and in his ruling star! .'The.Arab of the 
Great Desert was still at Paris. He adopted my idea, which no motive 
of interest degraded, and translated, himself, mto the language of the: 
Koran my Egyptian oracle. — But now, when this hero is above. 
panegyric itself, there-would be a want of dignity in mingling his: - 
Jaurels with the myrtles of Venus ; and in representing his name, which: 


‘Sfaces every name, as united with the cypher of Bouton de Rates [ 
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have therefore taken care to suppress my two pages, not translated 
from the Arabic, but translated into the Arabic ; partly because they 
rendered too insignificant my two heroines of love ; and partly because 
history claimed them for her immortal leaves.’ 


To compensate, however, for so important a loss, we have 
in this edition (as the title-page announces) six new chapters, 
in which the story is brought to a conclusion, which was not 
effeted before, at least not so satisfactorily as at present 5 
and here we must confess that the author has displayed con- 
siderable ingenuity. The interest of the story (to those who 
can find interest in extravagrant romance) continues to the 
end ; and considerable art is certainly discovered in the deve- 
lopement of the characters, and in the general bearing of the 
incidents towards the conclusion.. Some digressions, indeed, 
might be wholly spared: but the manner-in which many ap- 
parent miracles, that confound our senses im the course of the. 
work, are explained by natural means in the catastrophe, really 
reflects. credit on the invention of the writer. ‘he com- 
position, in a word, is one of the strangest which has issued 
from the modern Parisian press, as far as we are acquainted 
with its productions. It is in some parts sufficiently amusing, 
and in others very dull. It is occasionally very moral and in- 
structive, and often thoroughly trifling, indecent, and irreli- 
gious. These varieties, pezwaps, are observable in many 
works: but we scarcely ever saw the contrast stronger, or 
more abruptly introduced, than in the present. 

After much additional preamble, which we have neither in- 
clination nor room to translate, the author lays his introductory 
sections before us; ‘ and this,’ he observes, ¢ is the sole liberty 
that he has taken with his original :’ but, in fact, he frequently 
distinguishes himself from his Arab throughout the work, and 
sometimes speaks in one character and sometimes in another. 
He tells us that he has collated all his three MSS., and has 
found them to agree in all material points ; and he thus com- 
mences his romance. A beautiful youth, whose name we after- 
ward learn to be Ariel, is wandering among the defiles of 
Mount Libanus, when he sees an Arab suddenly precipitate 
himself down a declivity which the path intersects. - With difh- 
culty he arrests the intended self-murderer in his fall, and receives 
in return an insulting reproof. instead of thanks. By degrees, 
however, he brings the unhappy wretch to. his senses; and pars 
ticularly by the force of a reply which he makes to the Arab’s 
observation, * that his suicide was predestined ;’ namely, ¢ that 
it seemed rather to have been predestined that his ‘suicide 
should be prevented!’ After some farther friendly dialogue, 
the new acquaintances arrive at a very romantic spot, where, 
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under'the shade of some palm-trees, and at the side of a naturat 
fountain and basin, they are enjoying a short repose, when, alk 
at once, ‘Ariel perceives a ‘ Rose-bud’ growing on a bush which 
overhangs the water on the opposite bank, and, descending 
into the stream, he swims across it, plucks the rose, and places 
jt with emotion in his bosom. ‘The Arab has scarcely had time 
to wonder at this extraordinary act, when he sees a ‘ Sprig’ of 
Myrtle” growing at the side of the rock whence the fountain 
issues: fe then plunges immediately into the water ; and, with 
a fierceness bordering on insanity, he tears away the myrtle 
from its root, and, cutting it to pieces, flings it indignantly 
into the basin below. The two strangers contemplate one an- 
other with silent astonishment, and make mutual apologies for 
their conduct, which are about as intelligible to the reader as 
they must have been to the parties themselves. - A new cha- 
racter now appears on the scene. At the mouth of a chasm in 
the rock, which discloses itself at this moment as if by the 
effect of magic, stands an aged man, with a venerable beard 
and white hair. After having reproved, -but with much meek- 
ness, the impetuosity of the youths, (whose secret attachments 
he guesses from their late actions,) he proses a little respecting 
the rights of private property, — his rose-bud, we suppose, and 
myrtle-branch, —and then invites them into his grotto of won- 
ders, as it is very properly called. We shall not attemipt to 
describe the miraculous appearance of this place, with its walls 
of granite and cascades of crystalline water, and glittering 
spars in the form of icicles on its roof and sides ; still less can 
we dwell on its forty chambers, all closed save one ; and its 
forty tombs, with the same strange peculiarity. The principal 
sitting-room is the Pavilion of Pigeons, as it is intitled, not 
from being the uzepwov of the Greeks, 


¢ molles ubi reddunt ova columba,?— 





although it is an upper apartment, but from its being the place 
in which the winged messengers that pass between Orondates, 
(for such is the aame of the old man,) and ‘Timour. the Sultan of 
‘the Mountains, receive their commissions, ‘and return with 
their replies. . 

Here the Arab, ain is called Kondemir, and Ariel, are 
very safely ledged : but the activity of the former, and, above 
all, his thirst for revenging the wrongs which he has suffered 
from the‘ Sprig,of Myrtle,’ will not permit him to profit long 
by the booatl of Orondates. The Jatter haying given him 


some. good advice as-to restraining his passions, he answers a$ 
follows and, though we must repfobate the gross levity, (to 
any the Jeast of ity) with which the author, on this occasion as 
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®h others, attempts’ to ridicule.the religious belief which -is not 
his own, we cannot help admiring the general animation. of. the 
passage ; , ce ~~ iw pac 

* Thy philosophy may reduce me: to silence, but it cannot per 
suade me of its truth. Born in the most independent country of the 
earth, I have associated with my fellow-creatures. only to experience 
the most cruel of injuries from the being who was dearest to my 
heart. ‘This dreadful event has fixed the destiny of my life. My 
blood boils in my veins whenever I meet.a tyrant; and who has ever 


bh» 


tyranized over mankind ina more insulting manner than these Cru-— 


saders, who would snatch our country from us, because their god 
died in that-country some twelve centuries ago ;— who, to gain pos- 
session of a vain tomb at Jerusalem, would make one grave of Egypt, 
of Arabia, and of Palestine? Without doubt, it would be better 
for a great number of freemen to unite, and sweep away at one 
blow from the face of the globe the still greater number of oppres- 
sors : — but, in a word, why fetter the individual courage of the man 
who is conscious of his strength? A day, an hour, a moment of 
delay, — is it not an unpardonable offence, when we can save one cct- 
tage from conflagration, or prevent one murder? Besides, the guilty 
man, whatever be his power, is always alone ; alone I can drag him 
aside, fight with him hand to hand, and make him suffer the doom 
of his own victims. What are his guards and scaffolds to me? I 
shall ever be his superior, because I know how to die.’ ) 


This speech, if clothed in the declamatory verse of the French 
theatre, would have sounded nobly from the voice of Ta/ma, 
The romance, indeed, which we are reviewing, abounds in 
dramatic dialogue and incident ; and we should think that the 
Parisian playwrights must have found it a good storehouse for 
plot, character, and situation. | 

Orondates dismisses Kondemir, to enter into the service of 
Timour, the Sultan of the Mountain. This prince, (in parts of 
whose character we sometimes fancy that the author intends to 
delineate Buonaparte*,) endowed by nature with the strongest 
powers of mind, has also received from her hand the frequently 
accompanying gift ef most ungovernable passions. By the 
Koran and the sword, he rules without restraint over the minds 


as well as the bodies of his subjects. Orondates, who is a_ 


great experimentalist in natural philosophy, has taught him, by 
a thousand practical exhibitions of his knowlege, (which the 
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* Thus making some amends for the flattery of his preface. -Indeed, 
we have observed in this, as in other French works of the day, a 
disposition to atone for that necessary piece of preliminary adulation, 
by weaving into the body of their compositions not only the strongest 
censures of a military despotism, but sometimes still more pointed 
and particular allusions. See our critique’on the Zssai sur Platon, 


in the Appendixes to Vols. Ixii. and Ixii. 
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Sage intended, we are told, to serve only for innocent purposes, ) 
to delude the people into a belief of his supernatural communi- 
cations with heaven. On this head we find some strong, and 
occasionally some offensive, remarks in many parts of the 
work. For instance, in his conversation with Ariel after the 
departure of Kondemir, the Sage observes : 


‘In the earliest ages of the world, every government was a theo- 
cracy. It would indeed be difficult to explain how man could at. 
first have said to his equals, * you shall obey me,’? if he had not made 
the Governor of the Universe interpose in his behalf, and sanctioned 
the title of viceroy, which he usurped, by that of Vice-God. — 
Theocracy, having nothing but credulity for its foundation, esta- 
blished itself in the times of barbarism, and was overturned at the 
first dawn of civilization. Greece under Pericles, and Rome under 
the first Cesar, had no'theocrats: but Moses was a theocrat, when 
no Hebrew could write, unless he was of the sacerdotal order ; 
Numa, when the Romans believed in the visions of Aigeria ; and in 
our days (1250) the Pontiff of Italy, when Europe, turned theo- 
logian, imagines that it can regenerate Asia with the sanguinary folly 
of the Crusades. Theocracy is a terrible engine in the hands of the 
generality of kings ; because, always placing themselves and not their 
people in the centre of the grand circumference of society, they em- 
ploy for the indulgence of their petty and malignant passions, that 
double despotism which they maintain by the sword and by the crosier.” 


In another passage of the same conversation, the author 
makes his free-thinking Sage express himself still more loosely 
on all systems of religion: but we have cited enough to prove 
our assertion respecting his levity on these topics. : 

A series of wonders, a/most all performed by natural means, 
as it afterward appears, but at the time making the reader fancy 
Orondates to be a conjurer, is now exhibited in the Grotto. 
These we cannot detail: but we shall cite, as a fair though 
not very creditable specimen of the few little pieces of poetry 
which are interspersed in the narrative, the following song, 
supposed to be.sung by three voices belonging to some invi- 
sible’songsters, concealed in the Pavilion of Pigeons, where 
Ariel 1s reposing on a bed of flowers : 


‘6 Jeune homme ay teint de Rose, 
Sur ce tapis de fleurs ou ta téte nN 
Attends en paix le lever du Soleil ; 
Bienté!, fidele au joug qu’amour impose, 
On te verra, la nuit, attendre a son reveil 


La Belle.au teint de Rose. 


“ Le jour nuit ala Rosey 
Son calice se fane aussitot qu'on Pexpose, 
Et son Bouton en devient moins vermeil : 
Zoi, sous tes yeux si la beauté repose, 
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En vain a tes desirs elle donne P éveil: 
La nuit garde sa rose. 


“© Jaime Bouton de Rose, 
Quand, voyant d’un amant la fleur & peine éclosey 
Elle lui voile un visage vermeil ; | 
Mais j’aime mieux Pamant qui dit.: Je n’ose, 
Quand sur un lit de fleurs il se livre au éommeil, 
Pres de Bouton de Rose. 


“ Dart de cueillir la Rose, 

D’ ecarter sans danger P oe qu'elle opposes’ 
Demande un soin a nul autre pareil : 

Bel Adonis cede au joug qu’on t’ impose, 
Du caur, et non des sens, en amour prends conseil, 


Tu cueilleras la Rose.”’ 


Poor Ariel has.sufficient occasion for this advice in the course 
of the romance, being exposed to most fiery temptations at 
every turn of the story. Some lovely damsel is continually 
thrown in his way: but, either by the lucky interference of 
Orondates, or by his own self-command and surprizivg chas- 
tity, he escapes from their toils, and preserves his fidelity to his 
© Rose-Bud’ unsullied. It is now full time for us to-drop the 
enigmatical language of the author, and to inform our readers, 
briefly, who this * Rose-bud’ is. She is neither more nor less 
than one of the ladies of Timour’s seraglio; who, before she 
was carried off to that depor of beauty, had met with Ariel in 
a neighbouring valley, ‘ the circular retreat of rocks ;’ where 
his mother’s tomb stood on one side of a little lawn, and a cave 
shaded with trees on the other, in which Arjel had been wet- 
nursed by ‘¢a milk-white hind,” though not ‘immortal and 
unchanged! !” . Love at first sight, in course, was the conse- 

uence of this iaterview :—love, which. lasts through various 
trials, and above all through the trial of the reader’s patience, 
(which, however taxed, endures unto the end,) for two thick 
volumes. Timour forbears to force the virtue which he cannot 
subdue by any temptations; and ‘ the Rose-bud,’ after some pro-~ 
digious escapes on her part, as well as on that of her lover, 
comes a virgin to his arms, Not so ‘the Sprig of Myrtle,’ 
who, we need hardly say, is the lady to whom Kondemir was 
attached. By a successful stratagem, ‘Timour, having lodged 
this lady also in his seraglio, persuades her that her lover is 
false, and thus succeeds in obtaining her willing consent to 
share his throne and his bed. ¢ The Sprig of Myrtle,’ how. 
ever, having given herself away in pique rather than in affec- 
tion, soon quarrels with her tyrant, whose cruelties she cannot 
brook ; and she is condemned to die by his order. He accom. 
panies the guards, who are to execute. the sentence, to a rock 
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on the way towards the Grotto of Wonders ; and thete, relents 
ing in his purpose, he leaves the lady chained, while he pro- 
ceeds to visit his old friend. Orondates obtains the pardon of 
* the Sprig of Myrtle,’ and takes her into: his retreat, , Here 
her hands and face are stained with the juice of a herb that 
gives them a tawny colour; and, clad in armour, she.is dise 
missed with her lover Kondemir, but unknown to him, to the 
camp of Louis the [Xth,who has reached-the vicinity of Mount 
Libanus with his conquering army of Crusaders,—The national 
vanity of the author here breaks out most laughably ; and 
several adroit comparisons are instituted between the enthusi- 
astic monarch of the 13th century, and the hero- ¢ who 
astonished the East’ (we admire the selection of the word 
astonished) in the 18th. — Kondemir is charged with a commis- 
Sion to assassinate Louis by Timour’s orders; but ‘the Sprig 
of Myrtle,’ having preconcerted her plan with Orondates, (who 
seems, to adopt an idea of his country’s antient religion, to repre . 
gent the principle of good, as Timour personifies the principle 
of evil,) frustrates his attempt. Meanwhile, Ariel is exposed 
to the temptations to which we have before alluded, from a 
fascinating inhabitant of the Pavilion in which he resides, 
named Adine. She is shut up in one of the cedars that form 
a part of the ornaments of the Grotto, and comes out of her 
recess at night, to explain improperly a riddle which Ariel has 
received concerning his * Rose-bud ;’ to endeavour to make him 
false to her ; and to prove that a perso? with a wrinkled face, 
and lame of one leg, can be very fascinating. & Les graces sont 
ae tout age ! as the French song expresses it. However, this 
beautiful doiteuse is much improved by the means of art (not 
exactly explained) which she adopts to renovate her youth in 
the progress of the tale. We are at last rather shocked to find 
that she is the sister of Ariel ; who, according to the riddle 
when rightly interpreted, is to restore her to reason by this dis- 
covery, She, too, had been one of the Sultanas of ‘Timour.— 
¢ The Sprig of Myrtle,’ we should add, unconvinced by the ar- 

uments of Adine (who is a sort of general counsellor) to prove 
Condemir’s fidelity, is again very unfaithful to him herself, as 
far as inclination goes, by trying to seduce Ariel from his al- 
legiance. At length, after many struggles to subdue her pas- 
sion, after going mad, (which part of the story proves that the 
author had not read the madness of Clementina* in vain,) and 





* See the History of Sir Charles Grandison.—Why are the French 
so exclusively fond of Richardson as an English Novelist of the first 
elass? Isit his prolixity and detail in describing the progress of sen- 
timent and passion, his metaphysical love-making, which charms them? 
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recovering from that madness only to sink into a calm despair, 
the unfortunate ‘Sprig of Myrtle’ drinks poison ; and, just 
before her death, she sees and is reconciled to her valiant and 
ill-treated lover. 3 


Poetic justice, however, is sufficiently maifitained to make 


Kondemir the successful combatant in a duel with ‘Timour, 
which occurs on a revolt of the subjects of the latter against 


his tyranny. Orondates is chosen King by those subjects ; and’ 


he transfers the crown, on account of his age, (which is that of 
about four thousand years, according to. common report,) to 
Ariel and ¢ the Rose-bud,’ who are married after the most pictu- 
resque manner. ‘The unhappy Kondemir is not even united to 
Adine, who remains disengaged at the end of the story, but is 
constituted a sort of superintendant of a society of Vestals, 
(that is, a Turkish Magdalen Hospital, we suppose,) who 
supply the place of Timour’s seraglio. All his Houris and 
Angels, who peopled his extensive gardens, are dismissed and 
disbanded; and the gardens themselves are thrown open, 
like those at Kensington, to the public. 

We have not only omitted many of the intermediate links in 
the chain of this Arabian history, but have taken no notice of 
some entire descriptions which conduce to the disclosure of the 
plot, and which in themselves possess considerable merit :—such, 
for instance, as that of a * Féte of clemency’ held by Timour, 
in which an esplanade containing some thousands of spectators 
sinks at once into the earth, by a mechanical apparatus in the 
hollow rocks beneath. These wretches were a part of his 
rebellious subjects, whom he destroyed in this manner, on a 
night of thunder and lightning, to make the rest of the people 
believe that it was a judgment from heaven. Some of the 
adventures and hair-breadth escapes of ¢ the Sprig of Myrtle’ 
are also well-imagined and related 5 and the fire and spirit of 
her character are happily contrasted ‘with the sweetness and 
gentleness of ¢ the Rose-bud.’ ‘The scene preceding the mar- 
riage of the latter with Ariel is exceedingly striking. They are 
both carried into the cemetery belonging to the ancestors of 
Timour, and laid down among the dead; having been forced to. 
drink a sleeping potion, as a preparative to a plot of separation 
which the Sultan was meditating against them, ‘They wake in 
their coffins, and, by the light of some camphorated lamps, 
contemplate each other’s faces, pale and haggard as death ! — 
The only remaining traits in the story which*we can mention are 
the following. The discovery is made by Orondates, from 
some hieroglyphical inscriptions on ‘an obelisk in the ¢ circular 
retreat of rocks,’ (to which, and to the riddle concerning ¢ the 
Rose-bud,’ he finds a clue in a visit to Egypt,) that ar a 
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Aline are descendants of hisown. His son married adaughter 
of Lusignan, King of Cyprus, and from him they descend. 
They have. also a little cousin, called Cherubim, as the author 
childishly enough informs us, who adds to the family-groupe 
at the end of the fable: — but how has Orondates lived four 
thousand years? Simply thus. By a stratagem similar to that 
which perpetuates the existence and the identity of the~Lama 
of Tibet in the minds ofthe people, Orondates, the founder of 
the family, who assisted Belus to embellish Babylon, lived for ages 
in the name and character of his descendants. He built the 
Grotto of Wonders, with forty chambers and forty tombs. 
Each son took the name of his father in succession, to the num- 
ber of forty ; Orondates, the conjurer of the romance before |, 
us, being the last. They were all great natural philosophers, | 
and all fortunately lived to be nearly a hundred years old. 
‘The accumulated science of them all centered in our Sage. 
His approaching death would close the last chamber and the 
Jast tomb; and, in a parting speech to his countrymen, he 
removes from their eyes the veil of his supernatural longevities, 
end of his intercourse with heaven, and kindly enlightens 
them with the foregoing most probable story! Yet, extrava- A, 
gant as it is, we must repeat our remark that, to the lovers of 
yomance, it is interesting even to the conclusion. We had 
indeed ourselves occasion (being perhaps too grave for such 
frivolous amusements) to remember often, in the perusal of 
the work, our duty to read it through ; and we cannot help re- 
commending to any persons, who may be similarly employed 
with ourselves, a constant recollection of this little duty on all | 
occasions, as the best antidote to hasty prejudices and prema- i 
ture opinions, if not the most efficacious specific against any 
somnolent propensities which they may be inclined to indulge. 
—We shall now endeavour to select some passages for transla- 
tion which may entertain our readers, and give them a general 
notion of the manner in which the sketch of the story above 
exhibited is filled up and finished. 

We shali chuse the description of Ariel’s first meeting with 
his * Rose-bud,’ as she relates it herself in a soliloquy, or an 
address to a picture which she has drawn from memory of the 
scene in which they met. . This picture, exciting the jealousy 
of ‘Timour, occasions several interesting events. — After having 
thanked her father for enabling her to enjoy the visionary 
pleasure which her drawing aifords her, the fair artist pro- 
ceeds : 

‘ Look ! how happy I have been, in meeting with this situation in 


T.ibanus, for the scene of my subject. Hew does this circular in- 


closure of dry and naked rocks bring out the rich vegetation of the 
13 plaia ! 
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plain ! and this closing day, how does it soften the soul without sad- 
dening it ! and this uncertain light of the moon, that trembles on the 
surface of the rivulet ! all, even to the wandering hind, adds an in- 
expressible charm to this solitude. See a grand figure in the fore- 


ground that attracts our ‘hole attention ; and it is not without design. 


that I have placed him at an equal distance between a tomb and a 
cradle. My father !—the mind, left to itself and unassisted, cannot 
discover these ideas. .It must have a secret inspiration; andI will 
confess, with a frankness which will not displease you, that you were 
not my inspirer.’——* Yes, long as the interval may be, he remembers, 
perhaps, the delightful scene of our rencontre.—I was sitting on the 
bank of the rivulet, not far from the island of Palm-trees, caressing a 
hind which seemed to offer itself to my fondness, when, on a sudden, 
you appeared before me: mutual surprize kept us long silent. At 
length, with timidity, and your voice dying on your rosy lips, you 
offered me your services, which I accepted with-embarrassment, and 
without daring to lift up my eyes. By degrees, your look grew more 
animated, your colour increased ; you talked to me those agreeable 
nothings which good manners maeeet in the presence of women, but 
which affect us, in spite of ourselves, when they are tinctured with 
sentiment. I blushed, and, not daring to answer you, placed my hand 
with tenderness on the hind, which was in effect to place it on your 
bosom ; and, from its sweet palpitations, I fully felt that- your heart 
understood the language of mine.—At the end of an hour, we had 
no secrets to impart to each other. I inquired your family with 
anxiety ; and you told me, not without shedding tears, that you clung 
by only one thread to nature !—by the tomb of your father, and by 
your cradle. ‘These words caused me to muse, for they were profound 
without any effort to be so. —I have preserved this tomb and this 
cradle in my picture: but what became of me, when, you having asked 
my name, and having learnt it from me, I saw you gather in an in- 
stant a rose-bud, and place it-on your bosom ; promising to replace 
it every day, until that moment (you said,with a lower tone of voice) 
when the constant habit of looking at my real form would put an 
end to your necessity of contemplating my resemblance.’ 


Perhaps, we should apologize to our severer students for 
this sentimental extract, had we not another class of readers to 
consult; and it would indeed be an unfair’ neglect of their 
claims, if the review of a romance did not furnish some mate- 
rials for the indulgence of their taste. , 

We were inclined to think, from several passages of the 
work, particularly from the excessive admiration ofthe beauty 
of the Hero which the author is continually betraying, that we 
ought rather to say the authoress. Some of the sentiments, 
indeed, are worthy of the most delicate female: but many of 
the descriptions and opinions, as we have seen, are directly the 
reverse. Occasionally, too, we have a trait of female character 
discovered in some particular feeling of the writer : — but these 
are difficult points to decide.—* That beauty’ (page 279. Vol.1.) 
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‘ who is most tormented by her desires, but who still knows 
how to blush, even when she most wishes to be conquered, 
still wishes to seem to yield only to a conqueror.’ — Several 
charming little touches of modesty occur even in the most 
warm of the descriptions; and none of the frail beauties of 
this romance have forgotten * how to blush.’ — ‘ Women 
(page-2. vol. 2.) have an internal fact, which prevents ‘them 
from mistaking what they have to fear or to hope from their 


- rivals in love.’ The struggles between the pity and the softer 


sentiment in Ariel’s breast, which he severally feels for the two 
principal rivals in the contest for his affections, are touchingly 
described. ‘ One of these two beauties was unfortunate; and a 
man of any feeling will sometimes waver in his tenderness, 
when he sees love in this scale of the balance, and in that, af- 
fliction.” Vol. 2. page 9. 

At the end of the first volume, is a strange but entertaining 
accountofa fictitious Egyptian academy which Orondates visited, 
and to which he gave a copy of the Statutes of the Academy of 
Charlemagne, sent by that monarch to the Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid, (as we must still beg leave to call him,) for his in- 
spection and approbation. ‘Tie Caliph translated them into 
Arabic, and the author has restored them to their original 
French ! — May we not ask how will this display of the love of 
literature in Charlemagne please his supposed antitype, Bona- 
parte? [Is the decree forgotten, which forbids the classical 
students of Paris to learn more Greek than will serve them to 
explain the technical terms of science, or more Latin than will 
suffice to enable them to construe Czsar’s commentaries ? 
‘ Every branch of human knowlege was cultivated in the Aca- 
demy of Charlemagne, particularly Grammar, Antiquities, 
Poetry, Eloquence, the Mathematics, and Astronomy. He ex- 
cluded no great talent whatever from his protection,’ &c. &c: 
Enough of the highly-coloured picture that follows is borrowed 
from history, to make the panegyristS of the modern Charle- 
magne blush for his lamentable inferiority to his original : 

«¢ Look here, upon this picture, and on this!” 

We will do the author the justice to say that, notwithstanding 
the servility of his preface, he has not drawn this common 
French parallel. On the contrary, we will select one of his 
expiatory sentences against a military despotism. Describing 
the certainty of frequent revolts under such a government, he 
Says: 

‘Such is the eternal fate of those military governments which 
frantic despots attempt to organize. They make pse of them to 


fix the weight of their brazen sceptre on a murmuring people ; and 


they do not perceive that they hurt themselves as much as the wretches 
whom 
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whom they oppress. This unnatural government is a dagger with a 
double edge; which, drawn from its sheath by unskilful hands, 
re-acts on the tyrant after it has stricken the slave.’ 


As we think that these bursts of indignation are very singu- 
larly observable in French writers at present, and form a 
striking contrast by their general declamation against tyranny 
(all, alas! that is permitted them) to the particular doses of 
flattery which are so largely offered to the reigning power, we 


have wished to call the attention of our readers to such pas- 


sages in the work before us, which are very numerous. Not 
less striking is a sentence in the last speech of Orondates, by 
a translation of which we shall conclude this article. * Create 
for yourselves a new monarchy, balanced by different powers, 
and so dependent on your laws, that the transient will of the 
man whom you crown shall never be able to offer violence to 
the will of the public, which alone ought to exercise the supreme 
authority.” Vol. ii. page 482. 





Art. Il. Za Parihénéide, &c.; i.e. The Partheneid, a Poem, 
translated from the German of M. J. BAGGrsen. 12mo. Paris. 
1810. Imported by De Boffe. Price 8s, 


W= understand that the original of this work appeared in 

Germany in the year 1803, and was so very favourably 
received that it has been reprinted twice in the interval be- 
tween that period and the present, ‘The first edition was 
copied, without alteration, in the second: but the third was 
considerably amended. Satisfied, however, from the criticisms 
of others, and from his own ideas, that he could still farther. 
improve his poem, the author has undertaken a fresh revision 
and correction, and has communicated the results to his French 
translator; so that the present French edition has an oppor 
tunity of appeering in a perfect state before the original, 
Being also executed under the inspection and the auspices of 
M. BaGcEseEN himself, the liberties which it professes to take 
with his composition were sanctioned by him; and, in a word, 
if we can rely on the whole account of the translator, never 
was a version of any poem offered to the public with more 
likelihood of rendering justice to its archetype. In one most mas 
terial respect, however, it must be deficient in fidelity of reprea 
sentation. M. BaGcEseEn, following the example of /. J. H, 
Voss, of Kleist, of Klopstock, &c. has endeavoured to harmonize 
the German language into hexameter verse; and if these ate 


_ tempts (of which we have no opportunity of judging at this mo- 


ment) were not more fortunate than the earlier or the later efforts 
of 
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of our own countrymen to write English hexameters, we have 
no reason to regret that the present poem has been rendered into 

rench prose. 

In a very long but very sensible preface, the translator em- 
braces a variety of subjects. He descants on the hacknied 
theme of pastoral poetry: but, in assigning a wider sphere than 
is usually allotted to the Idyll, we think that he has thrown out 
some ingenious if not novel ideas. He conceives rural scenery 
alone to be essential to this species of composition; and he 
justly observes, that a much higher tone is given to it by the 
introduction of characters of a condition and quality superior 
even to the poetical shepherd. ‘To illustrate his notion, he 
quotes, as shorter specimens of the calm yet dignified sort of 
subject which is appropriate to the Idyll, the episodical descrip-. 
tion of the future state of the virtuous in the Elysium of 
Virgil; the flight of Erminia to the banks of Jordan, in the 
Jerusalem Delivered ; and the arrival of Gama at-the island of 
the Nereids, in the Lusiad. ‘The first and the last of these 
references are certainly very much to his purpose; and per 
haps the delightful picture of our first parents in Milton’s 
Garden of Eden is equally appropriate. We confess, at least, 
that we were pleased to sce | 

«© Ah! gentle pair, you little think how nigh 

: ‘< Your change approaches” 
quoted, in this part of his dissertation, by the French critic, 
with a due feeling of admiration. He proceeds to compare 
the Louisa of M. J. H. Voss, the Herman and Dorothea of 
Goéthe, and the Alps of Haller, with the Partheneid. The 
two former poems resemble the present, inasmuch as they are 
founded on the scenes and incidents of common life, and re- 
pose, as it. were, on the bosom of nature, uncontaminated by 
the vices and unchecked by the forms of a too luxurious state 
of relinement. Yet the characters are persons of cultivated 
minds, elegant in their simplicity, and enlightened in their 
pleasures. The 4/ps of Haller admit of a comparison with 
the poem before us only in one point of view: the place, in 
which the descriptive powers of both writers is called forth, is 
the same: but the satirical genius of Haller destroys that uni- 
form character of tranquillity and innocence, on which the 
principal charm of the Idyll (if the term be limited to this 
species of composition) may be said to depend. 
— The Partheneid has again another characteristic peculiar to 
itself. The mythology of Greece is adapted to the natural and 
uyimportant tenour of its events; if not in a wholly unexcep- 


ticnable manner, certainly with less aukwardpess than we 
could 
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could have supposed possible from the difficulty and danger of 
the undertaking. The heathen inhabitants of Olympus, ba- 
nished from their antient home by the Northern conquerors 
Europe, take refuge in the Alps; and here, to our lastonish- 
ment, we find our old acquaintance, Jupiter, somewhat spirit- 
ualized indeed, but surrounded with his synod of celestials, 
and among the most prominent, Mercury and Cupid. On the 
top of the highest mountain in Swisserland, sits:enthroned the 
heavenly Venus; not ; 


«« The reeling Goddess with the zoneless waist,”’ 


but the patroness of chaste affection, and the parent of every 
noble sentiment in. the bosom of mankind. The occasional and 
transient glimpses which we catch of this truly divine being are 
very enchanting, and form by far the best proof of the taste, 
if not of the genius, of the author: — but it is time for us to 
give a short abstract of the simple story of the poem; and ta 
present our readers with some specimens of the manner in 
which the natural events, and the supernatural machinery, are 
respectively exInbited. or 


‘An inhabitant of Swisserland, of the name of Andros,awosthy. _ 


nian, and simple in his manners, — of a noble disposition, im 
a word, and a cultivated mind, — had three daughters, who are 
as amiable as they are beautiful. They conceive an inclination 
to visit the most picturesque and curious part of the high Alps 


of the canton of Berne. Andros consents to this excursion, 


which is so eagerly desired ; and he chuses an opportunity to 
declare his consent, which not only gives it more value and 
importance to them, but also suggests a particular motive to 
himself. Instead of conducting his daughters in person, he 
entrusts this charge to Norfrank, a young stranger of the most 
exalted character, who for a long time has been his guest and 
friend, and whom he in secret wished to become his son-in- 
law. Norfrank accepts so agreeable a commission, as an ho- 
nourable mark of confidence; and the tour to the mountains 
finishes, as it was intended, to the satisfaction of every body. 
This is the simple foundation of the poem :, but the author has 
found means, by some interesting accessories, to extend, to 
build on, and to embellish this foundation, of itself so slight 

and contracted. | | 7 
Mercury, introduced into the action as the God who pre- 
sides over the common interests of life, or rather over the 
exclusive and entire worship of those interests, is angry to see 
Norfrank, whom he detests, chosen for a guide to the three 
Sisters, in preference. to a rich citizen of Berne, whom he pa- 
tronizes; and therefore he first attempts to hinder the proposed 
tour: 
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tour: but, not succeeding, he interests Cupid in the scheme of 
vengeance which he plots against Norfrank. The sly god in- 
spires the youthful poet (for such he is, and no-bad hero for a 
oem, or for an excursion on the mountains,) with a violent 
attachment to Myris, the youngest ‘and the loveliest of the sis- 
_* ters; throwing many temptations in his way, to suffer this 
‘passion to burst out in a blameable manner. The virtue of 
Norfrank is thus exposed to the most delicate trials: but, 
-assisted by the deities who protect him, (Apollo and Urania,) 
he triumphs over the hatred of Mercury and the stratagems of 
Cupid, and conducts his companions innocently aiid happily to 
the end of their tour. Meanwhile, Andros, and Theone his 
wife, who have followed the young party without their know- 
lege, meet them on their return; and Norfrank, declaring his 
love, receives the hand of Myris. The name of the poem, 
Partheneid, might as well have been rendered Virgineid ; in re- 
ference to the heroines, and to the principal object in their tour, 
the mountain called the Virgin. 'The action ends on the fifth 
day. | bi 
Such is this plain but not inelegant tale. We confess that 
we were curious to see how the difficulties of describing, in 
poetic language, such familiar objects and incidents as must 
arise from a subject of this nature, could be surmounted: in 
poetic language, we say, for the French style of this translator 
evidently aspires to become the style of Florian im his best pas- 
sages ; and:indeed we are sometimes reminded, though in the 
degree in which a shadow reflects a substance, of the delightful 
author of £stelle. 

The most ornamented prose, however, approaches so much 
nearer to conversation than heroic verse, that we cannot by any 
means collect from this translation how the original poem 
overcomes the difficulties in question: — how, for instance, 
without falling into the gross burlesque, Mercury can be de- 
scribed as descending into the inn-yard of a Swiss town, and 
inciting the coachman of ‘ a commodious vehicle’ to proceed 
without his passengers, in legitimate German hexameters. In 
the French prose, indeed, the ludicrous nature of the subject 
is adroitly lessened by a mixture of playfulness and seriousness 
of manner. Moreover, after the passengers resolve to set out 
on foot, we cannot conceive how the delicacy even of the hum 
‘bler Epic (of the Idyll, if the translator pleases,) can be pre- 
served, when we are told in words equivalent to those which 
we beg leave to subjoin in Latin, that, from the brows of the 

female travellers, sudor fluit undique rivis. The scene at the 

‘little cottage among the mountains, where the fair damsels, 
after their hot and fatiguing walk, enjoy a foot-bath at night, 
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48 also of an ambiguous sort; and yet so many little touches 


ef nature, and those of a perfectly delicate kind, are displayed 
in this scene, that we are much more disposed to admire the 
skill with which the author has managed his subject, than fasti- 
diously to condemn his chvice of it.—We proceed to our pro- 


‘mised extracts : 


‘ Under the shade of some linden trees; froti 4 green hillock at 
the side of the path, gushes out a natural fountain, which forms a 
cool and refreshing basin among the neighbouring rocks. Hither the 
fair journeyers resort ; and, having: satisfied their thirst, and plunged 
their lily-hands into the stream which colours them with a soft carna- 
tion, they await the approach-of their modest guide. 

‘ This hero of the tour had not yet arrived at the delicious foun- 
tain. ‘The pleasure of seeing his sweet companions relieve their thirst 
had made him stand aloof and forget his own: but he felt himself all 
at once inflamed with redoubled ardour, and, advancing forwards to 
the three nymphs, ‘* Charming immortals !’”? he exclaimed, in a toné 
of inspiration, ‘¢ the mystery which you have hitherto hidden from 
your conductor now developes itself. Yes, you are three of the 
Nymphs of Helicon, or the three Graces, their divine associates. 
O happy, happy destiny! Frail Mortal! I am admitted to the 
company of the deities !”” : 

‘ At this sudden transport, the sisters blushed and smiled at the 
same time. They declined with naiveté the appellation of immor- 
tals, and chided Norfrank for his enthusiastic flattery : but the soft 
tene of their complaint, the smile which mingled with their modest 
reproof, and the heavenly blush which suffused their countenances, 
all confirmed the imagination of the happy Norfrank, and justified 
his rapture. ‘ Yes, this is Helicon,’”? he cried again, “ this is the 
fountain Aganippe! Crown then your favours, ye divine beings ! 
and suffer my lips to drink the consecrated water from the very hands 
of the Graces,” : | 

‘ Did the lovely nymphs not comprehend the request of Norfrank, 
or did they only feign a little difficulty in penetrating it? This isa 
question which it is not easy for a mortal to resolve: but the sup- 
pliant made himself understood by his gestures. Bending on one 
knee before the sisters, he looks at them, his lips apart, and one of 
his hands extended, the palm of it representing the shape of a cup: 
with the other hand he points out to them, by turns, their own 
hands, and the spouting waters of the fountain. Immediately each 
of them, advancing her hands, fresh coloured with the lively tint of 
health, to the mouth of the fountain, held them in the form of a ruby 
cup, and then presented them full of water to the eager lips of the 
kneeling Norfrank. He, rapt by fancy in the circle of the deities, 
believed that he was imbibing their nectar. Immortal Psyche! it is 
thus, it is with the same delight, that thy mysterious butterfly drinks 
the celestial dew in the chalice of the flower ; or that thou thyself in- 
halest oblivion of thy life on earth at the fountains of Elysium ! Three’ 
times the hands of each of the Graces-served for a cup to Norfrank s 
and nine times the happy ‘youth imbibed a draught more exhilarating 


than the water of Hippocrene.’ 
App. Rev. VoL. LXxv. Hh Surely, 
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_ Surely, this pleasant little scene would form an attractive sub- 
ject for the pencil. 

We shall now present our readers with a description of a 
different nature,—with a picture which will form a striking con- 
trast to the preceding. —The tourists arrive at a narrow and 
ctaggy pass in the Alps, not far distant from the Peak of 
Terror. Here it is absolutely necessary that a bandeau should 
be fastened round the eyes of the fair travellers; and that 
Norfrank should carry them, one by one, over the dangerous 
— which is the only path-way across the abyss. He 

a3 already lifted Daphne in his arms, and transported her in 
safety to the opposite bank : Cynthia also has been safely depo~ 
sited at the side of her sister; and the youth returns with a 
beating heart for his best-beloved, for the gentle, the lovely 
Myris. Cupid, who has hitherto been frustrated in all his 
designs against the unsullied purity of the heart of Norfrank, 
now, burning with revenge, ascends to the summit of the 
Peak of Terror, and invokes the assistance of a deity who sits 
enthroned on the highest point of the mountain : 


‘ Here, on his inaccessible seat, dwells the formidable Power; a 
prodigy among the immortals, whom they themselves do not approach 
without alarm. Such is the monarch of Void and Nothing, called 
Dizziness * by men, and without a name in Heaven. He was en- 

endered in the antient horrors of Chaos, from the fortuitous union 
of the Firmament with Infernal Night +. Utter overthrow, confu- 
sion, disorder, the flitting assemblage of repugnant substarices and 
forms,—all these he cherishes, and struggles to produce. Though 
he cannot, without a pang which would annihilate a mortal, look at 
the spheres that roll throughout the expansion of space, or contem- 
plate the invariable creations of nature, yet he delights to watch over 
the works of man. Sometimes, immoveable aa silent, from the 
height of his throne of ice, he throws his wandering eye over the depth 
of the Void ; and sometimes, agitated and threatening, he hovers on 
the top of the mountains, haunts the precipices, and lurks in their 
hollow foundations. Woe to the passenger who then approaches the 
brink of a precipice! He feels, all at once, the ground fly from 
beneath his feet; he sees the sky run back rapidly above him, and 
the surrounding mountains roll in circles about his head.’ 

Cupid, having mounted to the throne of this tremendous 
Being, (‘where the blasphemous thought of the Atheist, like a 
deadly vapour exhaled from hell, hardly dares to ascend,’) be« 
seeches his assistance, and engages him in the attempted destruc- 
tion of Norfrank : 

* While his heart is pressed close to the heart of his precious burs 


then; while the virgin-forehead of his love approaches his burning 
brows; while an arm of alabaster embraces his neck ; with trembling 
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* Or “ Vertigo.” + Nat. Lee never exceeded this 
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steps, andevery nerve weakened by a delicious and resistless languor, 
Norfrank advances to the fatal precipice. At this very moment the 
Monarch of the Peak of Terror descends with headlong flight from 
his abode, enveloped ina cloud of darkness. Before he plunges into 
the gulph below, he hovers for an instant over the head of Norfrank, 
and Norfrank at that moment begins to grow pale and to shudder. 
By degrees his senses fail him ; — every thing ‘changes, is displaced, 
and confounds itself before his eyes! The path appears: more precie 
pitous; the abyss deeper; the rock more slipperys He wishes to 
pursue his way ; he totters : he has only strength to stop himself, but 
none to advance a step. Myris perceives the weakness of Norfrank 5 
she trembles, and her alarm redoubles the anxiety of the youth. But 
it is decided !—Norfrank can support himself no longer ; he feels for 
the first time the influence of the dreaded Deity of the Alps; he sees 
for the first time, discovered to open view, that hateful and gigantit 
prod y; he sees him burst, with the impetuosity of a thunderbolt, 

rom the cloud that concealed him, plunge into the mid hollow be- 
tween the rocks, and there balance himself, menacing and furious ! 
‘He shakes in one hand a vast shield, on the circumference of which 
are traced ten thousand frightful forms and mingled phantoms. The 
surface is hollow, and glitters with a magic polish ; which turns all the 
objects of nature into wavering images, faithless to their models, con- 
fused, and of a disordered grandeur. Scarcely has Norfrank cast one 

lance on this shield, when seems to behold the mountains glide away 
suddenly to the confines of the horizon, and their reversed summits 
lengthen themselves immeasurably downwards into the void! The 
vault of heaven (such is the hideous illusion of his sight) has in- 
stantly sunken to the depths of the earth ; and the-earth has leapt up 
to the height of heaven. He turns, and sees the whole universe turn 
with him, with accelerated speed, in a vortex which whirls round 


throughout all immensity {? 


We may allow that this passage displays something sublime 
if not original *. It is perhaps too much dilated, but it must 
be remembered that this is a translation of a translation.— We 
should not leave our readers in so terrible a state of suspense, 
notwithstanding our previous abstract of the story: but it will 
be sufficient to say that Norfrank, struggling as heroically as 
he can against the Demon of Dizziness, sinks down reluctantly 
to the ground, and suffers his lovely burthen to disentangle 
herself from his arms. While they are in this perilous situa- 
tion, on the edge of the precipice, Apollo (who, as we pre- 
mised, is leagued with Urania in defence of the good cause,) 
commands the sun to melt the snows in the cavities of the 
rocks above; and an enormous avalanche rushing down, without 
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* We confess that it is original to us, according to our present re4 
collection. ‘The personification of Danger in Collins, grand as the 
sketch is, has nothing in common with the above. , 
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injury to the travellers, fills up the chasm in their path, and 
enables them to rejoin each other im safety. 
_ We must here close our remarks and extracts; only observ- 
ing, in general, that we have derived considerable pleasure ftom 
the perusal of this little volume, and that we strongly recom- 
mend it to our fair countrywomen. It would certainly heighten 
the amusement of an excursion through the beautiful scenes of 
this tour, to have read the Partheneid previously to setting out. | 
The Gods and Goddesses would be rather stale and insipid 
fellow-travellers, perhaps, to aclassical party; yet, as they are 
the personified attributes of mind more than our genuine my- 
thological acquaintances, they might be endured on all occa- 
sions, and sometimes even welcomed.— We should add that a 
few notes, containing more accurate topographical information 
than the text supplies, are subjoined ; and that it considerably 
increases the curiosity which we feel to become acquainted with 
the original of this poem, to know that the author of German 
‘hexameters is not a German by birth, but Professor of Belles 
Lettres in the University of Copenhagen. — Among a large 
number of Danish poems, and of other German compositions, 
he has published some extracts from an Epic called “ Oceania,” 
on the last expedition of Captain Cook. 
: Hodge. | 
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| Tur the scheme of arranging plants, and of referring them 
to distinct and appropriate denominations, which was pro- 
‘posed by Zournefort, possesses very considerable merit, will be 
readily admitted by every individual who is qualified to judge 
«of the subject, and who reflects on_the low state of botanical 
science when that celebrated writer commenced his career of 
Study and observation. In so far as the philosophy of arranges 
" ment is concerned, ‘the later distribution of the vegetable tribes 
by" De Jussieu likewise claims no common praise, because it 


assumes for its basis the real or supposed alliances of nature: 
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but as a commodious and practical instrument of recognition 
and reference, no mode of arrangement has been hitherto 
framed which will bear to be compared with that of the great 
Swedish naturalist. Had its author been born and bred in the 
French capital, his name would probably have resounded from 
the Channel to the Mediterranean, and his orderly array of the 
vegetable kingdom would have been celebrated as one of the 
most splendid efforts of the human mind: but his lot was cast 
in a corner of Europe which is remarkable neither for the 
amenity of its climate nor its political importance ; and on the 
banks of the Seine his system was first violently opposed, then 
derided, and then, for a time, nearly forgotten. In this in- 
stance, however, as in many others, reason has slowly resumed 
her sway, and tardy justice has visited the fame ofthe departed : 
“6 respexit tamen, et longo post tempore venit.’ ‘To others we 
leave the amusing exercise of tracing the origin and progress 
of that ascendancy which the Linnéan school has gradually 
obtained, even in France ; and to note when its synonyms 
were first placed beside those of Tournefort, when the prece- 
dence of the latter was reversed, when explanations of the 


Northern method began to issue from the Parisian press, and. 


when the language of Zournefort was thrown into shade. It 
is Our more immediate duty to announce the work before us 
as a sure indication of the triumph of sober sense and reason 
ever national vanity, and as a tribute of respectful homage to 
merit too long neglected. 

The general objects of these volumes are sufficiently recited 
in the title-page ; and the translator very obligingly ‘absolves 
us from the hacknied routine of a dedication, avant-propos, 
preface, and introduction, by absolving himself from the 
trouble of composing them. His preliminary notions, as he is 
pleased to term them, may really be regarded as constituting 
a legitimate port on of the work; for they embrace definitions 
of the vegetable kingdom, of the terms plant, tree, shrub, &c. 
with some account of the root, stem, leaves, and other import- 
ant parts of the vegetable structure, and a few very cursory 
hints relative to the fruit, seed, yegetation, tastes, odours, 
and colours of plants, &c. &c. ‘The discussion of these im- 
portant and interesting topics, including a view of the sexual 
system, is condensed into the narrow limits of twenty-seven 
octavo pages: a degree of reduction which renders the whole 
of very little consequence, even in an elementary point of view; 
and which seems to be at variance with the following senti- 
ment, expressed as nearly as possible in the writer’s own lan- 
guage : ‘ He only is worthy of the name of botanist, who 
usefully distributes the fruits of his knowlege in human society 
at large,’ &c. In vain have we searched these preliminary 
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pages for the slightest allusion to the ingenious objections 
which have been urged against the grand principle of the Lin- 
néan classification of plants, namely, their sexuality; and yet 
it behoved their author to have weighed with candour the va- 
rious arguments by which it has been assailed. A sketch of 
the life and character of the founder of the system which is 
here unfolded would in like manner have formed a suitable 
addition to the work:; while a more detailed history of the 
structure of plants, and of the functions of their respective 
organs, might have.invited many of the uninitiated to pay their 
homage in the temple of Flora, 

It deserves, however, to be remarked that, if M. JoLycierc’s 
Statements are in some material respects scanty and superficial, 
they are very seldom incorrect, and that his ideas are uniformly 
expressed with much neatness and precision, If we were in~ 
clined to carp at the accuracy of any of his positions, we might 
advert to his marginal illustration of the increase of mineral 
substances by juxta position, because it intimates, without limit- 
ation, that stones are augmented in bulk by the agg/utination of 
successive layers of new materials, We likewise suspect that 
he is disposed to lay too much stress on the indication of the 
chemical analysis of vegetables ; as if he were not aware that 
kindred, nay, even identical, results are reported to have been 
obtained from plants endued with properties notoriously dissi- 
milar ; for example, from hemlock and cabbage; and that° 
new combinations may take place during the process, so as ta 
render this mode of investigation completely deceptive. 

The register of vegetable species, with which we are here 
presented, is by no means so numerous as we had expected to 
find it: but the work of translation and exposition appears to 
have proceeded with an uniform regard to fidelity, simplicity, 
and terseness. Our scientific readers will be at no loss to 
form an opinion of the style and manner of the performance 
from a short passage or two, which we shall extract at rana 
dom : 

7 ‘ PenTANDRIE Monocyniz, 

Hexsorrore. Heliotropium. Tournef, cl. 2. Infundib. sect. 4. 
Juss., famille des Borraginées. 

Corolle hippocratériforme, 5-fide, @ dents entremélées ; gorge close 
(épt tourné d’un seul cété, récourbé. ) Fey! | 

Hi. Peruvianum. Feuilles lancéolées, ovales:; tige souligneuse 3 épis 
nombreux, aggrégés, en corymbe, Au Pérou, (yiv.)* — 

attr ; Hl. indiz — 


— 





‘ * The stalks rise to the height of two feet; they are woody, 
rough, and give out long branches below. The leaves are elliptical, 
oyal, oblong, marked with lines, downy, rough, greep on both sides, ~ 
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H. indicum. Feuilles cordiformes, ovales, aigués, un peu rudes 3 
épas solitaires ; fruits bifides. Aux Indes. (ann.)* 3 3 
H. parviflorum. Feuilles ovales, ridées, rudes, opposées, alternes 3 


&pis conjugués. Aux Barbades +. 


Hi. Europeum. - Feuilles ovales, trés-entieres, velues, ridées 3 épis 
conjugués. Lurope. (ann.) ; 

H. supinum. Feuilles ovales, trés-entieres, velues, plissées 3 épis 
solitaires. Montpellier. (ann.) 

H. fruticosum. Feuilles linéaires, lancéolées, poilues 3 epis solitairess 
sessiles. Jamaique. (vivace) t 

H. curassavicum. Feuilles lancéolees, linéaires, glabres, sans nera 
oures 3 épis conjugucs. <Mmérique. (ann. ) § 

H1. ortentale. Feuilles linéaires, glabres, sans nervures 3 fleurs 
éparses, latérales. Asie. (ann. ) 
' H. gnaphalodes. Feuilles linéaires, obtuses, velues 3 pedoncules 
dichotimes ; épis des fleurs quaternés ; tiges souligneuses. Jamaique» 
{vivace )’ 


In the class Syngenesia, the several species of Tussilago are 
thus particularized ; 


‘ Tussizace.- Tussilago. Tournef. cl.14. Radiées. sect.t. Pee 
tasites. cl.12. Floscul. sect. 2. Jussieu, famille des Corymbiferes. 

Réceptacle nu: aigrette simple: écailles du calice égales, égales aw 
disque, comme membraneuses. 

T. anandria. Hampe uniflore, écailleuse, relevée ; feuilles lyréeey 
ovales. Sibérie. (vivace) 

T. dentata. Hampe uniflore, sans bractées ; feuilles lancéolées, dene 
tées, velues. Amérique. ' 

T. nutans. Hampe uniflore, sans bractées 3 fleur penchée 3 feuilles 
lyrées, obtuses. Amerique. 

T. Alpina. Hampe uniflore, comme nue 3 feuilles cordiformes, ora 
biculées, crénelées. Alpes. (vivace) | 

T. discolor. Hampe uniflore, comme nue s feutlles cordiformes, ore 
biculées, crénelées, iuisantes en dessus, blanches de duvet en dessouse 
Austrie. 

T. sylvestris. Hampe comme uniflore, comme nue s feuilles cordia 
ormes, orbiculées, incisées, lobées. Austrie. 

T. farfara. Hampe uniflore, imbriquée, feutlles comme cordiformess 
anguleuses, denticulées. Europe. (vivace) ; 

F. Japonica. Fleurs alternes, radiées. Au Japon. 


T. frigida. Thyrse fastigié: fleurs radites. Alpes. (vivace) {f 





and borne on short peduncles ; the latter, towards their extremity, are 
bristly, bifid, and often dichotomous ; the corols are blueish, as in the 
following species.’ 
} ‘ he leaves are cordiform, spatula-shaped, and somewhat 
soit. 
© + The leaves are alternate in the upper parts.’ 

‘ ¢ The upper leaves are rough, rolled on the edges, and reflected 
at their summit,’ , 

‘ § The leaves 4re glaueous, and, as it were, fleshy.’ 

‘ || This species varies with flosculous and radiated flowers.’ 
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T. Alba. Thyrse fastigie ; fleurons femelles nus, en petit nombre, 


Europe. (vivace ) 


T. hybrida.  Thyrse oblong: fleurons femelles nus, nombreux. Al- 


lemagne. ( vivace 
T. petasites. Thyrse ovale :  fleurons femelles nus, en petit nombre. 


j Europe temperée. (vivace )*® 


Je, al zy. ah icnsees Menpiione ~~ 
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The habitations which M. Jorycierc assigns to many spe- 
cies are too limited in point of extent; an oversight which 
might mislead the uninformed, and induce them to believe | 
that the range of certain plants is more circumscribed than it is 
in fact. Thus, Ssuthern Europe is set down as the country of 
Geranium dissectumy which is a well-known native of Great Bri- 
tain; aly is quoted as the residence of Lavatera arborea, which 
1S, however, indigenous both to Cornwall and Scotland; and 
Zostera marina, which occurs in such profusion in various dis- 
tricts of our own shores, is represented as merely an inhabitant 
of the Baltic. — The short annotations in the margin will, ge, 
nerally, be found serviceable to those persons who may have 
occasion to consult the work, because they most frequently 
point to some particularities independent of the specific charac- 
ters laid down in the text; and a very few of them intimate 
some remarkable properties or uses. _ We notice the most 
striking of this latter description, only premising our regret that 
they are not much more numerous, 

The stem of Vitis Indica is filled with very pure and cold 
water, which affords a grateful beverage to the thirsty inhabit- 
ants of warm countries. — The berries of Sapindus Saponaria, 
and the flowers of Lychnis Chaleedonica, are occasionally used 
as soap.—The seeds of Nymphaea nelumbo, even previously ta 
germination, contain perfect leaves. — On touching the under 
part of Cistus helianthemum, especially in the morning, the sex~ 
ual parts are observed to approximate, and apparently to em- 
brace. — Ranunculus sceleratus, notwithstanding its name and 
highly acrid disposition, is eatable when boiled. —The flowers 
of Hebenstretia dentata are inodorous in the morning, nauseously 
fetid at noon, and delightfully fragrant towards evening.—The 
leaves of Erithryna coralledendron, in a south exposure, close 
together as in sleep. — Hedysarum vespertilionis is cultivated in 
China on account of the beauty of the flowers, which, in serene 
weather, figure like so many butterflies on the wing. — The 
juice of Aristolochia anguicida, mixed with saliva, and put into 2 
serpent’s mouth, affects the creature to such a degree that it 
may, for some time, be handled with impunity: but it soon 
resumes the exercise of its pomcncs faculty. 
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¢ * Qnly female flowers, mixed with such as are hermaphrodite.’ 
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The appearance of this second edition of a French transla- 
tion of the Systema Vegetabilium, with many important additions 
and improvements, not only attests the progressive state of bo- 
tanical science on the other side of the water, but holds out a 
flattering encouragement to the conductor of the work to atone 
for those sins of omission to which we have alluded, in the event 
of another impression; especially as a considerable quantity of 
fresh materials might be easily introduced, without deranging 
the plan of the publication, or swelling it to an inconyenient 
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Axrt. IV. Philosophie Zoologique, &c. ; t. e. Zoological Philo- 
sophy, or an Exposition of those Considerations which relate. to 
the Natural History of Animals ; to the Diversity of their Organi 
zation, and of the Faculties derived from it ; to the physical Causes 
which maintain Life within them, and give rise to the Movements 
which they perform ; to those, in short, which produce either the 
Feeling or the Intellect with which they may be indued, By 
J. B. P. A. Lamarck, Professor of Zoology in the Museum of 
Natural History, &c. &c. 2 Vol. 8vo. Paris. 1809. ) 


) hoa the accommodation of his pupils, Professor Lamarck 
was desirous of exhibiting a written sketch of those general 
ptinciples which refer to the study of animals, With the view, 
Rw eiee, of arriving at legitimate results, he perceived the 
necessity of surveying the various organization of living crea- 
tures, and of noting the most important differences which ob- 
tain among those of each family, order, and class, until he 
found himself insensibly drawn into inquiries of more extended 
range, and into the examination of some of the most difficult 
zoological problems. That his speculations on»the various 
modes and forms of animal existence should have led him to 
the discovery of a scale of being, which may be reckoned either 
in the ascending or the descending series, needs not to excite our 
surprize : but it does not follow, as an infallible consequence, 
that nature first produced the most simple and then the more 
complex organized structures, regularly. proceeding in the 
order of their complication. How, indeed, can our limited 
faculties ever be able to ascertain in what degrees of succession 
the different races of animals assumed their stations on our 
globe, or whether all did not receive their origin, simulta- 
neously, by the fiat of the Almighty? While, however, the 
existence of a gradation of beings does not necessarily imply its 
primary evolution in the order of that gradation, it will be 
readily conceded that the elementary constituents of vitality 
will be best understood by contemplating the phenomena of 
Tera she ts . | life, 
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life, in its lowest and most imperfect stages ; and that, accord- 
ingly, the laws of its economy begin to be unfolded with more 
satisfactory evidence, since the history of the least perfect ani- 
mals with which we are acquainted has formed an object of: 
serious study. } 

As we may safely presume that the conditions necessary to 
vitality are not only complete in the Jeast compounded state of 
organization, but are reduced, moreover, to their most simple 
term, a question of some consequence naturally occurs ; namely, 


_gre modes of organization, destined to acquire gradually greater 


degrees of complexity, deducible from these simple forms ? 
One great object of the present treatise is to prove the afirm- 
ative of this inquiry, from the two following considerations : 


¢ First, it is evinced by many known facts that the continued eme 
ployment of an organ tends to its developement, strengthens it, and 
even enlarges it; whereas defect of employment, become habitual 
with respect to the organ, is prejudicial to its developement, in- 
jures it, reduces it by slow degrees, and if permitted to subsist in all 
the individuals which have sprung from one another, during a long 
series of generations, will terminate in its extinction. Hence, we 
may conceive that a change of circumstances constraining the indir 
viduals of a race of animals to change their habits, the organo which 
are least employed gradually die away, while those which are more 
frequently exercised are more completely unfolded, and acquire 
or and dimensions proportioned to the habitual employment tg 
which these individuals have subjected them. 

‘Secondly, when I reflected on the moving power of the fluids, in 
the very yielding parts which contain them, I was soon convinced 
that, in proportion as the fluids of an organized body have their moe 
tion accelerated, these fluids modify the cellular tissue’in which they 
move, opening passages, and forming various canals ; — creating, in 
short, different organs, according to the state of organization in 
which they occur, 

¢ From these two considerations, I deemed it certain that the 
motion of fluids in the interior of animals, (a motion which is pro- 
gressiyely accelerated with the increased composition of the organiza- 
tion,) and that the influence of new circumstances, in proportion a$ 
animals were exposed to them in the course of their diffusion over the 
habitable parts of the earth, were the two general causes which have 
— the various animals in the respective states in which we find 
them.’ | 


We have expressed these positions, as nearly as we could, in 
M. Lamarcx’s own terms, because they form the basis of his 
theory, and because he repeatedly refers to them in the pro 
gress of his work, His inquiries, however, have led him a step 
farther, and' induced him to assign, as the physical cause of the 
phenomena of feeling, a more compound state of the nervous 
system than that which takes place-in ‘animals of the lowest 
order, 
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order, and, as the cause of the phenomena of intellect, 2 stilt 
more compounded state of the same system. Feeling he con- 


ceives to be essentially distinct from irritability, and derived. 
from a separate source; the former resulting from a faculty 


peculiar to restrain animals, and requiring a specific apparatus 
of organs for its exercise, and the latter being an inherent pro~ 
perty of all animal organization, To internal feeling, in the 
more perfect animals, he ascribes the producing power of their 
movements ; which, again, in the more imperfect tribes, ori- 
ginate in external excitements. Having remarked that the 
motions of animals are neyer communicated, but always ex~ 
cited, he observed that nature borrowed from surrounding 
media the exciting power of the vital motions and actions of 
imperfect animals, and was enabled, by compounding their 
organization, first to convey that power into the animals them- 
selves, and secondly to place it at the disposal of the inv 
dividuals ; : 


‘ Thus,’ says he, ‘this Zoological Philosophy exhibits the results of 
my studies on animals, their general and particular characters, their 
organization, the causes of its developement and diversity, and the 
faculties which they derive from it. I have here brought together 
the principal materials which I had collected for a projected work on 
living bodies, under the title of Biology ; a work which, on my 
part, will remain unexecuted.’ | 


The learned Professor offers his speculations to the public 
merely as his opinions and reasonings; to which, he admits, 
the opinions and reasonings of others may be opposed. In 
meditating on the ideas which he now submits to the judgment 
of the world, he acknowleges the pleasure which he received 


from their likeness to truth, and the compensation which they’ 


afforded him for a life of protracted and fatiguing study. 


‘ I shall attain,’ he adds, ‘the end which I proposed, if lovers 
of the natural sciences shall find in this work some views and prine 
ciples of which they can avail themselves ; if the observations which 
I have advanced, and which are my own, are confirmed or approved 
by those who have had occasion to be occupied with the same pur- 
suits ; and if the ideas which they are calculated to suggest can in: 


any degree forward our knowlege, or put us in the way of arriving 
at unknown truths,’ | 


This is the becoming language of modesty: but, like other 
theorists, the author, in the course of his argumentation, seems 
to regard his favourite notions as so many propositions estab- 
Jished by fact, and susceptible of complete demonstration. . 

Our attention is next called to the Preliminary Discourse, 
which is very unnecessarily separated from the Advertisement, 
the materials of both being obviously reducible to the form of 
a single preface or introduction, Following, however, the 
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author’s train of thinking, in the order in which he has con- 
signed it to writing, we cordially assent to the truth of the 
observation, that the most important phenomena of animal 
life have chiefly attracted the attention of physiologists, from 
the period in which the more limited degrees of organization 
were assumed as fixed and referable points, in the course of 
their investigations. In our attempts to explain the origin and 
nature of the vital principle, and of the physical constitution 
of the yarious races of animals, we shall most probably be baf- 
fled on the very threshold of our inquiries, if we commence 
with man, the system of whose organization is by far the most 
refined and complicated with which we are acquainted: but 
the most simple forms, in which animal motion has been per- 
ceived, may be contemplated with better hopes of success ; 
and, from a review of the first ascertained rudiments of life, 
we might gradually proceed to that of its more complex and 
intricate modifications. ‘That this is the most eligible and 
philasophical mode of conducting our inquiries into the origin 
and operations of the laws of organic life will scarcely admit of 
dispute: but that the results of inquiries, so conducted, and 

rosecuted with ability and discernment, would entirely coin, 
cide with the author’s deductions, is far less apparent. 

The presence or the absence of a vertebral column in animals 
gives occasion to an obvious and important distinction in the 
multiplied diversities of their structure. The invertebral tribes, 
either from their minuteness or their fancied insignificance, 
were long overlooked, or very superficially examined. Yet 
the study of them ought particularly to excite the attention and 
- interest of the naturalist, both because they are more numerous 
and. varied than the other classes of animals, and because the 
differences of their structure are more singular and more dis- 
tinctly defined. | 

Fully aware of these truths, and of the importance of ins 
westizating the productions of nature first in general masses or 
groupes, aid afterward in their most minute details,—while the 
r.pid progress of comparative anatomy, the recent discoyeries 
of z00 ogists, and his own additional observations, loudly called 
for a new edition of his systz2m of invertebral animals,— 
M. Lamarck was induced to concentrate, ina separate work, 
t..use general principles which have a reference to the study of 
the animal kingdom, the essential facts which demand our at. 
tention in the prosecution of that study, the grounds of their 
matural distri ution, and the most important consequences 
which flow from the facts and observations thus collected, so 
as to exhibit the foundation of the true philosophy of zoological 
science. ‘The present publication, he informs ys, is only a re- 
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moulded edition corrected, and greatly enlarged, of his Re- 
searches into the nature of Living Bodies, divided mto three 
principal parts, each of which is subdivided into chapters : 


‘ Thus, in the first part, of which the object is to exhibit the | 


essential facts that have been observed, and the general principles of 
the natural sciences, I shall first consider what I term the artificial 
arts of the sciences in question, the importance of attending to the 
doctrine of relations, and the idea which we should form of what is 
denominated species among living bodies. Then, after having unfolded 
the general principles relative to animals, -I shall state, on the one 
hand, the proofs of that series of organization which extends from one 
extremity of the animal scale to the ether, the most perfect animals 
being placed at the anterior extremity of this scale; and I shall shew, 
on tke other hand, the influence of circumstances and habits on the 
organs of animals, as producing those causes which advance or arrest 
their developement. I shall close this part with a view of the natural 
order of animals, and an exposition of the most eligible mode of dis- 
tributing and classifying them. ) 

‘ In the second part, I shall offer my ideas on the order and state 
of things which constitute the essence of animal life, and shall indicate 
the conditions essential to the existence of that admirable phenomensa 
of nature. I shall next endeavour to determine the exciting cause of 
organic motions, that of tension and irritability, the properties of tke 
cellular texture, the only circumstance in which spontaneous generations 
ean take place, the evident consequences of the acts of life, &c. 

‘ Lastly, the third part will present my opinion on the physical 
causes of feeling, the power of action, and the acts of intellect per- 
formed by certain animals. 

© Under this division of the subject, I shall treat, 1. Of the origin 
and formation of the nervous system: 2. Of the nervous fluid, which 
‘can be known only indirectly, but of which the existence ts attested 


‘by the phenomena which it alone can produce: 3. Of the physical 


sensibility and mechanism of sensations: 4. Of the producing force 
ef the motions and actions of animals: 5. Of the source of volition, 
or of the faculty of the will: 6. Of ideas, and of their different 
orders: 7. Finally, Of certain particular acts of the understanding, 
as attention, reflection, imagination, memory, &c. 

‘ The views unfolded in the second and third parts, doubtless, in- 
volve subjects of very difficult examination, and even questions appa- 
rently incapable of solution: but they present, at the same time, so 


‘much interest, that our attempts may prove of advantage, either by 


bringing to light truths which had escaped observation, or by pre- 
paring the way which may conduct us to the attainment of them.” 


In pursuance of this plan, the author commences with the 
conskleration of what he aukwardly terms the parts of art in 
natural sciences by which we are to understand the artificial 
steps to which men have had recourse, in their attempts to ar- 
tange the multiplied productions of nature. Under these he 
includes Systematic Distributions, Classes, Orders, Families, Gee, 
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neva, and Nomenclature; none of which, he maintains, are 
founded in nature, though he admits their practical utility and 
expediency. ‘The productions of nature, he assures us, are 
merely individuals, which appear after one another in continued 
succession, which resemble those that have produced them, and 
which belong to races infinitely diversified ; shading into all 
forms and degrees of organization, and each remaining un- 
changed as long as no cause of change happens to act onit. 
The order of nature, which, in proportion as it is studied and 
known, ought to supersede all conventional and arbitrary ar- 
rangements, is, in her organic domain, that of organization ; 
proceeding from the most simple to the most complex struc- 
tures ; and presenting, at its two extreme points, living badies, 
which are the most remote from one another, in respect of 
’ gelations, and offer in their constitution and form the greatest 
possible differences. In the animal kingdom, the outlines of 
the grand departments are already sketched agreeably to this 

rinciple: but the limits of their subordinate classes, orders, 
Families, and genera, are still exposed to the unsteadiness of 
arbitrary regulations. ‘That some of the classes of animal pro- 
ductions have their boundaries visibly defined by nature herself 
is a mere illusion, the offspring of our circumscribed know- 
lege of the animal forms which exist, and which have existed ; 
and the farther our observation extends, the more we may bé 
convinced that distinctions, apparently the most marked and 
insulated, are effaced by new discoveries. ‘Thus, in Austra+ 
dasia, we find a class of animals intermediate between the Mam- 
malia and birds. ‘The idea of particular and subordinate 
classes, within those of more general import, is justly con- 
demned as unphilosophical. The multitude and diversity of 
objects included under one general class may, it is true, com- 
pletely justify the institution of inferior sections and groupe®: 


but these latter ought not to be denominated by the more ge- | 


neral title. ‘Ihe interests of science require’ that the artificial 
disposition of its materials should be regulated by the utmost 
possible simplicity, which is not incompatible with all the divi- 
sions and subdivisions which may be found necessary, pro- 
vided that each has a special denomination ; otherwise, nomen- 
clature itseif, by the licence of growing abuse, may. become a 
subject of more difficult comprehension than the objects 
which it is destined to denote. — 

It would be needless to shew that the secondary divisions 
of our artificial systems are, according to M. Lamarcx’s 
principles, still more liable to exception than the primary di- 
visions of classes ; and that the frequent alterations, which take 
piace in the institution of orders and genera, are attended with 

very 
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Very serious trouble and inconvenience. Yet, until we arrive 
at the knowlege of all living beings, similar changes, we ap-~ 
prehend, must be occasionally introduced in the, progress 

natural science, whatever be the basis of our distributions. If 
that basis, however, be assumed from the relations which ani- 
mals really bear to one another, and if such relations can be 
easily and accurately defined, a very important step will, no 
doubt, be. gained in the construction of a natural method. 
From the aid of comparative anatomy, therefore, the author 
would derive the sources of his arrangement; selecting three 
special organs in the order of their importance, as the fittest from 


which to deduce the requisite relations. ‘These are, 1. the organ 


of feeling; 2. the organ of respiration ; and, 3. the organ of 
circulation. The first two are the most generally employed 
by nature, and, consequently, more important than the third, 
which disappears after the crustaceous animals; whereas the 
first two extend to the animals of two classes subordinate to 
the crustaceous. Again, of the first two, the organ of feeling 
is the most important with respect to relations, because it gives 
birth to the most eminent of the animal faculties, and because, 
without this organ, muscular action could not exist. Such 
ideas are strictly philosophical: yet it will, at the same time, 
be obvious, that every student of nature cannot conveniently 
avail himself of nice anatomical operations, when roaming on 
land or water in quest of prey. Pre 

M. Lamarck next labours, and, we are inclined to think, 
not without success, to prove that the commonly received 
notion of the permanency of specific characters is erroneous: 


¢ I repeat it,’ he says, * the more our collections are enriched, 
the mare are we convinced that every thing is more or less shaded ; 
that the remarkable differences vanish ; and that, for the most part, 
nature leaves at our disposal, for the establishment of distinctions, 
only minute and, if we may say so, childish particularities. 

‘ How many genera, among animals and vegetables, have acquired 


such an extent by the multitude of species referred to them, that 


the study and determination of these species have become almost 
impracticable! The species of these genera, ranged in regular suc 
cession, and brought together according to their natural relations, 


‘present such slight differences from those which are conterminous, 


that they graduate into one another, and are mutually blended; so as 
scarcely to permit us to express in language any trifling points of 
distinction. : 

‘ They only who have long and assiduously-applied to the deter- 
mination of species, and who have consulted such collections, know 
how much the kinds of living bodies run into one ancther, and are 
convinced that, when we see insulated species, we consider them as 
such merely because we are unacquainted with others more nearly 


related to them, and which are wanting to complete ourassortment. 
‘ I weuld 
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¢ fT would not, however, be understood to say that the animafs 
which exist do not form a very simple series, and equally shaded 
throughout, but that tha¢ seriesis ramified, and graduated in various 
directions ; and that it has not, or at least that it has not always had, 
any discontinuity of parts, if it be true that, in consequence of the 
loss of some species, a few breaks are now, perceptible. ‘ It follows 
that the species, which terminate each branch of the general series, are 
ear A at least on one side, with other adjoining’ species whic 
harmonize with them. This much the well known state of things 
iow enables me to demonstrate. 

¢ To accomplish my purpose, I need not have recourse to any 
hypothesis or supposition, but merely appeal to all naturalists who 
are accustomed to observe. 

‘ Not only many genera, but whole orders, and sometimes even 
classes, already present us with portions almost complete, of the state 
ef things which I have just indicated. | 

© Now, in such cases, when the species are arranged in a series; and 
all stationed according to their natural relations, if we select any one 
of them, and, passing over several others, fix ana second, somewhat 


‘ gemoved from the first, these two species, when compared, will pre- 


gent us with striking dissimilarities. It 1s thus that we began te view 
the productions of nature which were most within our reach, and 
whose genetic and specific distinctions were easily settled; but, now 
that our collections are so richly stored, were we to follow the series 
to which I have just alluded, from the species selected in the first in- 
stance ta that which is‘singled out in the second, and which is so 
different from the first, we should reach it by gradual shadings, 
without remarking any distinctions worthy of being noted. 

« I ask, where is the zoologist or botanist, who is not perfectly con- 
vinced of the justness of this view of the subject ? 

¢ How can we now study or-determine the species, in a satisfactory 
manner, amid that multitude of polypes, of all orders, of radiarit, 
vermes, and especially of insects, among which the genera of papilio, 
phalena, noctuella, tinia, musca, ichneumon, weevil, capricorn, scara- 
baus, cetonia, &c. &c. already, of themselves, furnish so many species 
which closely approximate, graduate into one another, and are almost 
confounded together ? \ 

‘ What a crowd of shells do not the molluscous tribes offer to 
our contemplation, from all countries and seas, which elude our 
means of distinction, and exhaust our discriminative resources? 

‘ If we ascend to the fishes, the reptiles, birds, and even the mam- 
makia, we shall see, with the exception of the vacancies which still 
remain to be filled up, connecting links every where uniting the 
neighbouring species,—nay, even the genera,—and leaving to our in- 
dustry scarcely any ground of good distinctions. 

‘ Doe not’ botany, which considers the other series which the 
vegetable tribes compose, exhibit, in its different parts, a state of 
things perfectly similar ? : 

‘ In fact, what difficulties do we not naw experience in the study 
and determination of species in the genera, lichen, fucus, carer, pods 
piper, euphorbia, erica, hieracium, sclanum, geranium, mimosa? &c. 


&c. 
¢ When 
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‘ When these genera were first instituted, a.few species only were 
known; and it was then an easy matter to distinguish them; but 
now; when nearly all the intervals between them are closed, our 


s ‘ 


specific differences are necessarily minute, and generally insufficient.? 
"That facts correspond with these representations will not be 
readily disputed, and we have more than once hinted our sus+ 
picion that the system of nature is a system of insensible gra- 
dations, that even the boundaries of animal and vegetable life 
are obscurely defined, and that the two extremes of organic 
and inorganic matter may meet at a common point. To the 
will of the sovereign Creator we must ultimately ascribe this 
astonishing yet graduating variety in the productions of nature, 
which the philosopher contemplates with admiration and corh4 
placency, and which involves the mere framers of modern no= 
menclature in a labyrinth of perplexity. We are permitted; 
however, to trace some of the secondary agency which is em< 
ployed for the production of the effect in question. <A change of 
climate, for example, or domestication, or intercourse betweeri 
animals nearly allicd in physical constitution, are observed to 
alter the forms and habits of the progeny ; and to induce and 
multiply such changes on the original diversities, that we feel 
ourselves lost among breeds, species, and varieties. M. La= 
MARCK does not stop here, but, assuming tnat the most simple 
forms of animation were first produced, and are still directly 
generated by nature, he contends that, from these rudiments, 
or germs of organization, the finer and more complex forms 
have been slowly evolved, in the lapse of ages. ‘This doctrine 
he deliberately expounds in the following canons, or maxims; 
and with the same degree of comfidence, as if he had watched 
the progress of nature in different ages of the world : 





‘1. All the organized bodies of our globe are genuine produc- 
tions of nature, which she has successively fortned, during long 
periods of time. : 

* 2. In her mode of procedure, nature commenced, and still every 
day recommences, by forming the most simple organized bodies, and 
directly forms them only, namely, the first rudiments of organization, 
or, as they have been termed, spontaneous generations. 

‘3. When the first outlines of the animal and vegetable were formed 
in suitable places and circumstances, the faculties of inciptent life and 


of organic motion being established, have necessarily, and by slow 


degrees, unfolded the organs, and, in progtess of time, diversified 


them, as well as their parts. 
‘4. The faculty of increment in each portion of the organized body, 


a 


bein inherent in the first effects of life, has ties rise to different 


m f the multiplication and regeneration of individuals, and thus 
the progress acquired in the composition of organization, and in the 


form.and diversity of the parts, has been preserved. 
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t's. By the aid of an adequate length of time, of circumstances ne- 

cessarily PL vourable, of changes which all the points of the globe’s sur- 
ace have successively undergone in their condition, —in short, from 

the powerful influence which new situations and new habits exercise in 
modifying the organs of bodies indued with life,—all those which 
now exist have been insensibly formed such as we see them. | 

‘6. Lastly, according to a similar order of things, all living bodies. 
‘having experienced more or less important changes in the state of 
their organization and parts, what is termed species among them ha» 
been thus insensibly and successively formed, has but a relative per- 
manence in its condition, arid cannot be so antient as nature.’ 


_ Here the author pauses, to meet two objections which may 
be urged against this theory of gradual evolution and change. 
1, Shall we ascribe to nature, it may be said, and not to the 
sovereign author of all things, the wonderful instincts and 
various modes of industry that are exercised by animals ?—-The 
‘answer ‘is obvious, that the supreme Creator may educe his 
works in the way and manner whieh he deems most fit ; that 
he may bid all, tribes of beings spring mto existence at once ; or 
may so constitute and indue the more rude and simple forms, 
that they shall prove the proximate sources of gradually un- 
folding varieties : — but M. Lamarck seems to talk of nature 
as if it were really 2 being or agent subordinate to the Almighty 
power, instead of the mere expression of an abstract idea; 


which indeed we, often personify, but which, when strictly 


analyzed, can only denote that order and constitution of things 
which the great first cause has established and maintains. — 
2. It has been long received as an admitted truth, that the 


,constancy of species is inalterable ; and the fact seems to have 


been decided by the precise conformity of individuals of living 
species in Egypt with such of the same species as were em- 
balmed two or three thousand years ago. In vain, therefore, 
is it alleged that the same species of animals undergoes any 


-material alteration in the progress of ages. — This celebrated 


zoologist pretends not to dispute the accuracy of Geoffro:, and 
others of his countrymen, who have ascertained the striking 
identity between preserved and recent specimens :. but he at- 


‘tempts to destroy the force of the argument grounded on this 


identity, by maintaining that the climate and physical consti- 


‘tution of Egypt have undergone no material change since the 


date of our most antient records; and that, in course, none 
could take place ‘on its native animals. This opinion, how- 
ever, is more easily asserted than proved. Will M. Lamarce 
convince his readers that the soil, climate, and produce of 


Egypt are at this day precisely what they were in the reign of 
Sesowists? or that animals deemed sacred do not, from that 
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very circumstance, receive a certain. degree of indulgent and 
domestic treatment, which, according to his own reasoning, 
ought tomfluence.not only their habits but their organization ? 
+} We cannot, in. short, subscribe to the full extent of this 
author’s doctrine ; because the facts and analogies, with which 
we are acquainted, would not bear us, out in she support of it. 
‘That a few thousand years seem to be a period of long dura- 
| tion to man, while, in regard to the system of the. universe, 








they may be estimated as an instant, we will not dispute ; but, 
beyond the verge of these few thousand years, the data of 
human reasoning disappear; and though we may roam with 
more or less felicity in the regions of fancy and conjecture, in 
these dark regions we must’be contented to abide : for where is 
the proof that nature has successively formed all her productions 
after long periods of time? If we are to have recourse to the 
| ence exploded doctrine of spontaneous generation in some in- 
| stances, why not in others? Are we certain that the monas, 
3 -for example, is of a less complex structure that the Aydatid ? 
or that the latter, the fasciola, and the solitary tenia, are pro- 
duced by creatures like themselves ? If so, where are the 
; parent animals to be found ? or how do they penetrate info the 
inmost substance of the human viscera? Again, why should 
it follow, as a necessary consequence, that the establishment 
of the first germs of vegetable and animal life should imply 
the gradual evolution of organs, and the diversities of their 
forms and parts ? or, if this must secessarily be, is there any © 
point at which the unfolding of the scene is destined to stop ? 
or are new organs, and new diversities of parts, to be formed 
and acquired to all eternity ?—Lastly, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how the faculty of growth, inherent in organized bodies, 
should give rise to the various modes of multiplication and re- 
generation. 

When obvious illogical deductions pervade the leading prin- 
ciples of any system, it is surely unnecessary to pursue its 
examination in detail. In the present instance, particularly, 
we beg leave to waive the consideration of the author’s gene. 
ralities on animals, and his scale of gradation: not only because 
the chapters so intitled frequently recall us to the ideas which 
‘have been already stated, but because they are principally oc- 
cupied with his classification of animals ; a subject with which 
our zoological readers (it is to be presumed) are sufficiently 
familiar. 

We are unwilling, however, to close our report of. the first 
part of this work, without ‘adverting to an improper mode of 
expression to which the writer has more than once had re- 
course, and which implies the idea that .nature, as if circume 
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scribed in her means, had been obliged or constrained to act 2S 
she has done. Now, on the strange supposition that Nature is 
a real personage, inferior to the Deity, and operating ' merely in 
virtue of a limited and delegated power, such language might 
be tolerated: but if by Nature we understand that order of 
things in the physical world which has beef ordained by the 
Supreme Being, (and we can attach no other idea to the term,) 
the slightest insinuation of compulsion or incompetency mutt 
be regarded as highly irreverent. In justice, however, t 
M. Lamarck, it behoves us'to- observe that in one passage he 
interprets the power of nature by the order of existing things s 
that in another he strongly reprobates the idea of assigning 
‘Jimits to the Supreme power ;’ and that, in a third, he empha~ 
tically asks whether that power be less an object of admiration, 
because it has willed that things should be as they are. 


In a subsequent article, we purpose to notice the two re~ 


maining parts of this ingenious but excentric publication. 


[To be continued. ] Mur * 
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Art. V. Paris dans le dixneuvieme Siecle ; &c. ; is e. Paris in the 
Nineteenth Century ; or the Remarks of an Observer on its new 
Institutions, Embellishments, Public Spirit, Society, &c. &c. 
By Peter Jounaup, Advocate. 8vo. Paris. 1809. Imported 
by De Boffe. Price 123. | 


M ERCIER published his voluminous but entertaining 7ad- 
7 Jeau de Paris in 1782, which painted with appropriate 
colours the sunset of a declining sovereignty. With brilliant 
but laboured, with polished but affected eloquence, the physical 
and moral features of the French metropolis were described in 
detail. Panegyrical observations were made on its beautiful 
and stately palaces, on its ornamented walks and fountains, on 
its many bridges, attractive theatres, and forsaken temples: A 
more critical notice was taken of the comprehensive libraries, 
of the far-fetched collections for natural history, and of the 
then insignificant specimens of fine art. With cynical mor- 
dacity, the Parisian was also pursued to the eating-room, the 
brothel, and the gambling-house, and was reviled for the variety 
and refinement of his incessant luxurious gratifications. Al] 
‘were sunken in sensuality and selfishness ; and if the praise of 
generosity was occasionally heard, it was but the rapacity of 
vice, which finds its account in flattering profusion. Licen- 
tious speculations, and practical depravities of indulgence, were 
welcome in society, because every one tried to require the to- 
Jeration which he bestowed, : 
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«The agitative character of all. unoccupied talent sought in 
sevolution a remedy for this exceés of egotism ;—- and Paris is 
now metamorphosed.. So, at least, the present author tells us, 
in his first chapter ; and he proceeds to sketch its present state 
with a more rapid glance than Mercier, but with a not less 


pervasive insight. He does not, however, possess all the elo- 
quence, nor all the love of liberty, which characterized his pro- 


totype ; he is a more courtly writer; and in loyalty to the 
reigning house, in the love of public order, and in ministerial 
adulation, he might be compared with a British anti-jacobin. . 

We shall transcribe the titles of the several chapters, and 
dilate on those which contain any novelty of information, or 
call for remark. 

I. Paris metamorphosed. A certain gravity has overspred the 
countenance and manner of the modern Parisian: whether, | 
because a serious impression has really been made by the great 
catastrophes of the Revolution ; or because the demands of war 
have diminished the proportion of young men in society, and have 
thus given to maturity an obvious and exemplary ascendancy.. 
_ The attempts of the police to effect embellishment are inces~ 
sant ; and ‘the monuments which are erecting,’ says the author 
(p-7-) § not only serve to adorn the metropolis, but their object is 
also to withdraw from indigence a croud of labourers, and thus 
to preserve public tranquility, by providing for the wants of the 
industrious class,’ et cent 

II. Zhe Parisian in the world. The insulated character of 
the Parisian, arising from the large proportion of male celibacy, 
is well indicated. It differs widely from our independency, 
Talents are prized higher than the virtues of the heart ; as if to 
be good were less meritorious than to be great. Begin 

NII. The Provincial at Paris. The suspicious character of 
the provincial, who enters a large town for the first time, and 
takes premature precautions agajnst thieves and pickpockets, 
only to fall a prey to swindlers more refined, is a delineation in 
general nature, and not pecyliar to Paris. So is the remark 
that the distinction of ranks is less sensible in large than in 
small towns, and is always least perceived among the accom- 
plished and saealligent. siedniey* 

IV. Different classes of quacks, In a French work, it is 
curious to find the commercial quack put at the head of thé 
list, and to read warnings by which London might profit. At 
Paris, it seems, many mercantile men are continually occupied 
in devising magnificent speculations, They propose to one 
house to advance or invest capital in the form of shipping ; to 
another, in the form of goods ; to a third, ini the form of ready- 
money. The agency, with a regular perecentage, is to devolvé 
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on the projector. Idle capitalists are included ‘in the scheme 
for ’a specific amount, and are invited to exchange their bonds 
for book-debts yielding triple interest. Letters pass, and the 
sunshine of hope continually brightens, until the patience of 
the various creditors is exhausted ; and then some miserable 
dividends among the concerned ascertain their disappointment 
and distribute bankruptcy. : . | . 

* Literary quacks succeed. _ Mesmer and his animal magnetism 
are recalled to recollection ;~—Ga//, and his cranioscopy ;—Fei- 
nagel, and his.technical memory.—The starers (/es badauds) or 
harkeners are satirized ; but in fact curiosity amuses many, and 
dupes fewer than it instructs, -No great city can or ought to 
be without objects of intellectual speculation.. The success of 
a quack is a convenient and useful gage of the state of public 
instruction : for the philosopher promulgates in consequence 


the defective quantity of sound science. : 
Of religious and political quacks, Paris is seldom the theatre, 


because the country has not as yet toleration enough, either in 
the church or in the state, for these enthusiasms freely to 
expand; and an evangelical preacher, or a parliamentary re- 
former, would not be allowed to collect an audience at the con- 
yenticle or the tavern. The strongest civic passions of the 
human soul, the pursuit of salvation’and of liberty, have not in 
France the play-room which nature requires, and which the in- 
stitutions of society should be constructed to afford. Bona 
parte has still to learn the safety of unlimited tolerance. All 
heresy contains an inherent principle of subdivision, which 
prevents the excessive strength of successful-sects. Give the 
opportunity of splitting, and a division ensues which palsies 
danger, and facilitates conquest. sali i. ile 

V. Carriages. ‘These are chiefly contemplated in the point 
of view in which they affect the rank of the female owner. | It 


appears from this chapter that the worship of wealth, or the ex-. 


cessive deference for the rich, has increased at Paris, since the 
overthrow of that artificial rank which birth and title formerly 
bestowed. 

VI. Cabriolets. § Si jetats lieutenant de police, je defendrais 
tes cabriolets,” said Louis XV., on witnessing some untoward 
accident. ‘These cabriolets, however, are well-imagined car- 
'‘iages ; which, on two wheels, and by means of one horse, 
support a body that holds two persons, and is inclosed like a 
post-chaise, with glass windows. Our English one-horse 
chaises are less warm, weather-tight, and comfortable. The 
French vehicles are guided at pleasure from within or from 
without. 

“VII. Hacks. 
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VII. Hacks. Yt is observed that hackney-coaches are in a 
great degree superseded by one-horse cabriolets ; and that a 
gentleman alone, or two nions, now employ: these two- 
wheeled hacks ; these with four wheels being called only by 
those who have luggage ‘to transport. This is accompanied 
with an economy o fare, and may deserve imitation in London. 

VIII. Insulation of the Parisiany. The late marriages, the 
usual celibacy, the imported population, and that impatience of 


observation which parsimony and profligacy agree to avow, all 


conspire to render family-intimacy very scarce. The domestic 
virtues abound less, and are valued less, than in ‘provincial 
towns; and.a man’s character depends more on what he is as @ 
diner-out, than on what he is as a dweller at heme. 

IX. The Chaussée d°Antin. ‘This is now. become the genteel 
quarter of Paris, though it is inhabited by the mopied interest. 
Carriages no longer rattle in those streets in which the nobility 
had their hotels: but the bankers have survived the shock of 
the Revolution, and many of them have profited by it. The 
consequence of this change will be advantageous to public mo- 
rality. In the commercial world, marriages take place at an 
earlier age than among the landed interest. They are conse- 
quently purer. Adultery, which was fashionable among the 
nobility, is frowned down among the merchants, who do not 
select cicisbeos for their guests. 

X. The Grove of Beulogne isthe Hyde-Park of Paris, where 
the owners of fine horses display their nding. English paces 
‘are in vogue. : ee 

XI. Palsis-royal. XVI. Bouillotte. A game at cards, which 
is become fashionable at Paris, and which is here described. 
XIU. Fripperers, or Old Clothes-men. XIV. Caricature-shops. 
XV. Lifeguards. XVI. Ton Militeire. It is admitted that the 
practice of raising merit from the ranks has rendered the arm 
more formidable, butless agreeable; and that the modern Frenc 
officer is no longer the polished gentleman of the old monarchy. 

XVII. Bankers. The French banker ‘is thus described by a 
Satirical poet, or rather by a painter of modern manners: — 

* Qeand Pastre bien faisant qui verse la lumiére 
| Sur un lit de duvet ouvre votre paupiéere, 
Des glaces, des tableaux captivent vos regards 3 
Votre bouche sourit aux chefs-d’euvre des arts. 
Bientot Pespoir du gain éconduit la paresse ; 
Hous quitter. sans effort l'alcove enchanteresse. 
Du temple de Plutus vous frayant le chemin, 
Dix commis devant vous s’offrent la plume en main. 
Ces commis, ces cartons, ces énormes [asses 
oi de vos quatre mars tapissent les surfaces, 
*aspect de ce caissier impassible gardien, — 
Qui recast, compte tout, ne dispose de rien, 
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a 


ted: Veéritable héritier des destins de Tantale. 
~ op; o Gependant Pheure fuit. Un somptueux festin 
4.) Veent couronner le soir les plaisir du matin. 
—\ Son luxe offre a vos sens des volyptés plus vives 3 
“Un seul de vos regards charme trente convives 3 
| ‘Ces convives pour vous prodiguent Penjouement 3 
© Chaque service ajoute a'leur ravissement ; ’ 
Les graces, la beauté, le pounoir, Populence 
De vos goits-a Penvi proclament Pexcellence. 
ai Plus obligeant encor un auteur. peu connu, 
Mais qni convotte aussi fe nom de parvent, 
Entoune quelques vers mal tournés—C’est dommage ! 
Un autre, aveg dédain recevant son hommage, 
D?un semblable tribut serait presque offense. : A 
AP igrat !—V otre rimeur est mieux recompensé ; | 
. Vous lui trouvez du tact, du sel, de Pharmonie, j 
Et vous croyez chez vous posséder un génie. 
| 


2 0 © cLadigent spectateur des trésors qu'il etale, 





Le salon s’ouvre alors. On change d’entretien ; 
Les nombreux discoureurs composént leur maintien : 
eee eee eee s « « Votre docte ignorance, 
(hangeant en quatre mots la face de la France, 
N’y laisse que lcs lois, que les vertus debout. 


Le bon sens vous seconde ; il vous trent lieu de tout : 
Selon vous nul obstacle au bon sens ne résiste ; 
Quicongue a du bon sens est un vrai publiciste.’— 


KVIT, Mont de Piété. The old pawnbrokers have been 
_ superseded by an association chartered under the government ; 
and a joint-stock-company has been formed, who hold shares 
-in this vast public pawn-warehouse, and who receive a divi- 
dend of about ten per cent. on their adyances. Four dis- 
-tant.doors admit the distressed visitors into the vast enclosure ; 
sat each of which are a porter and an appraiser, who for’a 
~ small fee give a written valuation of any article that is offered 
» to their inspection. ‘The bringer can obtain at each door a 
distinct yaluation ; and the clerks in the centre’ of the building 
are obliged to advance on the article so brought a sum equal 
to the first or to the average appraisement. Regular receipts 
and tickets are issued, and the things pledged are carefully 
; Jaid up. On small amounts, an interest of twenty -per cent., 
and on Jarge amounts twelve per cent., is levied, if pledged by 
| the month, of more if by the week, The expences of the 
' establishment being discharged, a handsome profit is left to the 
subscribers. - Forfeited pledges are annyally sold by auction, 
‘Two thousand shawls are stated to be in general deposited in 

this establishment. 7 
KIX. Public Ecosuomy, XX. Mendicity. KXI, Fortune. 
: The importance of a fortune to comfortable residence in Paris 
: 8 
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. As here maintained, in a: manner which shews that the antient 
sources of distinction have sunken in*value, and that rank and 
-talent are too much appreciated by sordid calcula trons, a if Ww 
vo <The only value of a thing 

Were so much money as ’twill bring.”” 


XXII. Bank of France. ‘The French have at present a 
‘chartered bank, of which the notes were, in 18065, at a discount 
of twelve per cent., but which at present pays in specie, and is 
apidly acquiring the public confidence. It is modelled after 
the Bank of England. The original capital was advanced by 
proprietors whose shares are transferable ; and the direction 
is intrusted to a committee elected by the proprietors. | 

XXII. Finances and Commerce. XXIV. Parisian Inge- 
zyity. A curious anecdote occurs in this chapter relative to 
M. Fortin, who is said to have opened in the Palais-royal a 
number of public necessaries, where, for three halfpence, the 
passengers are neatly accommodated : by which he has ac- 
quired enough to bestow on one of his daughters a marriage- 
portion of sixty-thousand livres. In Edinburgh, no doubt, a 
similar establishment would experience similar success, In 
’ the Palais-royal is also a blacking shop, rented at three thou- 
sand livres; where, while the young artist, “ whose sombre 
pencil paints your boots,” is at work, newspapers are provided 
to read. It is calculated that sixty thousand pairs of shoes 
aust be cleaned in this shop, in order to pay the mere rental, 
which forms but a small part of the expence of the establish- 





ment. | 
XXV, Religion. Of the state of religion in France, which 
i | js a curioys topic, we translate the author’s accoynt : 


* Every day I hear censors expressing their chagrin that the living 
generation is lost to Christianity, and that the Revelation has given a 
mortal blow to religion. For my own part, I know that every 
Sunday, when 1 £0 at noon to my parish-church of Saint Roch, I 
always find it filled. A number of young and pleasing well-drest 
women are collected there ; and young men, not less fervent, come 
and mingle among them, and unite their homage with that which 
beauty addresses to the Eternal. A rigorist might censure little 
whisperings and salutations, which are going on: but a Christian 
will abstain from uncandid suspicions; and if he sees the church 
quitted during the elevation of the host, he will presume that it is to 
gonverse about the holiest of pur mysteries that the auditors depart. . 
¢ Since the world has been a world, every age has complained of 
the increasing perverseness of manners, and every country has been 
deploying the decay of piety and the neglect of religion. I suspect 
that we are nearly as good as our forefathers ; and that, if we reason 
-{ess- about religion, we are not the less attentive to our duties. 
§¢ Christians! season not ;” this is the first principle of the gospel ; 
| | | fai 
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faith, nothing but faith, and always faith, this is the only shield with 
‘which objections are to. be repelled, and ratiocinations destroyed. 
"There are things which ought ever to remain covered with a respect- 
ful veil; and of this class are the fundamental doctrines of our holy 
religion.’ ig : 


That the Catholics of Paris should now be in the habit of 


quitting ‘the church during the elevation of the host 1s a. 


striking, formal, and public protest against the doctrine of. 
transubstantiation ; and it shews that, if the catholic priests 
desire to retain the confidence (or even the countenance) of: 
their votaries, they must take some of those steps towards re- 
formation, which the Protestant communities successfully 
hazarded in the fifteenth century. 

KXVI. Fashion. XXVIL. Restaurateurs. XXVIII. Bachelors. 
XXIX. Women. A corrupt tone runs through this chapter : 
the wives of the French should be exhorted to set a purer 
example than their mothers: the permanent happiness of the 
wife, the good education of the children, and the disposition 
of the husband to industry and economy, without which no 
regular advancement in life can be made, all depend chiefly on 
the correct conduct of the married women. ‘The author de- 
signates by the term honest women ( femmes honnétes) a class of 
licentious but decorous matrons, who would not be visited in 
London by ladies of character: but who, it appears, are re« 
ceived every where in Paris. The bankers’ wives should 
begin the reformation, and exclude from their society the 
‘married mistresses even of ministers of finance. 

XXX. Kept Women. XXXII. Public Women. XXXII. Men 
‘of Intrigue. XXXII. Protectors. XXXIV. School of Law. ‘The 
eloquence of the lecturer Pastoret, is praised at the expence of 


his professional knowlege. XXXV. The Bar. XXXVI. The 
Place of Execution. XXXVI Physicians and Surgeons. This’ 
class of men is rising in France to higher respect; and higher 


fees will follow. The English are more just to the merits and 
accomplishments of medical men. XXXVIII. Lustitute. Itis 
admitted that the literary class of the Institute falls short of 
the antient French Academy. IE science has extended, taste 
has narrowed, her empire. XXXIX. Authors. The care of 
the state to recompense authors by places under government 


is characteristic of the present sovereign: a system which 


may foster loyalty, but silences the effusions of fancy and 
speculation. XL. Gall, Feinagle, and Azais. ‘The latter, as 
our readers know, has written a book intitled, Compensations 
des Destinées humaines*, which is here said to be in high vogue. 
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It teaches the philosophy of indifference, and endeavours to 
prove. that one situation is as productive of happiness as 
another, nature having provided compensations for every dis- 
advantage : that pain 1s no evil, because it increases our capa- 
city for future enjoyment; and that opulence is no good, 
because, by habituating us to a complex multitude of gra- 
tifications, it renders amusement impracticable, and the 
slightest ptivation a misery. M. Azats has since written 
onthe origin of the universe, of which work also we have 
made our report. (See Appendix to Vol. Ixiv.) 

XLI. Legion of Honor. A curious anecdote here occurs 
respecting a late celebrated botanist; who, not being eom- 
prehended in the first promotion of savans into the legion of 
honor, observed that he felt flattered by his station in the 
Enstitute, but should never seek his recompence in frivolous 
distinctions and external ornaments, which were formed to be 
the toys of vanity. In the second batch of literary knights, 
however, he was included; and he then declared that the 
institution of the legion of honor would, in the eyes of pos- 


terity, be one of the greatest glories of the present reign. 


XLII. Public Instruction. This chapter advises parents to 
prefer school education to domestic tuition; and it throws 
indirectly much light on the sort of education that is usual in 
France. Greek, and even Latin, are almost neglected ; and in 
the gratuitous public lectures, a succedaneum is found for the 
want of early application. XLIII. Female Education. This 


4s censured as tending more to the brilliant. than the useful 


accomplishments ; and music and dancing are said to. usurp 
the place of domestic knowlege and practical economy. 

XLIV Atheneum of the Ladies. Such was the title of a 
Lady’s Magazine, written by ladies only, and published by 
Buisson. It was not pang | successful; but it brought into 
celebrity much forgotten feminine merit, and drew attention 
to topics which may form the occupation of future excellence. 
Young women, perhaps, should not make a parade of their 
reading: but a time of life awaits the unmarried and the 
widowed, at which literature is a nobler and more efficacious 
defence against neglect and ennui than superstition ; and if the 
pleasures of hope decay, those of knowlege increase with old 
age. 3 

© Songe-teon aux moyens d’occuper la mémoire, 
Quand on peut d’un regard captiver tous Jes ceurs ? 


AA de si doux succéts quand )age enfin s’oppose, 
Quand la gloire a nos yeux offre d'autres attraits, 
ys femme en soupire, et place avee regrets 


Le laurier sur un front ov se fane la rose.’ 


5* XLV 
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tXLV. The French Epicurean. The literature of good eating 
% much cultivated at Pzris, because it supplies: appropriate 
table-talk. . The: a/manac des Gourmands is praised, and the 
goddess Adéphagie is announced.as the allegorical or gneeic 
personification of the pleasure of the palate. XLVI. Musée 
Napoleon. This unequalled collection of fine art, in which all 
the maiter-pieces of sculpture are assembled that have survived 
the wreck of antiquity, is considered as the noblest, trophy of 
Bonaparte. XLVIL. Conservatory of Music. XLVI. Book-. 
sellers, The book-trade at. Paris is conducted as in London,: 
andthe effects which result are analogous. Authors are 
underpaid, because the loss by unsuccessful writers must be. 
assessed on the popular writers. In Germany, the book-trade 
has attained a state more favourable to production, to excel- 
lence, and to the convenient maintenance of writers, than in 
either France or England. 

XLIX. Dinners. L. Servants. LI. Prejudices about the 
Provinces. LI. Theatric Spectacles. LAI. Reviews. Caustic 
‘eriticism is becoming fashionable in France: but authors 
stood higher in public estimation, while they were in league to 
make the best of one another. No doubt, the public thinks 


with Rotkeau z 


« Ee mérite en repos s*endort dans la mollesse.” 


- LEV. Ganiing-houses. LV. Exchange. This institution ree 
sembles our stock-exchange; it is held in a vacant churchs 
and is described as a form of commercial gambling, which go- 
vernment encourages in order to facilitate the distribution of 
its loans. : 
/ Such are the principal contents of a volume which will have 
more interest for those who know Paris already, than for those 
who merely wish to see it pictured. It is taken for granted 
that the leading objects of curiosity are familiar; and there- 
fore comments are given, not descriptions. These remarks are 
rather obvious than curious, rather natural than recondite ; 
and in course they have more frequently the merit of good 
sense than the demerit of affectation. The style has that plain 
propriety, on which critics are mostly agreed to place the mark: 
of good writing: yet we perceive in it a want of spirit in the 
thought, and of brilliancy in the expression, a mawkish insipids 
ity of meaning and of phrase; which we acknowlege to be 
blameless, but feel to be wearisome. More should have been | 
said of the specific changes which Paris has undergone since 
Mercier wrote. . To us foreigners, at-least, it would have been . 
welcome to learn particulars of. the removal of the National 
Library to the Louvre, and of the new destinatiom of the 
7 | | antient 
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antient site: to hear what qg@ays have been cleared, what bridges 
built, what walks planted, what aqueducts begun. Now that 
a journey to Paris is-to us impracticable, the local observer 
Should use his eyes for our #nformation. To eulogize the 
trophies of architectural magnificence is to recall nations to 
those competitions which employ industry,;which maintain 
domesticated mgn, which accommodate and adorn society; 
which genius can with philanthropy direct, and which even 
in ruin illustrate their parental soil. 


_ 
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Art. VI. Voyage dans les Départements, Fc. i.e. Travels in the 
‘Southern Departments of France. By Ausin Louis Miu, 
Member of the Institute, of the Legion of Honor, &c. &c. &c. 

yo" 8vo. With a Quarto Atlas. Paris. Imported by 
Boffe. 


Yysperes the English tourist shall be permitted to tra- 
verse the departments of France, he will find this work 
an excellent vade-mecum in those districts to which it refers. 
With an enthusiastic attachment to his native country, M. 
MI Lut1n possesses much learning and science; is honoured, as 
an antiquary, with the superintendance of the medals and an- 
tiques in the Imperial Library *; and when, for the recovery of 
his health, he commenced the tour of which these volumes 

ive an account, he took with him letters of recommendation 
Paki M. Chaptal, Minister of the Interior, addressed to all 
the prefects and sub-prefects of the several departments which 
he purposed to explore. Hence it will appear that these 
travels were made under great advantages. ‘Ihe author’s re- 
ception every where was gratifying, and every place became 
open to his inspection. His own qualifications, and those of 
his colleague +, were promising; and they have taken pains 
not to disappoint the expectations which they must have 
raised. M. Miriin has presented us, in the preface and in- 
troductory chapter, with so clear an account of the object of 
his travels, and has so minutely traced his route, that we shall 





Qe 
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* M. Mi rn is not unknown, as an antiquary, even to the British 


* public: at least to that part of it which does us the honor of con- 


sulting our pages: in which we formerly gave reports of his work on 
the National Antiquities of’ France. See M. R. Vol, vi. N.S. 


- 556 .— Xx. p. 545. —and xxxi. p. 505. 
’ + M. Gossellin, Member of the National Institute, and of the’ 
Legion of Honor, celebrated for his works on Antient Geography. 


have 
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have little more to do than ‘to translate these passages for the 
instruction of our readers : : 
© It is my wish,’ says he, ¢ that my readers, by the sole aid of 
this work, should be made acquainted with all that is worthy of their 
curiosity in the beautiful districts through which I have passed. I 
have inserted all necessary hints for those who are desirous of making 
the same tour with ease and success, omitting no details’: Succes- 
sively I have described abjects as they have presented themselves ; and 
the summary, at the head of each chapter, will indicate their number 
and variety. I have given only short notices of such as are well- 
known, referring to works in which they are described at large : but 
I have attended to various others which have never before been de- 
lineated and ‘published. Monuments of the arts abound: in my atlas 3 
because edifices, sculptures, and pictures, chiefly attract the notice of 
travellers ; but it contains also views, costumes, ceremonies, utensils, 
machines; in short, every thing which appeared to me worthy. of 
being represented.’ | | 
The author apologizes for the number of antiquities which 
are introduced, but endeavours to console the general reader 
by giving translations of antient inscriptions; and from the 
Jearned he hopes to receive compliments on his discovery of 


many which have been hitherto inedited. | 
By adverting to the extensive circuit which M. Mixuin’s 
travels include, it will be seen that this work will serve as an 
itinerary to those who, in future, may be disposed to make 
what in France is called the Grand Southern Tour. 
‘ narrative,’ he observes, * commences with my departure 
from Paris, and finishes with my return to that city. I took the road 
to Lyons, by Fontainebleau, Sens, Auxerre, and Avalon. ‘There I 
quitted it to traverse (ci-devant ) Burgundy, passing through Semur, 
Montbard, and Dijon. Instead of taking the ordinary route by 
Beaune, I diverged to Cussy-la-Colonne and Autan. I examined the 
noble establishments of Creusot. I went down the Saone to Lyons. 
I followed the course of the Rhéne, tarrying at every place that was 
interesting ; Vienne, Tain, Valence, Viviers, Bourg Saint-Andéol, 
le Pont- + st~ dia Orange, and Avignon: whence I passed to 
Aix and Marseilles. I next visited all the coast, Toulon, Hyéres, 
Saint-Tropez, Fréjus, Antibes, Nice, Cimiez, Monaco, and Men- 
ton. Returning to Marseilles by the towns in the mountains of 
the Upper Provence, Grasse, Vence, Draguignan, Aups, Riez, 
. Digne, Sisteron, Forcalquier, Simiane, la ST ear-d? Aj ues, Saint 
Maximin and Tourves ; I visited the fair at‘ Beaucaire, passing through 
Saint-Remi and Tarascon; explored the (ci-devant ) county of, Arles; 
by the road of Arles, Bouc, Martigues, Saint-Chamas, Salon, and 
that of Venaissin, by the route of -Vaison, Lille, la Fontaine de 
Vaucluse, and Carpentras, finishing the whole by an excursion to 
Gap by Mount Ventoux. ! 
« After having quitted Provence, I visited Languedoc, Guienne, 


and Béarn, passing over the Pont du Gard, to Nismes, Montpellier, 
ms Narbonne, 
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Narbonne, Carcassone, Castelnaudari, Toulouse, Auch, and Tarbes: 
I made an excursion also into the Pyrénées, returning to’ Bourdeaux 
By Pau, Roquefort, and Landes. From thie ’last’mentioned : place; 
I proceeded towards Paris by Angouléme: but, ‘instead of followmg 
the direct road, I diverged in order to visit Sairites, ‘Saint-Jean-d’An- 
géli, oe Se Rochefort, Rochelle, Niort, Poitiers, Montmorillon, 
and Richelieu. Lastly, arriving at Tours, I followed the banks of 
the Loire and the Cher to Amboise, Blois, Beaugenci, Chambort, 
Chenonceaux, Cleri, and returned to Paris by Orleans and Etampes.” 
What a noble bill of fare! ‘What a, wide and various field 
for the learned, the speculating, or the’ philosophic traveller ! 
M. Miurn has not only explored these numerous places with 
| diligence and fidelity, but, for the purpose of making his work 
complete in point of information, he has availed himself of 
those authors who have before written on the objects which 
he notices, and has transeribed whatever he found worthy of 
being copied. Considering, therefore, the extensive track 
examined, the abilities of the traveller, the advantages which 
he enjoyed, and the labour and attention which he has. em- 
ployed to prepare his memoranda for the public eye, we may 
venture to speak of this production as distinguished of its kind, 
and to recommend it to those who travel in France either by 
actual peregrination, or without moving from their great chairs. 
These remarks’ may suffice for a general report of M. Mi- 
LIN’s performance : but now comes our difficulty ; for to fol- 
low him step by step in his tour is impossible; and to select 
the most valuable extracts, out of 2600 pages of letter-press, 
is a task not very easy, since readers, according to different 
studies and tastes, will decide differently on this point. ' Anti« 
quarian researches, we have said, occupy much of the traveller's 
attention ; and altars and inscriptions frequently occur. The 
antient history of cities and of provinces is given, with the 
‘description of their former state ; and by the aid of the Atlas, 
which contains a great number of plates, we are put in posses- 
sion of as much information as can bé expected from works of 
this kind. Libraries and museums, also, with their curious 
contents, Obtain due notice. Among the numerous monu- 
ments of antiquity, the triumphal arch at Orange, in Dau- 
phiny, so often visited by travellers, engages the particular 
attention of M. Miiurn : he exhibits a view of it in the 
plates, and subjoins a verbal description of its present ‘state, 
bas-reliefs, trophies, and inscriptions; notices the different 
‘opinions which have been given respecting the cause of its 
erection; and then subjoins his own reflections, which ter- 
minate with a compliment (/ugged in by head and shoulders, as 
the common people say,) to the present Emperor. 
‘ When this pompous edifice was erected to eternize the glory of 
@ great nation and its Generals, could it be conceived that a time 
would 
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would come when, though it existed almost entire, nothing should 
be positively known of its original destination! This fact manifests 
the a war of mena to preserve the peta Ped the ke 
actions of princes, and points out the superior utility of writing an 
printing. The les at Vienne and at Nismes were built te the 
of princes of the Roman empire, who had in these places 
‘been revered as gods; yet, at the present day, we are reduced to 
discover their names by the traces of the nails which fixed the letters 
a were of brass or copper ) that composed them, on the friezes of 
ae temples, though this research only assists conjecture, and leads 
fo no certain result. The column of Cussy ought to have transmit- 
ted to posterity the name of a General who died in the act of obtain« 
ig some memorable victory : but we are ignorant whether the spot, 
on which this monument stands, has ever been a field of battle. The 
arch attributed (perhaps erroneously) to Marius is surcharged with 
attributes and ornaments, which afford scope for conjecture, without 
ping any clear direction to our ideas. One page of a celebrated 
historian, or a few verses of some great poet, would have more effec- 
tually served the purpose of those who were desirous of transmitting 
their fame to posterity. No fear exists at the present day that any 
tradition of this kind will be lost. The security of the state, the 
happiness of the people, the blessings which they pour forth on « 
rince while living, and the regrets which they express at his death, 
‘are the safest monuments of his glory, and the surest pledge of the 
Jove which they bore him. . The people view with little interest the 
sumptuous monuments of St. Denis: but they repeat with rapture 
the name of St. Louis; with tenderness those. of Louis XII., and 
‘Henry EV. ; with enthusiasm that of Francis I.; with admiration 
that of Louis XIV.; and the name of Napoleon the First awakens 
all these sentiments.” 
This enumeration of departed worth is evidently introduced 
for the sake of the compliment to Bonaparte; and it merits 
_notice, as shewing the kind of adulation which even philoso- 
hers and cold-blooded antiquaries are forced to present to the 
great idol. M. Mriurn, having paid his court to the Emperor, 
y uniting in his single person all the virtues of all former 
kings of France, returns to the triumphal arch at Orange, which 
many have vaguely supposed to have been erected in honour of 
_Marius, because the word JJaris appears on one of the shields in 
_the bas-reliefs ; and he condescends to interest himself about its | 
repair and preservation: but, if monuments of this kind are of 
so little use in transmitting to posterity the name and exploits 
of great men, his solicitude is ill placed, and badly accords with 
the preceding reflections He knew; however, that the de- 
partment of. Vaucluse, in which this precious relict stands, 
was proud of it; and perhaps his recommendation of expend- 
ing a thousand crowns on its repair and protection will be 
rateful to the inhabitants. In England, such a hint would 
net be thrown away.—The feelings of the antiquary now give 


place to those of the man; and we honour M. Mi.u1n for the 
: indignation: 
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Mdignation with which he adverts to the horrible massacres of 
the French Revolution. It is necessary. to hold up to éver« 
Jasting execration ‘the wretches of that day, in order. that their 
example may be shunned in future by even the basest of mans 


kind: 


‘ While we are examining the triumphal arch at Orange, a painful 
sentiment arises from the bitterness which mixes itself with our pleas 
sure; because the place on which this monument is built has been 
the horrible theatre of murder, and the. blood of Frenchmen has 
flowed under the axe of executioners, who called themselves their 
fellow-citizens and brothers; It was here that in 1793 many miser- 
able creatures were conducted from the prisons of neighbouring towns 
to receive their death. Doubtless, the arch at Orange was erected 
to preserve the recollection of combats in which thousands fell: but 
they were harvested by war*, they died fighting for their country, 
and their memory excited sentiments which silenced regret ; on the 
other hand, the. inhabitants of Avignon were dragged under the por- 
tals of the arch at Orange, and massacred without pity, and without 


_ the power of deiending themselves against their assassins.’ 


Next to the triumphal arch, the object most deserving of 
attention from lovers of antiquity is that which is called, though 
improperly, the Circus. It is situated on the slope of a hill, 
where it would have been impossible to erect a building of 
that kind. The supposed circus is a theatre; and this mo- 
nument is the more precious, because it is the only one of this 
spécies now to be found in France, and the most entire of any 
yet existing. The circular part, where the spectators sat, is. 
hollowed out of the mountain ; and thé two extremities of the 
semi-circle 'were united by the construction of the stage. A 
plate illustrates ‘the description ; and it is added that Vitruvius 
expressly mentions edifices of this ¢lass. In Greece and 


Ionia, indeed, remains of theatres, formed after this manner, 


are not uncommon ; and the construction was at once cheap and 
secure.—Jhe sudden changes of the atmosphere, and the ex- 
tremely violent winds to which Avignon is peculiarly subject, 
are mentioned as natural characteristics of that district. 

At Aix (Aque Sextie), we are detained by the enumeration. 
and description of a great variety of antiquities; and here 
also we have a specimen of the adulation which is paid to 
Bonaparte in all parts of ‘France. M. Mittin informs us that, 
since he left Aix, an antique column of Egyptian granite has 
been set up before the Maison de ville, and consecrated to the 


a 





* We have rendered this passage literally to shew in what light 
war is considered in France. Man is proper food for powder and 
ball ; and when he falls in battle, he is gathered in like a stack of corn 
in its season. 7 


App. Rev. Vou. rxv. Kk Emperor, 
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Emperor, with this instription, composed by Me de St. Vina | 


.* 


S6n$ : 
; “ Napoleon I. 
. Francorum Inmperatoris 
a 6 optima, invicto, 
Templorum Restitutorty 
¥ ustitia, Legibus 
Populos moderantt, 
Vittoriis, Concilioe 
Pacem fandanti, 
Aquenses cives 
Columnam ex /Egypio 
fA Romanis transvectams 
Null dicatam, 
Dedicaverunt. 
Ann. MDCCCVI. 
Natali die XV. Aug.” 


So much for offerings to Imperial vanity. Let us now shifé. 
the scehé from the interior to the shore of the Mediterraneany. 
and attend to the author’s account of Youlon ; which is the 
chief naval arsenal on that part of the coast. 


¢ The valley, in which Toulon is situated, is protected towards the 
north.by high mountains 3 on the east and the west it is sheltered by 
hills of less elevation 5 and it spreads out towards the south, forming 
a plain of three leagues, of which this city occupies the centre. The 
name. Toulon was not known till the zd century of our zra. In the 
Itimerary of Antoninus, the city is called Telo Martius. The 
Romans had a dyeing manufactory here in the 5th century. It fol- 
lowed the fortune of the rest of Provence, but was more particularly 
ravaged by the Saracens at. different times, who made many landings 
here ; and several ages elapsed. before the advantages of its situation 
were recognized, Louis XTJI. was the first who adverted. to the 
benefits which might be derived from the safest port and the best 
road inthe Mediterranean. He ordered a large tower to be built at 
the entrance of the port: but it was not: finished till the reign of 
Francis }.—Henry IV. inclosed and fortified it; but it is indebted: 
to Louis XIV. for those grand constructions which extite the’ 
astonishment of travellers. All bears-the stamp of the genius of that. 

eat king. | {A 

‘ It is a delightful spectacle to behold the activity that. reigns in. 
this city. Here are seen waving in the air the flags of a multitude 
of vessels, destined to carry to the two worlds all that contributes. to 
the comforts and pleasuresof life ; at adistance, beyond the towers and. 
the chain which close the port, floating citadels defend the road, gwhich 
are always ready, at the first signal, to pursue*® the presumptuous enemy, 
avbo should dare to approach them. 'Vhe noise of the axe, the chissel, 





* M. Misurn should have added, to a certain distance, that isy 
within the range of their batteries, for-beyond this line the presump- 
suos enemy, who will be peeping,-is not followed. 
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and the hammer, manifests the adroitness of the shipwrights in- 


constructing those astonishing machines with which man pursues his - 


enemy to the extremity of the vast ocean. The streets are covered by 
impetuous people, always in activity, who do not turn out of their ways : 
except it be to give passage to the galley-slaves who are incessantly 


employed in carrying the timber, cordage, bolts, and whatever is nes - 


cessary for ship-building. Goaded curiosity becomes impatient ; we 
know not where to begin in a place presenting so much to see and 
admire. | } | | 

‘ We had letters to Admiral Ganteaume, but the Emperor had 
nominated him to the command of the fleet at Brest ; and M. Christy 
Palliere, a distinguished officer, who had given proofs of his bravery 
in the memorable combat of Algesiras, was appointed ad interim to 
fill his place as Marine Prefect. He received us with politeness, and 
would himself conduct. us to see the arsenal.. During the breakfast 
which preceded. this visit, we were amused by the recital of the brave 
exploits in which he had been engaged ;. we saw with interest the 
model of the Muron, that fortunate Frigate, to which wé owe the — 
return of our Emperor 3 we remarked also a chart of the coast, on 
which are indicated the batteries which defend and render it -im- 
pregnable. | aya : | ae 

‘ The table of signals was hung. up in his closet. One row of 
flags is disposed horizontally, and another is placed vertically ; and 
in parallel squares are expressed the different objects that are, suscep- 
tible of being denoted by. signals. ‘They make known the cir- 
cumstances, of which they wish to transmit the signal, by the com- 
bination of two flags, to which each square correspends,. . In. order 
more effectually to.secure the secret of. the ‘signals, they have made 
the vertical band moveable; so that, if any one is desirous of finding 
their signification, he must know which is the first flag in this: band 5 
moreover, the keeper of the signalsisinstructed never to leave the table 
in its right position, but to shift the moveable band to a number of 
arbitrary squares, that no curious person may be able to find the 
_ key to the signals which are in use. ‘Be 
‘ Nothing can more elevate man, nothing is more calculated to ine 


~ 


spire him with a just pride, than a view of “such an establishment as 
the arsenal; there all is grand.in conception, plan, and execution. . 
‘ The entrance-port, built in 1738, after the designs of M.. Lange, 
. is embellished by detached Doric columns, with bas-reliefs, -naval 
trophies, and two figures, one of Mars and the other of Minerva; in 
the centre is an escutcheon, with trophies and cornua ¢aopie, from 
which issue shells. ‘The architecture of this building is deservedly 
adinired, since it perfectly suits the place in which it stands. : 
‘ The entrance to the arsenal is always shut, to prevent the intere 
ruption of the workmen by the curious; among whom, also, might be 
mixed evil-disposed persons, or the accomplices of the galley-slaves, 
whose least culpable project would be to assist their escapes After 
having passed the gate, where a ticket of admission must be shewn 
when the party is not accompanied by a superior officer, we find our- 
selves in the great building-yard. ‘They were then. repairing the 
dndompiable, and three ships were on the stocks. The work was 
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going on with that activity which the august Chief of the empire 
ows how to impfess on those whom he employs. The ship-wrights 
worked day and night, and on Sundays. Here every one is in a 
hurry, and yet no confusion éccurs. The workmen chaunt proven- 
al songs to the sound of their tools. Galley-slaves carry the 
beans, the planks, the anchors, the cables, and perform the hardest 
work. They are distinguished by a particular dress, and their sharp 
cries unite with the horrible clanking of their chains. | 

¢‘ If the model of the Muron had afforded us pleasure, what was 
our delight at seeing the identical frigate? She carries 36 guns. 

‘The basin, constructed by the celebrated engineer Grogniard, 
was intitled above all to our attention ; it is an astonishing work; 
considering the numberless obstacles which were to be vanquished 
before it could be executed, and the inconceivable operations to which 
the nature of the place obliged him to have recourse. , 

“When large ships were Built, they were launched formerly by the 
same means which were employed in launching ordinary vessels: but 
the danger of this operation, for a mass so enormous, was incalculable. 
The builders have therefore contrived to remedy this inconvenience by 
the construction of a basin, in which the water of the sea is admitted 
tarthe vessel, and conducts it into the port. The genius of the engineer 
Grogniard knew how to conquer difficulties which seemed to oppose 
themselves to the execution of such a project ; difficulties, too, 
which were augmented by the envy, bad faith, and personal interest 
of his enemies. This wonderful work is at the extremity of the 
dock-yard, towards the sea. For its execution, M. Groyniard made 
an immense raft, on which he placed the enormous caisson in which 
they were to build the basin. 

© It was intended at first to make this caisson on shore, and to 
laiinch it into the water in the same way as a vessel is launched : but 
the artisans were fearful of its foundering, and therefore constructed 
it on the spot on which they meant to sink it in the sea. It was 
filled with iron and brass cannon, to the number of 1800, and 
of the-heaviest’ weight that could be found. After having thus 
sunken thé caisson, they built within it the basin, in the shape of a 
vessel, with hewn stone. This basin [or dry dock] is 180 feet long, 
80 broad, and £8 deep. : 

¢ When the entrance of this basin is closed, and they wish to lay it 
dry, 28 pumps are worked by strong galley-slaves, who in eight 
hours perform the operation. ‘To repair a vessel, she is conducted 
into this basin, which is closed by means of a dateau-porte, that is, a 
little box-like vessel, each extremity of which slides in a groove. 
When water is to be let into the basin, they unload this little vessel, 
and the sea lifts it up. This conical boat, which shuts up the en- 
trance of the basin, moves in different groves cut in the solid ma- 
sonry, according as the basin is wanted to be of greater or less 
length. Hefe ships of war are built and repaired. — When the 
hulf of a vessel is finished, slie is conducted to the port, to be masted, 


rigged, and armed. The business at the port corresponds to that 
which is going on in the yard. At the extremity of the mole is a 
machine for getting in the masts. Here also the galley-slaves fill the 
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casks with water from a fountain appropriated to the use of the navy 5 
here they collect and coil the cordage, &é. All resembles the buzzing 
of a live of bees, or the activity of an ant-hill. | 
- € Vice-admiral Latouche had required the construction of a fires 
ship ; it was finished, and put at the disposal of the commandant ; it 
was designed to act against the English, who shewed themselves every 
day in our road. : 
‘ The English, joined with the Spaniards, possessed themselves 
of Toulon in 1793, during the war of the Revolution; and on 
evacuating the port they burnt and sunk many vessels. We have 
tried to raise them, but some hulls remain which we cannot move, 
excepting piece-meal, by diving. We have brought forty-four 
divers from Naples, who are paid five franks per day, and have the 
half of all that they bring up. Among these articles, however, 
few are of great value, since in most places the fire consumed the 
vessel to the interior of the wood, which proves that it must have 
burnt a long time under water: but every thing which is metallic is 


of use. The divers employ in this business chissels and Knives six, 


feet long, which have a beam for the handle, of a given dimension, 
They thrust the edge wherever they chuse, and, by the aid of a 
yammer worked in a boat by the galley-slaves, they drive the instru- 
ment into the wood. Whatever is detached by this operation is in- 
stantly fished up. Each diver, before he goes down, makes the sign 
of the cross, and does not remain under water more than two or three 
minutes,’ 


‘The mast-house, the spinning-house, the rope-house, (or 
gather stone-arched walk, 320 toises or 640 yards long,) the 


sail-yard, the smiths-shop (resembling the cavern of the Cy-- 


clops,) the foundery, the cooperage, the timber-yard, the 
carver’s shops, &c. are all distinctly noticed, followed by an 
account of the several magazines, {the general dept having been 
burnt by the English, and not yet rebuilt,) of the armoury, 
(which, since it was stripped by the English, has not regained 
its former splendor,) of the model-room, &c.: but our extract 
has been already protracted to an inconvenient length. The 
next chapter takes us to ‘ the house of bondage,” to the habi- 


tation allotted for the ag 6 is and describes their chains. 


and punjshment : but we shall not enlarge on this degrading 
part of the history of man. The only consoling thought, 
which is offered to us on this subject, is a hint from the travel- 
ler respecting the necessity of ameliorating the condition of 


these wretches. ‘We are better pleased by accompanying him | 


inthe Admiral’s barge to the ships lying in the quter road, and 
in his visit to Fort la Malgue, (now called. Fort Joybert, named 


after the General whose remains are there interred,) from the | 
top of which the panorama of Toulon has been taken. As for _ 


the town of Toulon, we are informed that it is one of the best 
Dujlt and handsomest in Provence ; that it is lighted at night 
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by lamps; and that in the streets the waters of the neighbour- 
iag bills are thrown up from eighty fountains, which play 
incessantly, and produce a pleasing effect. The harbour for 
merchant-ships is reported to be not one-third as large as that 
of Marseilles; but M.Mriim speaks of it as capacious enough 
for the trade of the place. Since the Revolution, the manu- 
factories both of soap and of brandy, for which Toulon was 
celebrated, have declined. The population of this place varies 
mitich, as work § in the’ dock-yards is more or less brisk : but at 
an. average it may be stated at 26,000. The environs of 
Toulon ; are represented as singularly inviting to the naturalist. 
From. the great national manufactory of floating castles, car~ 
rying machines which vomit fire ie destruction, the scerie 
changes to a region of rural tranquillity, where Hygeia has 
erected her temple, and where the landscape dnd the air are sin-~ 
gularly ‘i inviting ; we mean Hyeres.’ This is the next place to 
which the traveller proceeds, and he calls it the new Hesperides. 
His description of it will probably afford some pleasure to our 
readers: — | 
-& Nothing oot be more charming din the country which 


surrounded us. . The ‘soil was covered with fir-trees and olives, 
We crossed a beautiful valley, by the side of a rivulet which occa. 


sionally formed little waterfalls from the projections. of the rocks, 


between. which grew large clumps of the Laurus nobilis, and of the 
Nerium or oleander. On the left is an eminence, which the peasants 
call the Black ‘Hill, and a small valley which they denominate Para- 
dise, on account of its fertility and delightful situation, We entered 
one of the country-houses, where we saw a large garden of oranges. 
The plain of Hyéres now opened to our view, covered with olives ; 


the road which traverses it forms an agreeable walk, skirted by olives: 


aud. fig-trecs, and along which flow small streams, to water ‘the fields, 
‘The palm-trees, which we noticed at a distance, indicated the delights 
ful situation.of the town, Hyéres.is built, for the most part, on the 
side of a hill, whi ch is in the shape of an amphitheatre, keeping off 
the north winds, and looking towards the sea, ‘T'he summit 1s bare ; 
and having several points, it resembles, at a distance, a fort intended 
for the protection of the town.—Some derive the name Hycres from 
the Greek i::2 [sacred,]- but it seems rather to come from area, 
since in the ald charts this place is called Castrum Arearum. It was 
here-that most sd the pilgrims embarked who went to - yr 
Land. 

<« The interior of the town is not sland the houses bein sleet: 
and the streets narrow, and steep. Formerly it contained oxen 
convents. 


‘ At the bottom ofsthe hill, where the old town stands, are some. 


modern buildings, the bigh street, the square, and those houses and 
inns which accommodate strangers who visit Hyéres for the benefit 
of the climate : here also are those gardens which are so celebrated 
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af which the most beautiful is that of M. Fille. His house, without 
+eing sumptuous, is elegant and well built, surrounded by aparterre a 
which is made brilliant by a thousand flowers ; the twberose, (polyan- ii 


thus tuberosa,) the cassia, (Mimosa farnesiang,) and the jasmine of 
Gca, { Nychtanthes sambac,).there perfumed the.air with a heavenly 
edour. The gardens of Alcinous and Armida, however splendid 
they may appear to the imagination when depicted by romancee 
writers and poets, are exceeded by that of M. Fille, which has been 7 | 
| considerably augmented by the Jardin du Roi having been united to . 
| his own, Here we could almost believe that we had quitted our q 
connection with the earth, and were tenants of those smiling groves j 
in which virtuous spirits enjoy eternal and unalterable happiness, 
The trees are so close to eachother, that it would be impossible to pe- 
netrate the wood, except by the paths which are made along it, 
Eighteen thousand orange-trees, all loaded with flowers and fruit, 
V affordrefuge among their leaves to an infinite number of nightingales, 
which are incessantly warbling, and seem to be addressing a hymn, to 
Nature, whose goodness has Pe abe them with an asylum so shady 
and perfumed ; while many other’ birds, partaking of the same 
habitation, unite their ndtes in this striking concert ;—the laborious 
bee, in the mean time, buzzing from flower to flower, in a place 
which furnishes such ample materials for the collection of its honey. 
The water which falls from the mountains is daily distributed to each 
2 by means of trenches cut in the earth, or wooden pipes which 
t into each other.— | 
‘ This garden also presents many varieties of the citron, of the 
Seville orange, sweet-smelling citron, bergamots, and pomegranates 5 
and it contains a considerable number of fruit-trees, which aye break- 
ing under the weight of peaches and pears of all kinds.: We were 
cautioned to beware of the thorns with which the branches of the } 
orange-trees are armed, since a wound made by: them would fester, . 
become painful, and be difficult to be healed : but this representation 
is imaginary, and is made to keep strangers from gathering the fruit.’ 


An account of the garden of M. Beauregard follows ; whieh, 
though less celebrated, is more extensive and varied: but we 
| must not enter into this detail, nor can we at present accom- 
pany M. Mituin any farther in his route. Having af- 
forded different specimens of his narrative, by transcribing his | 
remarks on a-monument of antiquity, on a naval arsenal, and on | 
a scene of rural beauty, we shall now lay Aim on the shelf; pro- 
mising, however, again to pay our respects to himin a future 1! 
article, if our engagements will permit us to have that pleasure. y 


To be continued. ) i 
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Art. VII. Récherches Physico-Chimiques, &c. 3 i.e. Physicon 
chemical Researches respecting the (Galvanic) Pile; onthe Che. 
nical Preparation and the Properties of Potassium and Sodium ; on 
the Decomposition of the Boracic Acid ; on the Fluoric, Muriatic, 
and Oxy-muriatic Acids ; on the Chemical Action of Light ; oa 


Vegetable and Animal rege? &c. ‘By MM. Gay-Lussae 
and Turenarp, Members of the Institute, &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1811. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 10s. sewed. 


‘pss authors of these volumes are distinguished for the assi+ 

duity and success with which they have cultivated the 
subject of Galvanism : they were amang the first of the con+ 
tinental philosophers to repeat and confirm Dr. Davy’s experi- 
ments on the decomposition of the alkalies; and, since that 
time, they have both co-operated with him in the farther prow 
secution of his discoveries, and have suggested new and im- ' 
portant objects of research. It appears that the present ruler 
of France has either the policy or the vanity to patronize 
science, and has accordingly supplied the polytechnic school 
at Paris with a large Galvanic apparatus, which was fortu- 

«nately assigned to the management of MM. Gay-Lussac and 
TTHENARD ; who now offer to the world the result of their 
associated labours. Their publication, as they inform us, 

* is divided into four parts ; the first contains the results of the 
experiments which they have made on the Pile; the second has 
for its object the preparation of potassium and sodium by 
chemical means, and the phenomena which these substances 
present, when they are placed in contact with the different 
bodies in nature ; the third is principally composed of researches 
concerning the fluoric, muriatic, and oxy-muriatic acids, and on 
the manner in which light acts in chemical phenomena; and the toy 
fourth relates to the analysis of vegetable and animal substances.’ 

MM. Gay-Lussac and THENaRD also remark that, as 
they were occupied about the same objects with Dr. Davy, | 
they judged it necessary to be careful in noting ‘the dates of 
their experiments ¥ this they have accordingly done in all cases; 
and they have even stated the dayon whichtheir papers were read, 
that on which they were published, and the journals in which | 
they were printed. As some of their conclusions differ from’ 
those of Professor Davy, they have endeavoured to state these 
differences as clearly as possible; and for this purpose they 
have drawn out a table pf their respective opinions. Since the 
phenomena which the new metals present may be explained 
either on the principle of their being simple hodies, or as being 
compounds of metal and hydrogen, they have brought together 
at the end of the work all the arguments which may be ad- 
duced in favour of both the hypotheses, leaving the reader to 


form his opi i Its. 
for pinion of their comparative merits. After 
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After these introductory observations, we enter on the firet 
division of the work, * Researches on the Pile.’ The authors 
begin by a minute description of their apparatus, which could 
not be made very intelligible without the accompanying engrave 
ings; afterward proceeding to investigate the causes which affect 


the energy of the Pile, in connection with which they give a 


general view of the hypotheses that have been proposed to ace 
count for its action : 


‘ Some philosophers (they observe) suppose that this energy, other 
circumstances being equal, depends solely on the conducting power 
of the saline solutions. Others, at the head of whom Dr. Wollaston 
must be placed, attribute it to the chemical action of these solutions, 
and especially to the oxydation of the metals. The explanation which 
Professor Davy gives of it, in a memoir which has been crowned at 
the Institute, (Phil. Trans. 1807,) maintains in some degree the 
medium between the two preceding explanations. According to him, 
the electric energy of the metals with respect to each uther, and that 
of the other substances which compose the Pile, are the causes which 
disturb the electric equilibrium ; and it is the strong tendency of dif- 
ferent chemical agents to be attracted, some by negative and others by 
positive surfaces, which re-establishes it.’ 


After having stated that it is necessary to distinguish the 


electric from the chemical energy of the Pile, and that these 


energies do not always exist in the same ratio, MM. Gay- 
Lussac and THENARD relate a number of experiments which 
they performed for the purpose of measuring this latter force. 
The fluid which is interposed between the metallic plates has a 
considerable influence in this respect; a certain number of 
plates, moistened with acid, decompose the alkalies; while a 

reater number of pairs with water, or with solutions of. neu~ 
Fral salts, do not decompose them, although the electric ten 
sion is more considerable. A great difference is remarked to 
have taken place in the effects produced by the Pile, according 
as the wires terminated in pure water or in saline or acid solu- 
tions, the decomposition in this latter case being much more 
considerable: the action was also increased when a greater 
length of wire was immersed in the fluid. ‘These experiments 
do not, however, appear tq us altogether to admit of the cone 
clusions that are deduced from them ; we conceive that they 
rather shew the relative facility with which the fluid is decom- 

osed in which the wires terminate, than the energy with 
which the apparatus acts, ‘The authors relate a comparative 
experiment, in which first a quantity of acid, afterward a cer- 
tain quantity of alkali sufficient to neutralize the acid, and then 
the solution of the salt resulting from the union of the acid 
and the alkali, were successively submitted to the action of the 
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“wires; when it was observed that the greatest quantity of decome 
‘ position was produced where the acids were employed, next with 
‘the alkali, and least of all with the neutral salt. Perfectly pure 
‘water, they found, was not at all decomposed by the wires : but 
“the action took place on the addition of thé smallest quantity of 

acid. ‘This they ascribe to the inferior conducting powerof water, 

_. ‘which does not permit the electric fluid to pass through it in sufhi- 

, cient quantity, nor with sufficient rapidity. They consider the 
quantity of gas, which is produced by the wires when termi- 
ating in a given fluid, to be the best measure of the energy of 
the Pile ; and that, other circumstances being the same, it is 
in proportion to the cube root of the number of plates. em- 
ployed. The general conclusion is that the chemical energy of 
‘the Pile depends on its tension, on the conducting power of 4 
the fluid with which it is charged, and on the facility with 

' which it is decomposed. : 

In the next section, the authors relate the effects which their 
great battery produced on different bodies that were subjected 
to its action, particularly on the alkalies and earths. Potash 
and soda were easily decomposed in the usual manner ; barytes, 
jime, and strontites, were also decomposed by the medium of 
mercury, with which they formed an amalgam : but magnesia 
they could not affect by their most powerful apparatus; nor 
were they more successful with the other earths. We are in- 
formed that the method of applying mercury to the negative 
Wire, so as to assist in the decomposition of substances con 
taining oxygen, was first suggested by Dr. Seebech of Jena, and 
that he was the first who applied it to ammonia. Dr. Davy 
adopted this process, and procured a substance which, from 
its analogy to the amalgam formed by potassium and sodium 
with mercury, he regarded as an amalgam of mercury with the 
metallic basis of ammonia: but he was not able to obtain the 
metal in a separate state; nor indeed could he resolve the amal- 
gam into any thing except mercury, hydrogen, and ammonia, 7. 
Our scientific readers are acquainted with the difficulties which e. 
have embarrassed this part of chemical theory, and with the 
genius and industry which Professor Davy has displayed in 
his endeavours to elucidate it. The present authors have 
adopted a different view of the subject : after having carefully 
analyzed the amalgam, they have been unable to procure any 
thing from it except mercury, hydrogen, and ammonia; and 
they do not suppose that any metallic basis of ammonia enters 
into its composition. They consequently conclude that am- 
monia, as was formerly supposed, consists merely of hydrogen 
and azote; and that, in the present state of our knowlege, we 


have no proof of its containing any metallic basis. We shalk 
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yg \ . , 
not presume to decide on the merits of so difficult and ab- 
struse a point of theory: but we may remark that the opinion 


ofthese philosophers is more simple, and seems to accord better 
‘with other facts; and it does not appear improbable, from the 
analogy which subsists between the metals and hydrogen, that 
they should bear the same relation to the alkalies. 


We now enter on the second part of the work, the preparas 


‘tion. of potassium and sodium by chemical means, and ‘the 
‘action which these metals exercise on other bodies. The 
‘method, which is recommended for procuring them, consists 


i heating potash and soda in a gun-barrel with iron turnings. 
The directions for every part of the operation are extremely 
minute, with respect both to the preparation of the substances 
and to the necessary apparatus. The authors pay more attention 
to the purity of the alkalies than has been customary, and they 
suppose that, from a want of.this nicety, Dr. Davy has in 
some instances been Jed into error, With respect to the theory 
of this process, they give the following perspicuous view of 
the subject: : | 


‘ There are two ways of accounting for the phenomena which the 
preparation of potassium presents. In one, we suppose that potash 
is a metallic oxyd ; and that iron at a high temperature reduces this 
oxyd, and leaves the metal potassium. In the other, it is supposed 
that potash is a sumple body, and that, being completely deprived of 
water, it combines with hydrogen, and forms a compound of a me- 


.tallic appearance which is potassium. In both, we admit as a demon- 


strated truth that potash, melted by a red heat, still retains much 
water ; that this water, which heat alone cannot remove, is decom. 
posed by the iron ; and that there results from it a great disengage. 
ment of hydrogen : but in the first it is supposed that all the hydrogen 


- of the decomposed water is disengaged, and that the iron is oxydated 


at the same time by the oxygen of the water and by that of the pot- 
ash: while, in the second, it is supposed that all the hydrogen of the 
decomposed water is not disengaged; that a part of it is combined 
with the potash at the moment when it becomes dry; and that the 
iron is only oxydated by the oxygen of the water. Thus in one of 
the hypotheses potassium is regarded as a simple metallic body; in 
the other, as a compound of hydrogen and dry potash; or as a true 
hydruret of potash.’ | 


_ The authors postpone the delivery of their own opinion to a 
subsequent part of the work: but they observe that they were 
not able by this kind of process to obtain the metals of barytes, 
strontites, nor lime. ee Oi 
_ The succeeding section furnishes an enumeration of ‘the physi- 
cal properties of potassium and sodium. Generally, the account 
agrees exactly with that of Professor Davy, and differs only a 
little with respect to the melting point and specific gravity of 
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the metals; which difference is ascribed by the authors to their 
having employed the alkalies in a purer state. —The action of 
potassium and sodium on each other forms the. subject of the 
next section; and then we have an account of the action of 
water on them. In this case, the potassium is converted into 
past by the absorption of oxygen ; and, from the quantity of 

ydrogen disengaged, the quantity of oxygen is calculated 
which unites with potassium to convert it into potash. The 
estimate agrees very nearly. with that which was previously 
made by Dr. Davy. — Besides, however, the oxyds of potas- 
sium and sodium, which form potash and soda respectively, 
each of these metals is capable of combining with two other 
doses of oxygen; one of which is smaller, and the other 
greater, than that which forms potash and soda. The first of 
these, that in which the oxygen exists in the smallest propor- 
tion, is derived from placing the metals in such a situation 
that air and moisture may have access to them in a smalf 
quantity only; and the other oxyd is obtained by suddenly 
heating the metals in oxygen. This last oxyd, which requires 
for its formation much more oxygen than potash or soda, is 
possessed of totally different properties from these bodies. Dr, 
Davy, it would appear, has never obtained it in any of his 
experiments, though he mentions his having burnt the alkaline 
metals in oxygen. _It is not easy to account for this discord- 
ance in the results. ‘The present’ authors remark on it:  al- 
though Prof. Davy expresses himself so positively, we cannot 
agree with him in this point; and it is difficult to conceive 
that he can haye made the experiment, because he is too ace 
curate an observer not to have perceived results such as we 
have been relating.’ This notable difference of opinion, which 
exists between Professor Davy and the French chemists, ree 
specting the oxyd of potassium and sodium, is fully stated in 
the exact words employed by the respective authors. 

We now come to a numerous set of experiments on the 
action of combustible bodies, which are not metallic, on 
potassium andsodium. The first of which we have ayn account 
is hydrogen; and we learn that this substance will not unite 
with the metals, either at the ordinary temperature of the ate 
mosphefe, or at one which is considerably elevated, yet that there 
is amean degree at which the combination is readily formed, 
The hydruret of potash thus produced is grey, not metallic 
in its appearance, and infusible. At a moderate degree of 
heat, it does not inflame, either in common air or in oxygeng 
but burns vividly at an elevated temperature ; it is decomposed 
by the application of heat, when the hydrogen is disengaged in 


the form of gas, and the potassium isleft free, Dr. Davy was 
net 
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not able to form this combination, probably in consequence of 

his not employing the suitable degree of heat. Phosphureted 

hydrogen and sulphureted hydrogen both unite with potassium ' 
and sodium, and form substances which have been particular. 
objects of attention, in consequence of their relation to che- 

mical theory. It has been a subject of investigation, whether 

in these compounds the potassium and sodium retain their 

proper metallic state, or whether they do not revert to the 

condition of potash and soda; so that the substances formed 

are nothing more than hydro-sulphurets or hydro-phosphurets 

of potash or soda. If this be the case, it is concluded that the 

oxygen, which has converted the metals into oxyd, must have 

been derived from the hydro-sulphuret or the hydro-phosphuret, 

and therefore forms one of their constituent parts. The opinions 

“a of Dr.Davy and the present authors are at variance on this point; 

the former supposing that these substances contain oxygen, and 

the latter maintaining the contrary idea. ‘The following are the 

conclusions which they deduce from their experiments: 


¢ ist. That sulphureted hydrogen gas contains a volume of 
hydrogen equal to its own bulk. 2d. That phosphureted hydrogen 
as contains probably once and a half its bulk of hydrogen. 3d. 
hat sulphureted hydrogen gas may be decomposed by potassium 
and sodium ; and that, in this decomposition, is developed precisel 
the same quantity of hydrogen that the metal alone would give with 
water. 4th. That phosphureted hydrogen gas is decomposed by 
potassium and sodium, in such a manner that the phosphorus is com- 
bined with the metal, and the hydrogen is disengaged. 5th. That 
the sulphureted hydrogen and phosphureted hydrogen gases do not 
contain any oxygen; or at least that the experiments made by Dr. ‘ 
Davy to prove it do not lead to this consequence. 6th. That sul. aie 
phur and phosphorus do not contain any oxygen, or at least that the’ 
experiments by which Professor Davy endeavours to demonstrate the 
existence of this gas, in these bodies, are not conclusive; conse-. 
quently, we must still continue to regard as simple or indecomposable 
these two combustibles, which Dr. Davy wishes to assimilate, . 
with respect to their nature and composition, to vegetable substances. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be doubted that sulphur contains a little 
hydrogen, from the experiments of MM. A. Berthollet and Davy; 
and it is probably the case with respect to phosphorus.’ | 
From what has been observed above, it will be understood 
that the conclusions of MM. Gay-Lussac and THENARD 
are derived from experiments in which they found that the 
hydrogen, which results from the action of potassium on sul- 
ohiiiecd hydrogen, is equal i" quantity to that which the 
potassium would have produced from the action of nitre; and 
_that the sulphuret which is formed, being decomposed by an 
acid, gives out a volume of sulphureted hydrogen gas, equal 
; “£0 
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to that which was owing to the sulphureted gas employed im 
the experiment. | 

The action of potassium and soditm on the undecomposed 
atids has given rise to some very interesting results. ‘The 
experiments with the boracic acid are-very elaborate, and have,’ 
as the authors conceive, led them to the decomposition of the. 
acid. ‘They employed every means for obtaining the acid in 
the miost ptire state; it was then vitrified, pounded, and 
mixed with the potassium, and heated. ‘They obtained borate 
of potash, and a peculiar brownish-green substance. In this 
operatiof, a part of the acid is supposed to have given its 
oxygen to the potassium, and to have disengaged the substance. 
mentioned above, which is the base, and whith it is proposed 
to denominate dere. This supposed base is not of a metallic: 
nature, as Dr. Davy had concluded, but is a combustible 
body, analogous to carbon, phosphorus, and sulphur. The 
French chemists differ materially from Dr. Davy, with res 
spect to the proportion of oxygen that is necessary to convert 
this base into the acid state. They take much pains to lay 
down the precise day on which their experiments and those of* 
Dr. Davy were performed and made public; and it would 
appear from the statement that they had the advantage in 
respect of priority. ‘he properties of dore are detailed with 
much minuteness; it possesses a brownish-green colour; it is 
solid, insipid, and is neither acid nor alkaline; it does not 
melt nor become volatile at a high degree of heat ; it is quite 
insoluble in water, in alcohol, in ether, and in oil; boiling- 
‘water does not appear to affect it; it is acted-on by oxygen at 
‘ordinary temperatures, but in a high temperature it unites 
with. it, and the acid is formed. 

Next, the action of potassium and soditim on ammoniac was 
very minutely examined by the authors: the ammoniac dis» 
appears by degrees, and is replaced, as we ar@ informed, by a 
volume of hydrogen exactly equal to that which the potassium 
employed would have produced with waters; while the potas-. 
sium itself is converted into a very fusible, olive-green sub« 
stance. This result, as our scientific readers must be well 
aware, does not altogether agree with Dr. Davy’s experiments: 
he always found that a less quantity of hydrogen was dis» 
‘engaged than with water; and, to account for the cause of 
this difference, he was led to a long train of minute experi« 
ments, and of very abstruse reasoning. The authors before 
us, as usual, notice this dissimilarity of opinion: but we do 
not pereeive that they point out, nor indeed can we assign, 
any plausible method of accounting for it. — A long series of 


‘experiments on the action of potassium and sodium on alkae 
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line, earthy, and metallic salts, santana the second division 
of the work, and the first volume. 

The contents of the third part are not less interesting than, |g 
those which precede them. It consists of researches, Ist. On | My 
the fluoric acid: 2d. On the water which may exist in gases. ' 
in the hygrometrical state, or in the state of combination ¢ 5 
3d. On the muriatic and the oxygenated muriatic acids: 4th. i 
On the production of a particular fluid, in treating oxy-muriatic a 
acid by phosphorus: sth. On the property which water pos- a 
sesses, of facilitating the decomposition of the carbonates by gg 
fire: 6th. On the manner in which light acts in chemical yt 
phenomena: 7th. On the quantity of water which potash and i 
soda retain when exposed to a red heat: 8th. On the re-. a} 
spective arguments which have been alleged in favour of the. . a 
two hypotheses, — the one in which potassium and sodium are, 
garded as hydrurets,—the other in which they are “deemed . 
simple substances : gth. Onall the points in which MM, Gay-. - 
Lussac and ‘TrHonarp differ from Dr. Davy. 

As it would not be practicable for us to follow the authors: 
through all these subjects, we shall select. those which we 7 
conceive to be the most interesting ; and we shall, in the first . | 
place, give some account of their “yemarks on the existence of . | | 
water in the gases. In order to discover the presence of water . 
in the hygrometric state, they employed the agency of 2- 
newly-discovered gas, mentioned in a former part of the. 
work, called the fluo-boric gas; which, whenever it meets, 
with any water, forms a dense vapour which is precipitated. . 

The different gases that were made. ‘the subject of experiment -. 
were placed over mercury in contact with substances of the . i 
most drying nature, and then had the duo-boric gas added to’ a 
them. ‘By these means, it was found that those gases which: ( | 
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are extremely soluble in water cannot contain the smallest. - oe 
quantity of it in: the hygrometric state ; because, as soon. as. ... i 
they come in contact with water, it absorbs them: .of..this- 

nature is the muriatic acid gas, which in no mode of formatios., 

can ever be made to produce any vapour with the fluo-boric¢:- 

gas. ‘Fhe authors afterward inquired whether any: of -the’ a 
gases contain water in a state of combination: for..whicl: i 
purpose they examined sulphureted hydrogen,’ carbonic acidy. ‘Mi 
sulphureous and nitrous gases,,the gaseous oxyd., of azote; AL 
the fluo-boric, the silicated fluoric, the muriatic,. and the oxy= 
muriatic acids; and it was found, by the products which they’. is 
formed with other bodies, that the only one of them into. . . Ay 
which combined water enters as a constituent,is muriatic..acid - ty 
gas. ‘The presence of this water was rendered evident, by 


combining the muriatic acid, gas with, the vitreous oxyd. ok 
| —— Jead g 
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léad ; from which combination result muriate of lead, and mus 
riatic acid containing a large quantity of water. This water they 
conceive to be essential to the constitution of the gas. 

We now proceed to an examination of the properties of the 
muriatic and oxy-muriatic acids in general, and more especially 
of their relation to each other. The authors endeavoured to 
ascertain with accuracy the proportion of water which enters 
into muriatic acid: they employed, as a medium of analysis, 
the oxyd of silver; and they found that about a quarter of its 
weight of murjatic acid gas consists of combined water. The 
theory of those operations, in which muriatic acid is converted 
into oxy-muriatic acid, is easily explained on this principle 3 
and the proportion and quantity of the ingredients agree very 
well with the estimates. This is particularly the case when 
oxy-muriatic gas is decomposed by hydrogen; when, by a 
careful examination of the specific gravities of these substances, 
it is found that the oxy-muriatic acid retains exactly the quan- 
tity of oxygen which ought to be changed into water in order 
to form murtiatic acid gas. On the contrary, since muriatic 
acid cannot exist in the state of gas without water, and when 
it does not contain any water it always forms a part of some com- 
bination, it follows that oxy-muriatic acid gas ought not to be 
decomposed but by bodies which, as the metals and sulphur, 


may absorb both its principles -by those which can combine | 


with the muriatic acid in the dry state, or by such as contain 
either water ready formed or hydrogen which can form water 
with the oxygen contained in the oxy-muriatic acid. This is 
a discussion which may be said now to divide the opinions of 
the English chemists; and respecting which a ‘very acute and 
learned controversy has been carried on between Dr. Davy 
and Mr. Murray. The present authors have entered very 
minutely into the consideration of this question, and have 
examined each individual fact, with respect to the influence 
that it might be supposed to have on each opinion. Their 
conclusion is that the hypothesis, which considers the oxy- 
muriatic acid as a compound of oxygen and muriatic acid, is 
more agreeable to the general analogy of chemical science, 
than that which supposes oxy-muriatic acid to be a simple 
substance. According to the first hypothesis, we must sup- 
ose that the muriates are of a different nature from the salts, 
and from the same identical salts when they are dissolved in 
water; a double decomposition and a double change must be 
supposed to take place; and after all, some difficulties will 
remain which we can scarcely solve. On the old hypotheses, 
we. may account for every thing in the most easy manner, 
and in a way quite analogous to other facts in which oxygen 
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is transferred from one substatice to another. We have’ only 
to bear'in mind that, whenever oxy«muriatic gas is changed 
into muriatic gas, this latter must receive a proportion of 
water necessary for its constitution; a circumstance which 
appears naturally td follow from the fact that combined water 
is essential to the existence of muriatic acid gas. 

The concluding section, in which MM. Gay-Lussac and 
THENARD discuss the merits of the two hypotheses respecting 
the nature of the alkaline metals, potassium and sodium, — 
whether they be in fact simple metals, or whether they are 
not properly hydrurets, — contains a very minute and compre- 
hensive digest of all the different arguments that have been 


adduced on both sides of the question. Originally, the authors 


adopted the latter of these opinions: but they candidly own 
that they now deem it insufficient to account for all the facts 
which have been discovered; and that they agtee in the view 
of the subject originally. proposed by Dr. Davy, that potassium 
and sodium are specific metals. ‘They have in this recantation 
manifested a degree of candor which is highly commendable, 
but which is not so frequently observed as the interests of 
science would require. 

Our time will not permit us to enter into any farther analysis 
of the contents of these volumes. ‘They are indeed so coms 
prehensive, that the report which we have..extracted from 
them must be considered as exhibiting only a very small por- 
tion of the interesting matter which occurs in the perusal 
of them. They exhibit a striking combination of assiduity, 
accuracy, and liberality, which is very creditable to the 
talents and characters of the authors, and must greatly cons 


duce to the advancement of science. Bos 





Arr. VIII. Exposé statistique du Tunkin, &c. i. e. A Statistical 
Account of Tonquin, Cochin-China, Cambodia, Tsiampa, Laos, 
and Lac-tho. By M. M N; composed from the Report 





M, ‘de la Bissachere, Missionary in Tonquin. 2 vols. 
pp- 520. Dulau, London. 1811. 


Au the contradictory opinions which still divide the repub- 
lic of letters, on the subject of Hindoo civilizafion, it is no 
small satisfaction to obtain a statistical reportof one of the mast 
populous and interesting countries in the neighbourhood of the 


great peninsula. The present work, if it does not profess to sete 


tle with philosophic precision the particular stage in the progress 
in society at which the nations whom it describes have arrived, 
supplies in abundance the data which are requisite to-the deci« 
sion, and affords ample materials forexercising the discriminating 
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powers of future inquirers. The author, we understand, is @ 
man of eminence both in the political and the literary world ; 
and M. de la Bissachere, from-whose report the work 1s chiefly 


‘composed, was not a ‘transitory traveller, but a resident for the 


‘space of eighteen years im the empire of Tonquin ; and he is 
robably the only person at present in Europe who has been an 
mhabitant of that empire. In the course of his long peregrina- 
‘tion, he not only acquired the language of the country, but was 
enabled to view society in all its aspects. Admitted, by his pro- 
fession, into the intimate confidence: of his Christian brethren,. 
swhose numbers in ‘Tonquin are not inconsiderable, he became 
connected with many eminent officers of state, and bore at 
one time a Mandarin’s commission. ‘The Tonquinese govern- 
ment was pleased.on different occasions, to direct that the at- 
ttendance on his erson should be performed by their subjects ; 
‘and he had the honour of being admitted, more than once, to 
the presence of the reigning sovereign. When to this ample 
source of materials are added, as we. understand from the 
preface, the literary contributions of various other residents in. 
‘Tonquin, we might be justified in presuming that these volumes 
are rich in new and curious information 5. a presumption which 
the perusal of them fully confirms, while it makes us regret that 
the work exhibits some deficiency of arrangement, and that 
Tonger time was not bestowed in the preparation of it, so that 
it should come before the public a correct and matured com- 
‘position. | 
Tonquin appears to have been originally peopled from 
China, by southward emigrations from the adjoining pro- 
-vinces of that empire. For many ages, its inhabitants seem to 
have been composed of tribes of wandering barbarians, such as 
‘still exist in the mountainous provinces of ‘T'siampa and Laos; 
and even after the consolidation of the fertile regions of Ton- 
quin and Cochin-China under a regular government, their sove- 
reigns acknowleged for many ages a subjection to the Em- 
peror of China. Their distance, however, from the centre of 
that empire, the natural strength of their frontiers, and the 
rapid augmentation of their power‘from increase of population, 
encouraged thent to make persevering efforts to throw off the. 
yoke, and assert a complete exemption from foreign controul. 
Hence a long seriesof sanguinary contests, and repeated alterna~ 
tions of success and failure, which have long been productive of a 
xooted national antipathy to the Chinese, but which:aecomplished 
only in alater age the establishment of Tonquinese independence.. 
During the latter part of the last century, after the Chinese 
power became less formidable, the horrors of civil -war suc- 
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out which continued during twenty-eight years. Three bro- 
thers of d family in Cochin-China, called. Tay-son, contrived 
to usurp the sovereignty, to put to death the nearest heirs to 
the crown, and to oblige their young relation, the present 
Emperor, to seek his safety in flight. After various unsuc- 
cessful endeavours to recover his authority, this prince was at 
last enabled to contract (in 1788), a ap: of alliance with 
France ; which, though not productive of assistance from a 
tottering court, procured him the co-operation of individua!s of 
that country. Aided by these, and by the returning loyalty 
“of his subjects, he succeeded, after many sanguinary combats, 
in'uniting all the provinces of the empire under his: command 
1802. He was then of the age of forty-five, and had given 
proofs in his adversity of the most distinguished virtues; 2 
character which, it is greatly to be regretted, has undergone 
+ considerable deterioration since he has attained the undisturbed 
possession of power. Instead of the exercise of that humanity 
and generosity which the Tonquinese were led to expect from 
his conduct, during the long struggle for the recovery of his 
hereditary claims, they are oppressed with enormous taxes for 
the maintenance of a great army ; and their veneration for 
the person of their sovereign is impaired by his attachment to 
pleasure, his infidelity in matters of religion, and his vindictive 
treatment of his former opponents. $ 

The first volume of the work before us is divided into two 
parts; the one giving a description of the physical properties 
of the country, and the other delineating its political condition 
and national character: In the former of these, after having 
pointed out a variety of errors into which Europeans have 
fallen by mistaking Asiatic names, the author enters at some 
length into a geographical account of the Tonquinese do- 
minions, from which we have extracted the subsequent parti- 
culars : | 


‘ Situation and Climate.— The points of contact between the 
kingdom of Tonquin and the territory of China are generally de- 
serts, the water in which is unwholesome, and the boundary-lines 
have, in consequence, not been accurately defined. Between Ton- 
quin and that part of China which is called the province of Canton, 
runs a chain of impassable mountains, with only one open space, in 
which a great wall has been constructed ; one of the gates of which 
is guarded on the Chinese, and the other on the Tonquinese side. 
The sovereign of Tonquin has lately assumed the title of Emperor, 
and has united under his sway the countries of Cochin-China, T'siam- 
pa, Cambodia, Laos, and a province to the north of Laos, unknown 
to Europeans, called Lac-tho. These five divisions are not, how- 
ever, collectively equal in either population or resources to Tonquin. 
‘They are separated from each other by chains.of mountains; and the 
. | 1 2 inhabitagte 
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inhabitants of each, while they join in acknowleging the sway of a 
common sovereign, continue to preserve their separate and distinctive 
character. Tonquin and the lower part of Cochin-China abound 
with rivers, of which-more than fifty have their embouchéres in the 
sea. The largest is the river which takes the name of Cambodia 
from the ‘region whence it flows. After having passed the walls of 
the capital of Cochin-China, it pours its waters into the ocean, and 
is navigable for vessels of any depth, fifty miles from its mouth. The 
coasts of Tonquin, by forming a gulph, render the communication 
between different parts of the empire easier by water than by land; 
though the navigation is much impeded by shallows, and the beds of 
their rivers are deficient in depth. ‘There is not in all Tonquin a 
harbour or roadstead fit for the reception of men of war: but in 
Upper Cochin-China, in latitude 16°. 7°. 18s is a bay called by the 
natives Han, and by Europeans Turon, which is one of the finest in 
the universe. Shipping is there protected from every wind, and may 
anchor in the greatest numbers: but the government-vessels are, 
notwithstanding, in general stationed in a roadstead near the mouth 
of the Cambodia, which, though inferior to the other, is preferred 
on account of the facility which it affords for running up the river 
and resorting to the naval arsenals. 

‘ In regard to climate, Tonquin, like other countries in similar 
latitudes, has been munificently gifted by the hand of nature. A 
temperate heat produces a steady and gentle fermentation, and en- 
livens all that is perceptible of animation. The soil is fertile; all 
the senses afford enjoyment ; the air is embalmed by the odour of the 
plants ; the taste is feasted by the excellence of the fruits ; while the 
beauty of the flowers and the richness of the prospect present an 
enchanting spectacle. He who has not visited the favoured regions 
in these latitudes can have no adequate conception of the extent of 
delight which our organs of sense are capable of receiving. While, 
on the one hand, the climate of Tonquin is exempt from severe cold, it 
is free likewise from the burning heats of Africa ; the proximity of the 
sea, and the prevalence of easterly winds, which blow from the watery 
element, preserving a sufficient degree of moisture. Of the sensitive 
properties of the air of Tonquin, circumstances are related which 
must appear odd and even incredible to an European. If, in carrying. 
a dead body past a betel-nut-garden, the coffin is not hermetically 
sealed, the effluvia has, it is said, the effect of vitiating the fruit, and, 
after some time, of destroying the trees. Certain it is that the influence © 
of exhalations, noxious as they are in all countries, appears tobe baneful 
in a-particular degree in this; the inhabitants being under the neces-. 
sity of sharpening their instruments of iron and steel almost every 
time that they are used. ‘The month of February may be said to 
represent spring in this country ; summer lasts durmg seven months, 
from the beginning of March to the end of September ; October and 
November constitute the autumn ; while December and January form 
the season of winter, if, im this climate, winter can be said to exist. 
The rains, though less strictly periodical in Tonquin than in other 
tropical regions, are in general violent from April to August, and 
their occurrence at this season moderates greatly the power of a ver- 
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"tical sun. The months of March, April, and May, are the least healthy 


of the year: but so extensive a territory necessarily furnishes many 
exceptions to any general rule. The monsoons are less regular than 
in other parts of Asia, but sufficiently uniform to afford considerable 
assistance in long voyages. During three quarters of the year a west- 
erly wind rises Siniity at midnight, and the fishermen take advan- 
tage of it to get out to sea. The tides vary according to the season, 
the lowest being in May, June, and July, and the highest in Novem- 
ber, December, and January ; though even those are inferior to the 
tides in Europe. The typhoon in A Tonquin seas is less dreadful 
than a West India hurricane, inasmuch as it does not envelope resist- 
ing bodies in whirlwinds: but it lasts generally for the apace of 
twenty-four hours, and blows from each of the four cardinal points 
in succession, beginning commonly from the east. The seafaring 
people run their shige into harbours and roadsteads on its first appear- 
ance ; while on shore the doors are barricadoed, and the reofs some 
times secured by ropes to prevent their being blown down. 

‘ It is generally believed in Tonquin that the maritime provinces 
have been gained from the sea, and various circumstances concur to 
favour that opinion. The number of rivers pouring down soil from 
the upper grounds must have tended to produce this effect in the 
course of ages; and in digging for wells, the inhabitants often meet 
with shells and the vestiges of fish. The soil towards the coast is in 
general slimy, and favourable for the cultivation of rice ; while in the 
mountains it is often gravelly, but on the whole highly fertile. Some 
caverns are found in this country, of surprising magnitude ; and mines 
of iron and other metals are in abundance. Mines of the precious 
metals also might, in all probability, be successfully worked: but 
the government, afraid of invasion from European avarice, prohibits 
all attempts of that kind. By a singular departure from the commog 
: course, a residence ina hilly part of this empire is in general less 
| healthy than in the plain.. This is owing to the bad quality of the 

water ; which is caused, in the opinion oF the inhabitants, by the fall 
of leaves from the trees, but more probably by the taint of copper 
mines” 


The Tonquinese still retain, in their personal appearance, 2 
considerable resemblance to their Chinese progenitors, though 
in some respects a difference may be remarked ; their noses are 
| Jess flat, and they are addicted to the rude custoin of blacken- 
ing their teeth and deepening the ned of their lips. ‘This 
operation takes place at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and 
_ sd gives an ungracious and often a harsh cast to their features, 
| though they are sais to escape at any hazard from the 

colour of white ; which, even in thecase of teeth, is obnoxious to 
their taste. Notwithstanding this dishguration, beauty may 
he found among the women, whose eyes are large, black, and 
i expressive. ‘The women of the kingdom of Tonquin are ac- 
counted superior in personal attractions to their fellow-subjects 
jn Cochin-China ; at least, if we may draw an inference from 
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the choice of the Mandarins, who give a preference to females 
from the former quarter. The national antipathy to white 
‘Operated as a prejudice against the. English, who appeared 
some years ago in Tonquin, and were the fairest Europeans 
who had hitherto visited the coast. The Tonquinese, without 
being tall, are well made and healthy; it being a very rare 
thing to observe among them the existence of any bodily de- 
fect, except in the eye-sight. Their skins are soft, their senses 
of smell and touch are very delicate, and their sight is weak, 
but their hearing is not remarkable'in either way. Their bo- 
dily powers are inferior to those of an European, owing 
evidently to the lightness of their food, and perhaps also, to 
the influence of their climate ; which, on strangers at least, has a 
relaxing and enervating effect. ‘The females are marriageable 
at the age of twelve and thirteen, and generally become the 
mothers of numerous families. Every mother, whatever: be 
her station, suckles her own child, and a hired nurse is a 
character wholly unknown in these regions. Twins at a birth 
are more common here than in Europe; and, provisions being 
abundant, a numerous family is accounted no burden.—The 
diseases in this country are materially different from those of 
Europe. Pleurisy, gout, and gravel, are rare: but. fever, 
dysentery, and cutaneous complaints, particularly the leprosy, 
are common. ‘The small-pox also sometimes makes dreadful 
ravages, both inoculation and vaccination being unknown. A 
singular complaint consists in having the hair and skin of an 
unvaried white ; the lapse of years produces no change in this 
malady ; which, however, is accompanied with no pain, and 
seems to engender no other disorder. | 

In regard to the population of the empire of Tonquin, con- 
siderable difficulty opposes the formation of any thing like a 
correct estimate ; since the returns which are made, being con- 
nected with the imposition of taxes, are often defective, and 
are moreover considered as secrets of state. ‘The most probable 
computation is that the whole population of the empire amounts 
to about twenty-three millions; of which Tonquin alone 
contains eighteen, and Cochin-China one million and a half. 
The countries of T'siampa and Lac-tho may be supposed to 
contain each between 6 and 700,000; Cambodia and Laos 
about a million each, ‘The ratio of increase has, during the 
present age, been much retarded by the ravages of civil war. 
Of ten provinces of which ‘Tonquin consists, the most poy 
pulous by far is that of Xunam, situated in the centre of the 
country, and forming a vast plain watered by many rivers, 
navigable for small craft, Bac-kinh, the capital, contains about 


409,090 inhabitants; Han-yints between 15 and 20,000; 
3 , '  ‘Pran-hac, 
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Tran-hac, from 10 to 15,600; Cau-sang, between 7 and 80003 
Vi-hoang, 6000; Hun-nam, go00. The last two are situated 
on the great Tonquin river, and Hun-nam was the seat of the 
Dutch factory. Phu-xuan, the capital of Upper Cochin-China, 
has at present, in consequence of being the residence of 
the Emperor, a population of from 20 to 30,000. Qui-phu, 
Sai-gou, and Qui-whou, all in Cochin-China, may be set down 
at nearly 8000 each. A dreadful famine, which took place 
twenty years ago, in consequence of a drought, made 
sad havoc in the population; which otherwise appears to in- 
crease very rapidly. Few persons of either sex remain un= 
married: a family of children is accounted an honour, and 
very soon proves to be an advantage, their labour yielding more 
than they cost; while in China, as it is well known, infants 
are exposed to perish, it is here common to purchase them 5 
and in many cases in which polygamy exists, the object 1s not 
the gratification of voluptuousness, Ent the multiplication of 
progeny. 

‘ Animals.—It is generally agreed that the country of Laos is the 
most favourable region to the elephant ; that animal being larger, 
stronger, and more docile here than in any other part of the world, 
At the age of thirty, when he has attained his full growth, he has 
been sometimes known of the height of sixteen feet, and of the length 
of thirteen. His pace is steady, and he never falls; his ordinary 
walk is equal in swiftness to the trot of a horse: but, on quickening 
it, he approaches to the rapidity of a horse’s gallop ; and though he 
may be out-run for a short distance by a fleet courser, none can keep 
up with him in a race of length. He marches with ease fifty miles m 
a day, and may be made to march one hundred. _ Balls enter his skin 
without proving fatal to him, unless they strike his forehead between 
the eyes. In regard to labouring cattle, a preference is given im 
‘Tonquin to buffaloes ; which, from their superior strength and longer 
legs, are fitted to labour in marshy ground. They are likewise easily 
managed, being exempt from the character of ferocity which is 


attributed to them in their wild state. ‘The 'Tonquinese horses are 


small, something like hussar-horses in Europe; and little pains are 
bestowed on fitting them either for war or for domestic purposes. 
‘They are never used for draught, and seldom for riding s the great 
people preferring to travel in palanquins or on elephants, and the 
middling ranks being apprehensive of exciting, by the display of 


property, the cupidity of their rulers, Hogs and poultry abound as | 


in Europe, and goats and wild ducks are in immense quantities, 

‘ The clephants in their native state are apt to ravage the rice-fields, 
the fruit-trees, and sugar-canes, so that the inhabitants are obliged 
to keep watch, and to frighten them off by torches, ' The tigers are 
numerous, and of great agility in leaping, but unable to overtake a 
man in running, if the ground be level,: The largest in Tonquin do 
not exceed three feet and a half in height, a size much below that of 
the royal tiger. Inferior as they are in magnitude, they possess in 
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Tonquin the characteristic audacity. and cunning of their species: 
) attacking, wherever they can, the young of the buffaloes, and ven- 
' turing even into the dwellings of men. The inhabitants hunt the 
tiger with dogs, pikes, and fire-arms, when they are allowed to carry 
them: but they seldom attempt this dangerous sport without going 
forth in considerable numbers.. The boar is a frequent and an ine 
noxious inhabitant of the forests: but the wild-dogs, larger than 
those of Europe, and-marching in bodies, are very formidable. The 
mountain-rats, likewise large and voracious, devour the product of 
the earth, and are hunted with arrows by the savages in the north of 
‘Cochin-China, who feed on their flesh, and account it delicious. This 
country is infested also with the reptile tribe, some of which are vene- 
mous, and others are not ; the largest is a serpent of the thickness of 
a man’s thigh, which, taking its station, (like the Boa in India,) on 
the branch of a tree, and felling down on the passing animal, rolls 
itself around it, compresses it with irresistible force, and, after having 
broken its bones and extinguished life, proceeds to devour the car- 
case. Birds abound in the forests of Tonquin, and have often a 
beautiful plumage. Of birds of prey the largest and most voracious 
_¥s the vulture, who ventures even to attack a man when he is alone. 

‘ Vegetable Productions. —The great article of growth in Tonquin, 
and that which forms the ‘ood of three-fourths of the inhabitants, is 
rice. It is here of the vey best quality, and is computed tq return, 
in good land, forty or fifty times the value of the seed, The sail , 
requires no rest, and yields two crops in a year; one in July, the 
other in November, the rice being generally four months in the 
ground. Maize is also cultivated here, and a most convenient plant 
it is in any country, being highly nutritive, of abundant produce, and 
fitted to a variety of soils. Of the fruit-trees, the orange is the most 
distinguished, being better than in Europe, or in any other part of 
the world. Here are not fewer than twenty different kinds of it, 
varying in colour, taste, and size ; some being as small as walnuts and 
others larger than citroys, but all pleasant and wholesome. Almost \ 
all the fruits of India are found here. The sugar-cane is common, . 4 
but in a very imperfect state of culture. ‘The same may be remarked 
of the coffee-tree, the natives discovering no partiality to the drink 
which we extract from its fruit. Inthe province of Xu-than, are 
two mountains which produce cinnamon-trees superior even to those F 
of Ceylon, but the trees of that description in the low country are 
very defective, Cotton-trees are abundant, and extremely useful for 
the purpose of clothing ; mulberry-trees are a]so plentiful, and afford 
excellent foliage for the food of silk-worms, Of odoriferous wood, 
the most remarkable is a kind of aloe called calemlac ; the smallest 
particle of which, on being burned, perfumes a whole apartment, 
{tis used in temples and palaces, and is sold for its weight in gold, 
Cochin-China being the country in which it is considered to be found 
jn the highest perfection. Palm-trees are of great utility, partly 
for their Puit, partly for the durability of the timber of certain sorts 
of this tree when placed in the water ; and also for the shelter af- 
forded against the sun by their leaves when manufactured into hats, 
dhe fruit of the cocoa-tree is likewise of great service, not any 
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for food, but for the cordage which is manufactured from» its fibry 
covering, and finally for the cups which are made from the nut, The 
leaves, when at maturity, are ten or twelve feet in Jengt and serve 
for parasols against the sun, and in some measure for the purpose 
writing-paper. The bamboo-tree is very common, and highly useful 
in Tonquin ; its growth is of such rapidity, that it has been known to 
rise thirty feet in the space of six months. Ploughs, harrows, pick- 
axes, and all instruments of labour, are made of bamboo and iron 3 
and fishing-implements, the timber-work, and the roofs of houses, are 
manufactured from this valuable tree. 

‘ However, as no good is without qualification, this abundance of 
the gifts of nature in Tonquin is accompanied by circumstances of ‘an 
opposite character. Many trees have fruit and even leaves of a 
poisonous nature; which falling into the water in autumn make it 
dangerous to drink. This 1s particularly the effect of the leaves of 
Va the iron-wood. Some savages in the forest make use of the juice of 

noxious plants for the purpose of poisoning their arrows.’ 











Agriculture and Fisheries — The Tonquinese government, 
aware of the vast importance of agriculture, is actuated by the 
desire of rendering the occupation honourable and advanta- 
geous. ‘The sovereign, like the Emperor of China, observes 
the annual custom of ploughing a field in the presence of an 
assembled multitude, who deposit on the favoured ground 
some of the soil of every province in his empire; under the 
belief that fertility emanates from the labour of the sovereign, 

' and is communicated, by a kind of sympathy, to the kindred 
element at any distance. Notwithstanding this imperial pa- 
tronage, agriculture is at a very low ebb among the inha- 
bitants of Tonquin. ‘Their harrows are of wood, of the same 
shape as in Europe; their ploughs are lighter; they make no 

} use of manure; and they cultivate the soil to very little 

depth. ‘The management of plants and trees ié rather better 

understood, and considerable knowlege is discovered in reco- 
vering the trees from injuries which would otherwise bring them 
to decay. ‘Taken, however, in a comprehensive view, the 
productive powers of the rich and extensive territory of Ton. 
quin are as yet very inadequately called forth ; and a popula- 
tion, greater by many millions than the present, might be 

easily supported from its soil. The waters also afford a 

! tick supply of food, and excite the industry of the fisherman. 

on the coast, the rivers, and inland lakes. In the maritime 
| provinces, it is computed that the number of fishermen is 
equal to that of husbandmen; and in this respect, as in the 
management of trees, the ‘Tonquinese are farther advanced 
than we might imagine from their general rudeness and igno- | 
rance. They have marked with attention the changes pro- if 
duced in the situation of fish by the seasons, the weather, | 
the | mi) 
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the time of the day or night, as well as by ‘local position; 
and they are indefatigable in turning all this knowlege to ac- 
count in their various methods of catching them. 


¢ No where,’ says the author, ‘is the management of nets. and 
lines better understood,’ Qne of the modes of nocturnal fishing is to 
frighten the fish. by fires carried along the surface of the water, and 
to.attract them into boats by a painted board, sloping downwards, gn 
which they leap in terror and fall into the vessel. Sprats are caught 
in quantities, by sinking a bed of large and tough tree-leaves, and 


pulling it up after a multitude of these small fish have settled on it. | 


Or when a fish, which from his size may be called the whale of the 
‘Tonquinese seas, has discovered and begun to devour a bank of sprats, 
the spouting of the water from the sides of his mouth is a signal to 
the fishermen, that they are in time to make a rich capture from among 
those whom their voracious pursuer has not yet destroyed. This 
large animal is not dangerous to fishermen, and is reverenced by the 
Tonquinese as a kind of divinity. One of the most singular fish in 
these seas is a kind of lobster, of a light grey colour, having inside a 
black liquid, which he throws on the small fish and obscures their 
sight ; after which he finds it easy to push or drag them with his fins 
into shallow water, where, in a kind of bed formed by rocks. which 
admit the sea only at high water, thousands of small fish are often 
found, ‘The discovery of one of these nests affords a rich prize to 
the fishermen. Another of the singularities of Tonquin fishing is 
found to take place on the muddy levels at the side of the great river, 
where the soil is too loose to tread with the feet, and too deficient in 
water to admit the smallest boat. ‘The Tonquinese, placing himself 
in a low seat fixed to a plank, and crossing one leg under him, uses 
the other as an oar, plunging it into the mud, and pushing himself 
forwards with a rapidity which, strange as it may seem, surpasses (in 
the case of a practised person) the pace of a stout walker on level 

und. After having advanced two to three miles, he fixes reeds 
Frmly in the earth, which entangle the fish at low water. This 
fishery constitutes the sole occupation of the natives of several vil- 
lages; and each inhabitant has his particular lot of ground, separated 
from the others by public authority.’ 


Dextrous, however, as the ‘Tonquinese approve themselves 
in fishing, they are miserably deficient in seamanship. Al- 
though their coast is so extensive, and many hundred thousand 
of them derive their subsistence from a sea-life, their method 


of navigation still bespeaks the infancy of the art. In thé ex-, 
ercise of rowing, however, they are persevering; and they 


beguile the tediousness of labour, like the Greeks, with a 
boat-song, in cadence with the stroke of the oar. Resem« 
bling other natives of warm climates, they are excellent 
swimmers ; and they venture out into the open sea for several 
Jeagues in a raft, which, when they happen to be driven off, 
they find little difficulty in regaining. . It is said that, some 
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centuries ago, the navigation of this empire, as well as of 
other eastern regions, was more extensive than it is at present, 
but gradually decreased after the establishment of Europeans 
in the East, and their indiscriminate capture of all Asiatic 
vessels. Even in its best days, however, it must have been 
extremely imperfect, the Cochin-Chinese being incapable of 
taking a degree of latitude, unacquainted with the use of the 
compass, and afraid of going out of sight of land. 

Arts, Manufactures, and Trade.—In regard to progress in the 
arts, the Tonquinese are still less advanced than several of 
their Asiatic neighbours. ‘They are ignorant of the method of 
applying the elements to purposes which appear the most sime 
ple to Europeans, being unapprized of the effects of wind- 
mills, ovens, fire-engines, &c. ‘They are not, however, un- 
successful in imitations, and they work to good purpose on a 
model. Their tools are extremely deficient ; and those among 
our readers, who are aware how greatly the progress of society 
Is quickened by the division of labour, will consider it as au 
additional proof of the backwardness of the Tonquinese, that 
every thing connected with the food and maintenance of a 
family is done at home, to the exclusion even of baking as a 
separate profession. ‘To make sails, they have recourse to 
tree-leaves ; which, though extremely different from leaves in 
our.northern latitudes, are yet altogether unfit to resist tem- 
pestuous weather. Paper is made of the bark of trees ; and 
instead of pens, they use pencils of the finest hair. Fire-arms 
they import from Europe, the smelting and manufacture of 
metals being in a very imperfect state among them. 

¢ In building, they think it is necessary to mix molasses with ther 
lime; in tanning, they are one inexpert ; but it happens sin- 
gularly enough that they have little to do in that way, the skins of 
animals being generally boiled and eaten with the carcase. ‘The 
labours in which they are most successful are carpenter’s-work on the 
part of the men, and the manufacture of cotton-cloth by the women, 
Spinning machines, indeed, are wholly unknown ; and a spindle with 
a single roller is their only instrument for making the thread. ‘The 
slowness of the operation does not, however, preyent excellence of 
quality in the manufactured article, and some sorts of cotton in Tone 
quin are accounted superior in fineness and in beauty to silk. Yet, 


- with all this attention to quality in the cloth, they are wholly ignorant 


of the art of printing it. Their silks, also, are noted for beauty and 
durability : but they are all smooth, and contain no flowers of a difs 
ferent colour from that of the stuff. They are strangers to the us¢ 
of stockings ; and the manufacture of linen, of sail cloth, of clocks 
and watches, and the use of soap, are all unknown tothem. The 
progress of manufacture is greatly checked by the tyrannical inter; 
erence of government, who are accustomed to put geod workmen in 
fequisition on very inadequate wages.=~ Whatever has been said “a4 
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the progress of the arts must be understood as having no reference to 
"Fsiampa, the inhabitants of which are sawage, and strangers to all 


kinds of industry.’ 
The state of the fine arts, in a ceuntry like Tonquin, de- 


serves attention only as indicative of the progress of: society. 
In their music, loudness ef sound appears to be the great 
object; and their instruments are so defective that their violin 
has only a single string. It is not likely that they should 
be farther advanced in the eloquence either of the bar or the 
pulpit, since they have no professional pleading at the former, 
ard in their temples the duty of the priest consists more in 
praying than.in preaching. In painting they are very patient, 
and, as far as the delineation of a particular object, are exact : 
but their ignorance of shade and perspective is fatal to success 
an all. combinations. 


¢ Their dancing is singular, and consists more in motions of the 
arms than of tl:e legs or ieee, To keep the head steady and nearly 
immoveable is deemed a great point ¢ and one of their feats 1s to 
carry on the head throughout the dance a lighted lamp, in a vase 
full of oil, without spilling it. The exercise of dancing among the 
‘Yonquinese is like the teaching of it among us; it forms a separate 
occupation, and is practised not for pleasure but for show. 
¢ In regard to architecture, the civil wars having caused the de- 
struction of the royal palaces, the only edifices worth notice are the 
odas. ‘Those of Tonquin are superior in size and in taste ta 
those of Cochin-China, but in both countries they are constructed 
principally of wood. Private houses cannot by law be built of stone, 
nor have more than one floor. Of the backward state of architec- 
ture, an idea may be formed by the nature of their bridges ; which 
are of wood, supported by large banks, and often in such a cordition 
that a passenger judges it advisable to dismount; while the elephants 
are regularly obliged to make their way through the water.’ 


The trafic among the inhabitants of Tonquin is conducted 
on a different footing from that of Europe. Instead of that 
division of labour between the inhabitants of town and country, 
which prevails throughout the latter, the industry of the Ton- 
quinese is concentered in their villages. It is in these that the 
farmers, the fishermen, and the artisans reside; while the 
towns, being inhabited only by the rich and the Mandarins, 
are scenes of consumption instead of productive industry. In 
general, the towns derive their supplies from the villages in 
the neighbourhood. Rice, fish, and fruit, in the way_of pro- 
vision, — cotton and silk, as articles of manufacture, — and 
elephants, buffaloes, hogs, and cattle, —form the principal 
articles of merchandise in their respective classes. The range, 
however, of these transactions must be greatly narrowed by 
the want of posts, and the consequent necessity of dispatch~ 
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ing, on every occasion, a special messenger. The money of 
the Tonquinese empire consists in gold, silver, and brass, the 
latter forming the ordinary currency, while the precious me- 
tals are exchanged only in bars. ‘freasure-trove might form 
no inconsiderable branch of public revenue in this country, 
concealment of money being often practised to avoid the dan- 
ger arising from civil wars, or from the rapacity of men in 
power; and the place of deposit being unknown, even to 
the nearest relations of the deceased. Similar caution 
deemed necessary in preventing the notoriety of lending money, 
the capitalists being very desirous of hiding the extent ef ther 


capital. 


During the 17th century, the ports of Tonquin were open 
to the principal nations of Europe trading in these seas 5 
namely, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, and the 
French ; but all have been successively excluded 3; — the Por- 
tuguese, on a charge of interfering in the wars of the empire; 
—the Dutch, for exciting insurrection ; — the English, for re- 
sisting, sword in hand, the payment of the duties ;—while the 
French commerce has died a natural death. China is the 
quarter from which importation chiefly takes place: but fire- 
arms can be advantageously supplied by Europe enly ;, and the 
demand for them, particularly on the part of the ‘Tonquinese 
government, is considerable. | 

Mode of living. — The following extract, collected from dif- 
ferent passages, conveys an idea of the fonquinese manage- 
ment in respect tq the important requisites of food, clothing, 
and lodging. 


‘ The bad and unhealthy quality of the water has induced the in- 
habitants, in many places, to adopt the plan of boiling it, and of 
drinking it very warm. Leaves of green tea or of other shrubs are 
generally infused in it, which give it a dark colour and a heady qua- 
lity. Water of this kind is kept in readiness in the inns for the use 
of travellers. — A Tonquinese feast is prepared to please the eye as 
well as the palate ; the dishes being so composed and arranged as to. 
present a contrast of colours, the effect of which is heightened hy ~ 
the beauty of the porcelain ; and the desserts are rendered very elegant 
by the richness of the fruits, and the excellence of wd confectiqnary. 
The food is cut into very small pieces, and taken up&wvith small sticks 
of rose or of sandal wood, which stand in leu of our knives, forks, 
and spoons. Rice, being in a liquid state, is served up in cups; 
other things are brought on the table in salvers, which supply the 
place of plates, ae the repast, a large fan is kept in motion, 
for the purpose of refreshing the air, and keeping off the flies. A 
labouring man may be supported by the consumption of what would 
fill five or six of our coffee-cups, an expence of only a half-penny per 
day ; while a buffalo costs only a guinea, and a hog less. than the 
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malf of that sum. Provisions being thus cheap, it will naturally be in- 
ferred that, in so mild a’ climate, the expence of clothing will also 
be moderate. Indeed, clothing is in this country prescribed rather 
. by a regard to decency than by the state of the weather. Children 
remain naked till the age of seven ; and the males of the lower orders, 
when at home, wear only a girdle round their middle. Married: 
women, when at work, uncover the neck and part of the bosom : but 
the unmarried, or those who are married but have no children, keep 
covered. On going out of doors, women throw a cloak around them 
both sexes wear turbans, and neither have shoes nor stockings ; their 
— of dress has been the same for ages, and appears liable to no 
change. 

«Ina climate in which cold is so little known, the object in a 
dwelling is to ward off the rain and the intensity of the sun’s rays. 
The dampness of the soil makes it necessary to raise a platform 
‘several feet above the ordinary level, as a foundation for the house ; 
and a small space of platform, in addition to the limits of the build- 
ing, makes a kind of terrace all around. The body of the building 
-consists of columns supporting the roof ; the space between the pil- 
lars being filled up with mud or clay in the houses of the lower orders, 
and in those of a better class with wood. Such are the walls; the 
summit of the roof rests on pillars placed in the inside of the house + 
and instead of windows, they have cloth or bamboo-mats, sufficiently 
thin to admit the passage of the light. Slender rafters, covered over 
with large leaves, form ‘the roof; and the partitions are of wood 
whitened over with chalk. A house consists of three parts; the 
dwelling, the offices, and the cattle-stall. It must not be of a square 
form, because that shape is confined to the imperial palaces ; nor must 
it exceed a single floor, unless the proprietor bea man of rank. Only 
. the temples and houses of the great may be built of brick ; which, 
however, is of bad quality, being merely dried in the sun. Wood is 
the great material employed in building ; and .it is both cheap and 

well fitted by its flexibility to bear the violence of the wind. Bam- 
‘boos are almost universally used; and though hollow and spungy, 
they grow progressively harder and stronger. In the inland part of 
the country, the houses are in general at some distance from each 
other, and have a pond and garden: but in the vicinity of the sea- 
they have neither, the occupants passing their time in a great measure 
on the water. In the large towns, the streets are wide and straight ; 
one-half of the width being paved for the accommodation of foet- 
“passengers, while the other Ralf is left unpaved, and appropriated to 
the passage of cattle and goods. The uniformity in the height of the 
“houses of the middling and lower classes has rather a pleasing effect 
in a street.’ a 
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Arr. 1TK.; Voyage en Allemagne et. en Shede, &e.sie. Travels in 
Germany and Sweden, containing Observations on Natural Objects, 
Institutions, Arts, and Manners. Historieal Notices respecting 
Monuments and remarkable Places, Anecdotes of Illustrious Men, 
and a View of the last Revolution in Sweden. By J. P. Cat- 
TEAU, Author of the View of Denmark. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1810. Imported by Dulau, and De Boffe. Price 11. 108. 


T is not a very common complaint, with which we have to 
begin our review of M. Carreavu’s work, that the author 
has said too little of himself. "We are not informed with what 
immediate object, nor in what manner and in what society, he 
visited the countries through which we are to accompany him ; 
and he abstains so completely from mentioning any circum- 
stance concerning himself only, that we never become familiar 
with our guide, and are deprived of the pleasure which we feel 
when we are interested in the person of the narrator as well as 
in the subject of his narrative. In general, he communicates 
rather the conclusions which he has drawn from ‘his observ- 
ations, than the observations themselves ; his volumes resemble 
a series of views and landscapes, rather than a moving scene ; 
and though they convey much information, they. do not possess 
the attractions which works of this kind are capable of dis- 
playing. From the whole arrangement of the book, we are led 
to'suppose that it has been composed from memoranda made 
respecting the places which the author visited, but not from a 
regular journal ; and that the few occurrences which are in- 
terspersed have been supplied only from memory. The nar- 
rative frequently passes abruptly from one place to another at 
a considerable distance, and seldom contains remarks on in- 
dividuals or single objects. Perhaps the writer consulted his 
own talents in the choice of this arrangement, since he is not 
successful when he attempts to be animated or sentimental in 
his descriptions. | He is, however, generally instructive, and 
gives proofs of a sound and unbiassed judgment, as well as of 
‘extensive information. His observations shew that he is a man 
‘of science, and intimately acquainted with the languages and the 
literature of both the countries through which he travelled ; and 
we consider it as a proof of his desire of being impartial, that 
‘he has avoided all comments on the political situation of Ger- 
many, and on the late events, which supply so inviting a subject 
of contemplation to.a Frenchman. He has, indeed, carried this 
caution so far, that, one or two trifling occasions excepted, the 
important changes which the late convulsions have produced 
do not even form a part of'the historical sketches in which this 
traveller seems to delight, and which are in some instances 
spun out to too great a length. 
| M. Car- 
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M. Carreav’s tour in Germany extends over more thar 
one-half of that country; He embarked (we are left to guess 
that it was in the year’ 1807,) at Copenhagen for Holstein ; 
passed through Hamburgh and Bremen to the Rhine ; and, con- 
tinuing his route along the beautiful banks of that river, he 
visited the countries of Baden and Westphalia: then turning 
towards the Danube, he proceeded as far as Ratisbon, and 
thence returned through Heidelberg and Franckfort to Upper 
Saxony, where he embarked for Sweden. He belongs to the class 
of contented and good-natured travellers, for no where do bad 
roads, or indifferent horses and imposing pogtillions, or dis- 
obliging landlords, seem to have disposed him to. find fault, 
and to look on the dark side of men or things. His judgment 
always inclines to the favourable, and prefers dwelling on that 
which deserves praise to the task of looking for defects. It is, 
however, singular that he nowhere notices any of the melans 
choly effects of the war, either on the morals or on the com- 
forts af the people. In one mstance, only, we think that he 
has become unjust by not qualifying a reproach, which, 
although it contains much truth, is far too severe because it 
is too general. 

Travellers have often remarked that in few cities had the 
mercantile spirit so completely taken possession of the minds 
of the inhabitants, and produced a love of splendour without 
pure generosity, and a desire for the reputation of patron- 
izing the arts and sciences without true esteem for them, as in 
Hamburgh. ‘The present author seems to be of the same 
opinion ; and speaking of the merchants of that city, he ob- 


Serves 


¢ Most of them have country-houses within the territory of Ham~ 
burgh or in Holstein, whither they repair with their families, to rest. 
from the labours and divest themselves of the cares of the counting- 
house. Jt might be expected that, leaving behind the gravity and 
reserve which usually accompany them, they would here open their 
minds ta contentment and the enjoyment of life: but gloom and 
restlessness still pursue them even into rural retirement. Nature 
in vain siniles around them, and endeavours tq divert their thaughts. 
On the green turf, among trees and flowers, they are planning new 
schemes for the increase of their treasures, and calculate the chances 
in which they are interested. I read on their brows, 


“ Que la fortune vend ce gu’on croit qu'elle donne.’” 


To this picture, which we consider as rather too highly 
coloured, the following description of the low-lands on the 
banks of the Elbe, and their inhabitants, forms a pleasing cone 
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+ © We meet here with few towns, but a arent number of villages 


‘and farms. Most of the former are embellished by several avenues 
of elms, or of willows, and contentment and prosperity are every 


where visible. The condition of the husbandman is the most esteemed 


and the most profitable ; no feudal servitude has ever oppressed him,. 
for the inhabitants have always strenuously opposed its introduction, 
and have made the greatest sacrifices to preserve their personal free- 
dom and the independent possession of their property. Their cha- 


wacter is distinguished by a mixture of frankness with gravity, of 


honesty with roughness, of reserve with hospitality, of simplicity with 
luxury, and of good natured credulity with information. Attach. 
ment to their native soil, and to the habits and customs of their 
ancestors, is one of their leading traits. ‘They have little communica- 
tion with the farmers of the neighbouring districts, and, enjoying 
more liberty, they regard themselves as superior to them.—Fond of 
‘retirement and of their domestic circles, they have a taste for reading ; 
and we may find in their houses several good moral and historical 
works, but no poems or novels. The imagination has little sway 
over them; reason and judgment are their guides in the choice of 
‘their books.’ 

A visit to Hanover naturally recalls to the mind of a conti- 
nental lover of science the memory of Lezbnitz: to whom 
M. Carreau pays a tribute of homage, which will far sur- 
pass the deserts of that philosopher in the eyes of those who 
consider it as settled, that Leibmitz stole from Newton that 
which he pretended to have discovered. ‘The French traveller 
— we do not pretend to say whether from want of better in- 
formation, or in spite of sufficient evidence to the contrary,— 
maintains that Europe has decided so far in favour of Lezbnitz 
as to allow him a share in thé merit of his discoveries with the 
immortal English philosopher. — We heartily unite with the 
author in wishing that only such contests and rivalships might 
exist between nations. 

In the greater part of Westphalia, nature offers little to the 
traveller that can attract his attention, or the description of 
which could amuse his readers; and M. Carreau seems to 
have found as little that was deserving his notice in the in- 
habitants: but he dwells on the scenes that have rendered 
the town of Osnaburgh remarkable in history, and relates the 
following anecdote concerning the descendants of the great 


Gustaphus Adolphus of Sweden : 


* During the thirty years’ war, Count Gustave-Gustaveson Vasa- 
durg; a natural son of Gustavus Adolphus by Margaret Cabeliau, 
daughter of a Dutch merchant established at Gottenburg, (and under 
whose direction the first commercial companies were established in 
Sweden,) took up his residence at Osnaburgh, and was long consi- 
dered as the presumptive sovereign of the bishopric, which was to 


‘be secularized in his favour : — but, not being sufficiently supported 
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in his wishes either by Sweden or by France, his expectations were 
disappointed. He received, however, a compensation of eighty 
thousand dollars, and some estates in the duchy of Bremen. During 
the reign. of Christina, he in vain solicited repeatedly an employ- 
ment in Sweden ; the Queen assigned his want of discretion as the 


cause of her refusal, and applied to him the words of the historian z 


“ Res magna sustineri non possunt ab eo, cui tacere grave est.” 


‘ His estates in Westphalia became, therefore, his principal resi- 
dence ; and he married a Princess of the house of Wied, by whom he 
had a son, whose numerous progency were dispersed in all parts of 
Europe. That branch of the family which remained in Westphalia 
gradually sunk to a state bordering on indigence, and lived in the 


utmost obscurity. The family was even considered as extinct when, 


in the year 1776, Count Munster discovered, in a very humble re- 
treat, Henrietta Polyxena, great grand-daughter of the great Gusta- 
vus, then nearly eighty years old, and quite destitute. The Count 
went to Stockholm, and informed Gustavus III. of the existence of 
this last descendant of his illustrious predecessor ; and the King 
wrote without delay a letter to Henrietta Polyxena, in which he ad- 
dressed her as his cousin, remitted to her a considerable sum of 
money, and granted her a pension for the remainder ef her life. — 
She enjoyed this return of prosperity but a very short time, for she 


died in a few months.’ 
Pappenburg may be reckoned among those places which, 


‘on account of the usual channels of trade being shut, have 


obtained peculiar and temporary importance, and have acquired 
an unexpected degree of opulence. Its flag, and its flag almost 
alone, being still considered as neutral, has been seen flying in 
all the European seas. ‘This town, which now consists of 
about four hundred houses and three thousand inhabitants, was 
founded in the last century under the auspices and instructions 
of a Baron Landsberg Veelen, im the midst of marshes, which he 
caused to be drained and turned into useful pastures. 

At Ratisbon, the traveller’s attention was attracted by an 
appropriate monument, not long since erected by the Prince- 
primate of the Rhenish confederacy, who resides in that city, 
to the famous astronomer John Kepler. It does not stand on 
the spot in which the remains of the astronomer are deposited, 
because this circumstance could not be ascertained, the public 
burying ground having been completely devastated during 
the thirty years’ war, but in a garden adjoining the city. In. 
the year 1774, the Empress Catharine purchased Kepler’s 
‘manuscripts at Frankfort, and presented them to: the Academy 
of Petersburgh: but we have not heard that the design of 
‘printing them has been accomplished. alee 

The part of Germany with which M. Carrgau’ seems to 


have been. pleased above all others; and of which he speaks in 
| - «the 
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the highest terms, is Saxony. Not the scenes of nature, how- 
ever, but the state of the people, gives the principal in- 
terest to a country in the eyes of this traveller; and he seems 
to have derived greater pleasure from'the appearances of re- | 
gular and well-rewarded industry, than from the luxuriance 
and beauty which are the spontancous gifts of nature. In ac- 
counting, however, for the superiority in intellectual culture 
which k:e discovered in the inhabitants of Saxony, compared 
with those of almost every other part of Germany, he has 
omitted the most important circumstance, which has contri- 
buted more than all others united to bestow on the popula- 
tion of Saxony an honourable distincticn among their country- 
men; viz. the attention paid to the schools destined for the. 
middling and lower classes of the people. Saxony has still many 
exertions to make before she will be able to measure herself 
with several other countries of Europe, in the productions of 
art or the perfection of her industry; and many impedi- 
ments must still be removed, before her inhabitants can arrive 
at the enjoyments of general prosperity: but probably no 
country betrays so few persons, particularly among the young, 
who are altogether ignorant, or unaccustomed to reflection. 

On mentioning the fairs of Leipzig, M. Carrrau adverts to. 
the change which has taken place in Germany in the last two. 
centuries, with regard to the proportion which works published 
in the Latin tongue bear to those that are written in the 
language of the country. At the beginning of the seventeenth: 
century, among seven hundred new publications, four hundred 
were composed in Latin; at the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth, 420 out of 600 were in that language ; and at the open- 
mg of the present century, the proportion was reduced to not 
quite 200. out of more than two thousand. ‘This proportion is 
still perhaps greater than can be found in any other country; 
and it is rather surprising that sufficient motives should yet 
exist for preferring on so many occasions an antient language 
to the mother-tongue. On more rmimute examination, how-. 
ever, it will appear that a great (perhaps the greater) part of 
those Latin publications belong to the class of compositions 
which the Professors at the Universities, and the masters of 
endowed schools, are obliged es eficto to publish at certain stated. 
periods, under the title ot Programmata ; and in which they are 
by anticnt custom confined to the use of the Latin tongue: — 
or that they are dissertations written for the purpose of obtiin- 
ing wniversity-honors. ‘The author-+has devoted several chapters 
to general remarks on the industry of the Germans, their reli- | 
gious sects, their emigrations, and their foreign establishments ; 
but in none of these does he add much to the information 
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which is contained in most geographical works. We there- 
fere close our observations on this part of the production with 
an extract from his description of the island of Rugen. After 
having minutely described its situation, and stated its extent to 
be about twelve leagues in length and ten or eleven in breadths 


he continues: 


‘ The island of Rugen is so fertile that it not only maintains its 
opulation, but also exports corn and cattle. Agriculture 1s prac- 
tised with much skill, and the greatest attention is paid to every thing 
that can facilitate or render more productive the labours of the hus- 
bandman.—No ground is left waste, and even the roads are in some 
places so narrow that scarcely a single carriage can find room. Be- 
tween the modest dfvellings of the farmers are seen some castles, be- 
longing to the nobles, who have possessions in the island, and of 
whom many are Swedes. Besides the produce of the soil, the in- 
habitants are richly endowed with the gifts of the sea. The fishery 
employs them, particularly towards the season when the herrings 
arrive ; and as soon as this occupation has commenced, it is not inter: 
rupted until it ceases to be productive. The fishermen work even 
on Sundays ; and in order to save them the time which they would 
spend in going to the parish-church, sermons are preached on the 
shore, either in the open air or in large tents or huts. ‘The popula-. 
tion of the island amounts to 30,coo, the greatest number of whom. 
live in the villages. It contains but two towns, Bergen and Gartz: 
the former including about fifteen humdred, and the ae eight or 
nine hundred inhabitants. Bergen is situated on an eminence, by the. 
side of which is a higher hill, whence a view of the whole island may 
be obtained, as also of a part of Pomerania, and several arms of the 
Baltic. A strong castle once crowned its summit, but nothing more 
of it remains than ruins covered with brambles. The low German 
dialect prevails in the island, mixed with some Swedish and Danish 
words, ‘The customs and manners of the inhabitants lkewise re- 
semble those of the North of Germany, except in the most remote 
districts, where an antique simplicity still exists. The same simplicity 
i3 also striking in the inhabitants of the small islands which surround 
Rugen: but it is every where accompanied by that ease and in- 
dependence which characterize all islanders. Rugen has no safe. 
port, and the many shallows near its coast occasion numerous ship- 
wrecks : but notwithstanding these inconveniences, the navigation is 
extensive, and profitable to the islanders ; and those unfortunate 
shyangesty who are thrown by shipwreck on their shore, find a hos- 
pitable reception and disinterested assistance.’ | : 


The travels through Sweden possess the same general cha- 
racter, which we have assigned to the preceding part of the 
work: but the author is perhaps still better acquainted with 
that kingdom than with Germany ; and his View of Sweden*, 
which appeared more than twenty years ago, has been noticed 


——— 





* See M. Rev. Vol. ii, N.S. p. 5744 Appendix. 
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with commendation by natives of that state. As he men- 
tions in that work that he had then resided several years in 
Sweden, he is not liable to the reproach of a hasty observer, 
Sweden is one of those countries of which most travellers, 
who leave home fully prepared to experience some disappoint- 
ments and to submit to some inconveniences and deprivations, 
find reason to speak favourably. They meet with something in 
the character of the natives which invites and gratifies. ‘The 
nobles are indeed very intriguing, and have always shew 
themselves extremely jealous of their aristocratic rights and 
privileges: but they have never been able to subjugate the 
spirit of the people, nor to obtain the full exercise of feudal 


rights. 


‘ The peasants of Sweden,’ says the writer, ‘ have always en- 
joyed an advantageous existence, and the yoke of servitude has never 
weighed them down. ‘They lead a more laborious life than the in- 
habitants of the south of Europe, but honourable prerogatives have 
contributed to support their courage. Some of them farm the lands 
of the crown for a term of years, others cultivate the estates of the 
great land-holders: but the most respectable class consists of those 
who have acquired an hereditary right over the land which they oc- 
cupy: these form one of the estates of the kingdom, and are by 
the constitution admitted to the deliberations on the welfare of the 
nation. They live generally in easy circumstances ; and they acquire, 
by frequenting the provincial schools and by reading, a considerable 
degree of information, without departing from the customs and man- 
ners which belong to their situation. } 

¢ The Swedes are a robust and well-made race of men, capable of 
bearing great fatigue. In their disposition, they are mild and hospi- 
table, and the rigour of the law is rarely required to punish great 
crimes. They allow, however, that they are strongly inclined to 
jealousy and revenge, and that more than once that propensity has 
been the cause of political convulsions. ‘They enjoy so sparingly the 
comforts of easy intercourse with each other, that they are grave and 
serious ; but this retired mode of life also produces in them the habit 
of reflection, though it deprives them of the means of giving expansion 
and correctness to their ideas. They manifest a great inclination to 
see foreign countries, but their attachment to their own never leaves 
them ; and even abroad they are fond of preserving their national cus- 
toms, and almost wi at return home. The maladie du pays is 
often in them as irresistible as among the Swiss; because, like the 
latter, they inhabit a soil, the characteristic forms and appearances 
of which early give rise to dispositions which no time nor change of 
scene can completely destroy. In some districts, the simplicity of | 
the primitive ages still reigns ; hospitality is practised in tts most ens | 
gaging form; and the traveller, possessed of a feeling mind, expe- 
riences the highest enjoyment. From the remotest ages, their na-_ 
tional rural festivities have been preserved throughout the country 3 
and even yet no Swede speaks with indifference of the first of May ot 4 
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of Midsummer-day. In the night preceding the first of May, large 
fires are kindled in the fields, which seem to be emblematical of the 
- ‘beneficent warmth which nature is about to diffuse. The peop’e 
assemble around them, and enjoy their innocent mirth. The day itself 
is dedicated ‘to social feasting; in order, as they express it, to 
“strengthen their bones.””»—-On midsummer eve, the youth of both 
sexes assist in planting before the houses trees which are deprived of 
their foliage, but are decorated with garlands of flowers and other 
ornaments. Round these trees they dance till morning approaches ; 
when, after a few hours of rest, they repair to the church, which is 
adorned with green boughs ; and in the afternoon the amusements are 


resumed, and continued till late in the night.” 


The latter custom, and the same mode of rejoicing, are very 
common in a great part of the continent. Almost throughout 
Germany it is practised ; not on the same day in all places, but 
in each village on the day of the qwake, or the anniversary of the 
erection of its parish-church. Those who have observed the saiu- 
tary influence of these local diversions, particularly on the pre- 
servation of attachment to certain places and communities, will 
not condemn them because they often become noisy and even ri-. 
otous ; nor sneer at the connection of religious rites and devotion 
with the loud expression of village joy. It is only in great 
towns, or in the neighbourhood of great towns, that these 
scenes become really dangerous to the morals of the people. 

The climate of Sweden is well known to be favourable to 
longevity ; though, united with other circumstances, it has 
hitherto baffled the endeavours of the government to promote 
the increase of the population of the country, which at the 
commencement of the present century amounted to no more 
than three millions, on a surface of above 20,000 square 
Jeagues. The bills of mortality, published at Stockholm, have 
furnished, within the space of ten years, 212 instances of 
males and 328 of females reaching the age of 100 to 105; 
thirty-one of males and thirty-six of females attaining the age of 
106 to 1103 twenty-two of men and nineteen of women wha 
died between the age of 111 and 120; and one man of 122 and 
one woman of 127 years. 

M. CaTreavu is peculiarly brief in his account of the differ- 
ent provinces of Sweden, and observes a tctal silence respect- 
ing the internal regulations and government of the country. 
He wishes to impress his readers with a favourable idea of the 
services to literature which the Swedish universities have per- 
formed, and therefore devotes two chapters to the memory of 
several learned Swedes, whose names he apprehends are not so 
generally known as they deserve to be; particularly those of 
Samuel Klingenstiern, professor of mathematics at Upsal; Peter 


Vargenten, astronomer at the Royal Observatory at Stockholm ; 
i. 5 and 
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and the two poets, Da/in and Kielgren. The last of these-was 
drawn - from obscurity and indigence by Gustavus [I., who 
employed him to finish the dramatic pieces of which he him- 
self had sketched the outlines, and by which he wished to ani- 
mate and cherish the patriotism of his subjects. 

Nearly the whole of the author’s third volume is devoted to 
what he himself calls a Picture or View of the last Revolution 
in Sweden ; an event which has been regarded by the rest of 
Europe, and it appears also by the great mass of the population 
in Sweden, with surprising indifference. It has by many been 
considered as nothing more than one of the numerous instances | 
of successful intrigue on the part of the French government, and 
has thus failed as yet to furnish that important lesson which it is | 
calculated to afford.—In our time, indeed, the sudden changes ' 
in the fate of kings and princes have ceased to be striking, and | 
to force on us by their novelty the proper estimate of human | 
greatness. M.Catrreau’s narrative, it may be supposed, hints 
at no secret influence of a foreign power: but it details with 
great clearness and moderation the facts themselves, and the cir- 
cumstances which, at least apparently, led to the abdication of 
GustavusIV. Those, who had not before heard of the probabi- 
lity of French interference, and were acquainted with the former. 

eriods of Swedish history, would certainly not suppose, from | 
a perusal of these pages, that a difficulty, worthy of the intro- | 
duction of treachery excited by bribery, was existing, to ac- | 
count for the conduct of the Swedish nobles on that occasion, 7 
or for the indifference with which the people beheld it. The 
unshaken firmness with which the King persevered in carrying. 
on the war against France and her allies, — notwithstanding the | | 
i 
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yy unfavourable turn which Swedish affairs had already taken, the 
loss of Pomerania, and the improbability of the interference of 
Sweden becoming of material service to the cause which she 
had espoused, -—has appeared an unaccountable trait in that. | 





Prince’s character. Perhaps it is a proof that even in Sweden: 
it was so considered, that conjecture has had recourse to cir- 
cumstances such as the following to solve the enigma: a book, 
written by a M. Juag, in Germany, better known by the name 
of Stilling,— which, as the present author states, 1s a com- | 


mentary on the Apocalypse, and full of prophecies and allusions | 
to the present times, — was translated into Swedish, and be- i 


came a favourite at court, where many pretended to possess ’ 
the key to it. ¢ A mind,’ adds the traveller, without entering | . 
farther into detail, ‘long since inclined to religious flights, | 1) 
here found an opportunity of combining them with objects that : 
not less powerfully engaged it.” We know that most of M. 


Jung’s numerous publications have a strong tendency to cherish. 
| Mm 4 fanaticism, 
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fanaticism, and have in several instances caused great m ischief 
but we should scarcely have assigned to them any place among 
the secret springs that have influenced the fate of nations. — 
The challi circumstance, which M. Carrsav notices, is the 
solemnity with which the statue of Gustavus III., erected in 
memory of the victories gained by him in Finland, was opened 
to the public of Stockholm at the time when his son was en-. 
gaged in the war with France. -Gustavus IV. himself presided 
at the ceremony ; and the governor of the city pronounced an 
address, in which he enumerated the brave deeds of the 
great princes of Sweden, not without alluding to the reign of 
him who by that statue expressed his admiration of the con- 
duct of his father: ‘The triumphal pomp, and the marks of 
public joy given on that occasion,’ says the author, ¢ produced, 
a second time a peculiar enthusiasm in the King’s mind, at a 
period when every thing was seized to cherish and to justify 
preconceived hopes.’ 

The distress which the united effects of the war and of a 
severe winter had produced in 1808-9, in the greater part of 
Sweden, scarcely allows of exaggeration in the description ; 
and M. Carreav’s picture of the state of the kingdom, and of 
Stockholm in particular, is not drawn in such strong colours 
as have been used by some travellers from England who 
visited Sweden about that disastrous period. Several men of 
spirit, it is here said, ‘ represented to the monarch the de- 


plorable state of the country, and the necessity of concluding 


a peace: but their remonstrances were unavailing against his 
unshaken firmness, supported by the hope that sooner or later 
the necessary assistance would arrive.’ New orders for fresh 
levies were consequently issued, new taxes were about to be 
imposed, and new loans to be negociated, when the event took. 
place which led to the King’s abdication, and with the parti- 
culars of which we are well acquainted. It is to the credit of 
the present traveller, that he uses the utmost delicacy in speak- 
ing of the unfortunate monarch, to whom even his enemies do 
not venture to impute criminal intentions. The subsequent con- 
duct of the Swedes affords just reason for suspecting the purity. 
of their patriotism: but we cannot help thinking that they 
would never have quietly acceded to the proposals, by accepting 
which they have subjected themselves to a foreigner, had not. 
the misfortunes of the last reign prepared their minds for such 
a step; and if it should be true that honesty of principle, under 


the sway of an unfortunate delusion in the person of their. 


King, has reduced that nation to their present situation, it is 
difficult to decide whether the prince or the people be more 


deserving of our pity. —M.Carregau’s narrative brings the 
history 
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history of the Revolution down to the election of the Prince of 
Augustenburg as Prince-Royal of Sweden, and to the conclu- 
sion of a peace with France and Russia. He has likewise 
added a genealogical table of all the dynasties which have 
reigned over Sweden, from the fabulous days of Odin to the | 
present times ; and of which he enumerates twelve. 

With the opportunities which this author seems to have pos- 
sessed for collecting information, he might undoubtedly have 
furnished a more instructive and entertaining work than he has 
here presented to us: but, if he cannot claim the merit of 
having enriched the minds of his readers by many new observ- 
ations or ingenious remarks, they will not refuse their gratitude 
for the assistance which he has afforded them in forming 
sag notions of the people, among whom he has resided. 

o wit enlivens his pages, nor do stale anecdotes and mani- 


festations of conceit render them tedious. Schw 





Art. X. Voyages du Chevalier Chardin, &c.; te. The Travels 
of Sir John Chardin in Persia and other Parts of the East, en- 
riched with a great number of beautiful Copper-plates, represent. 
ing the Antiquities and remarkable Objects of those Countries. 
A new Edition, carefully compared with the three original Edi. 
tions, and augmented by an Account of Persia, from the most re- 
mote Period to the present Day, with Notes, &c. By L. LancrEs, 
Member of the Institute, one of the Keepers of the Imperial Li- 
brary, &c. &c. 16 Vols. 8vo. With a large Imperial Folio 
Atlas, containing 81 Plates. Paris. 1811. Imported by De 
Boffe. Price 12]. 12s. sewed. ! : oe 


HE French editor terms this re-print of the travels of Sir 
John Chardin a humble edition, unworthy of being con- 
sidered as an adequate monument to the fame of the writer : 
but, from the English price of this work, our readers will be 
induced to suppose that it is a publication sufficiently splendid 
to satisfy the vanity of any /ving or the ghost of any dead au- 
thor. As the travels of Chardin are become scarce, and he 
has been generally regarded as a fair reporter of the facts and 
circumstances which occurred to his observation, we are per- 
suaded thatthe literary world, on beth sides of the channel, 
will feel themselves much obliged to M. Lancués for the 
trouble which he has here taken ; and we should be neither 
surprised nor sorry if our booksellers should avail themselves: 
of this edition, to exhibit Sir John in a new English dress: 
in which case the plates may be given on a smaller scale, to 
accommodate the price to the purses of a large class of the 
purchasers of books. Should this event happen, we shall have 
| | another 
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another opportunity of adverting to the narrative here con. 
tained, which was published before the commencement of our 
Review, and of course was never noticed in any of our voa 
lumes: but we must not altogether wait for this contingence, 
and shall in the present article communicate such notices as 
the present editor has, afforded us, with respect to the life and 
the writings of this Eastern traveller. 

We find that three original and authentic editions of Sir 
John’s Travels have been published ; the first by himself in 
London, 1686, in one volume folio, embellished with 18 plates, 
but not containing his Travels from Paris to Ispahan. Twenty- 
five years afterward, or in 1711, the whole text was published 
complete at Amsterdam, in two editions, (though in fact they 
may be regarded as the same,) one in three volumes quarto, 
and the other in ten volumes duodecimo, with 79 plates. The 
same press-matter and the same engraved copper served for both: 
but considerations of a political and interested nature determined 
the bookseller, Delorme, who had been shut up in the Bistile, 
to suppress certain anecdotes and reflections, which were likely 
to prevent the circulation of the work in Roman Catholic 
countries. In 1735 some Dutch booksellers, having obtained 
the MSS. and copper-plates which belonged to Chardin, who 
died in 1713, published a new edition of these Travels, in four: 
volumes quarto, inserting the passages omitted in the edition 
of 1711. These restitutions are numerous, and may be recog- 
nized in the pages before us by being placed between brackets. 
M.Lancrés complains of the multitude of typographical errors 
and omissions of words and phrases which disfigured that edi- 
tion, and which he attributes to its having been assigned to 
the care of a very inexperienced corrector of the press: but, 
notwithstanding its defects, it is much songht by the curion 
in books, and was become so. very scarce that a copy was latel 
sold at a public auction for 420 francs, or upwards of 16l. ster- 
ling. ‘This circumstance sufficiently indicated the necessity 
a re-publication; and, as none of these editions were printed 
in France, though Chardin was a native of that country, 
M. Lanctés thought that it was high time for the French literati 
to supply such a want of respect to so celebrated a country- 
man, and we must admit that he has performed the task in a 
manner that is truly creditable to himself. Speaking of the 


present work, he says: 


¢ I shall content myself with asserting that it has been very care- 
fully compared with the three editions above mentioned, ana that this 
collation has given a text more exact and complete than that of 
the edition of 1735. I more particularly insist on the authenticity of 


this text, because I have not allowed myself to make the smallesy. 
‘ ° q e 
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alteration : I have even respected the errors and the incorrectnesses 
of the traveller himself. The rectification of words which were 
wrongly spelt I have placed between parentheses ; while in notes at 
the bottom of the pages, signed L—s, will be found the corrections 
and elucidations which were judged necessary. ‘These notes, col- 
lected from Latin, Greek, Arabian, Indian, and Persian writers, from 
hints which have been communicated by modern travellers, and by 
Persians resident at Paris, are always accompanied by references. To 
the researches into the religion, civil and natural history, language, 
and antiquities, of Persia, are subjoined short remarks on the causes 
of the decline and on the actual state of those countries and cities, 
which were so flourishing in the time of Chardin.’ 


This brief extract will serve to shew how anxious M.LANGLES 
has been to render his edition worthy of the public patronage. 
His care has also been extended to the plates; and at the end 
of the work will be found not only two ample tables of con- 
tents, one for the text and the other for the notes, but also 
A chronological notice of Persia, which will be useful in the perusal 
of these volumes. What modern editor could have been more 
assiduous ? The advertisement is dated, Imperial Library, 
November 1810. 

To the unsatisfactory memoirs of Chardin already supplied, 
his present biographer does not pretend to make additions 
of importance : but he would console the reader for the scanti- 
ness of his details by this general reflection, that a traveller 
who has spent the best part of his days in distant countries, 
and who owes his celebrity to his published descriptions of 
them, must, in these narratives, have presented the most in- 
teresting passages of his life. Allthe merit which M. Lanecris 
assumes ison the score of accuracy respecting dates, and some 
trifling facts; it is, however, but fair to give him a little more 
ey than he assumes. He informs us that the Notice by P. 
Nicéron, in his AMemoires pour servir a Phistoire des hommes 
illystres, is very faulty and incorrect ; and had he seen our 
bifbraphical works, he would have been equally dissatished 
with them: but the sketch before us, though occupying scarcely 
seven pages, is much more complete than any that we have 
in English. It states that Jobu Chardin was born at Paris, 26th 
November 16433; his father was a jeweller and a Protestant ; 
and this last circumstance had a powerful influence over the 
fortune of the traveller. Scarcely had he reached his 22d 
year (1664) when, to serve the commercial views of his father, 
he made his first journey to the East Indies, whither he went by 
land, crossing Persia, and embarking at Hormotz. His stay 
at Surat was not long, since we find that in the year following 
he returned to Persia, and fixed his residence there for six 
years. This period was occupied partly in i ae 
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lations, and partly in profound and useful researches. His 
title of Merchant to the King of Persia afforded him numerous 
advantages, of which he made good use; and in order to enable 
him to converse with those with whom he had an immediate 
communication, he applied himself to the study of the Persian 
language. He was thus enabled to read not only men but 
books, and was led to the examination of the history and anti- 
quities of Persia. It appears that he wrote several learned 
works, the titles of which are given in his prefaces, but which 
were never published ; whether these were among the Chardin 
MSS., to which Mr. Harmer refers in his Observations on 
divers Passages of Scripture, (see M.R. Vol. liv. p. 353.) we 
cannot now determine : but it is most probable that these were 
the Notes on the Bible, which Chardin mentions in his preface 
as prepared for the press. M. Lancnés, however, would in- 
cline us to set no very high value on these inedited MSS.; and, 
indeed, he depreciates the general merit of Chardin’s literary 
disquisitions, by remarking that he was better acquainted with 
the spoken than with the written language of Persia; and that 
he’ had not studied the Arabic, which is indispensable to the 
knowlege of books written in the modern Persic. | a 
Twice, in the course of his first tour, (in 1666 and 1667) | 
he visited the ruins of Persepolis ; and in his second visit, he 
met, in the midst of these stupendous monuments, Zhévenot, 
the nephew, a traveller of reputation, who was perhaps better 
acquainted with the Asiatic languages than Chardin: but he 
had viewed countries only superficially, while on the other 
hand Chardin had opportunities of observing, studying, ange 


describing with exactness. 
While he resided in Persia, he collected materials for the : 


description of Ispahan, and for a general history of Persia, 
which latter work, the present biographer supposes, was never 
finished ; at least, he says, it has never appeared. From this. 
was detached the Coronation of Selyman, partly translated from 
the Persian, and published at Paris in 1671, during the short 
period of 15 months which intervened between his arrival in 
France, and his quitting it to return to Persia; for he found 
that the religion, in which he had been educated, excluded 
him from all employment in his native land; and that -he was 
forced to seek his fortune in foreign states, where he could 
cherish his. religious sentiments without persecution, and 
where the character of a merchant was notdisreputable. Having: 
executed the jewellery-work which A’bbas had ordered of him, 
and the pattern of which this sovereign himself had traced out, 
Chardin (Aug. 17, 1671,) commenced his second journey to 


Persia, where he remained longer than in his former travels, or 
towards 
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towards the end of the year 1677, when he quitted it for India; 
arriving at Surat in the beginning of 1678, and returning to 
Europe by sea, probably by the Cape of Good Hope. 

M. Lanetés adds that ¢ he is ignorant whether the traveller 
sailed directly for England:’ but he informs us that Chardin, 
alarmed by the frightful storm which was gathering and threa- 
tening to burst on the heads of his countrymen of his religious 
profession, bade an eternal adieu to his ungrateful country, 
seeking an asylum in London, where he arrived April 14, 16813 
that, ten days after his arrival in this capital, he was knighted 
by Charles II., and on the same day married a lady from Rouen, 
who had in like manner quitted France in order to be out of 
the reach of ¢ the energetic exbortations of priests and dragoons.’ 

_ The words in Italics will be perused with much satisfaction, 
since they clearly shew that the cruel and insensate persecution 
of the poor Hugenots is now. as much reprobated in France as 
in England ; that the eyes of mankind are open to the disgrace, 
as well as the cruelty, of endeavouring to convince by fire and 
faggot ; and they see that the mild and divine religion of Jesus is 
shamefully outraged, when priests call in soldiers to aid them 
in propagating the faith. We trust that this bloody insanity 
will never revisit the Christian world ; and in order to prevent 
ity NO opportunity should be lost for exciting a detestation of 
persecution, and inculcating the duty of universal tolerance. 

_Our books of biography state that Charles IL., after having 
distinguished - the traveller by the order of knighthood, made 
him his jeweller: but they do not inform us that this monarch 
appointed Sir John to be his plenipotentiary to the States of 
Holland, and that the English East India Company also nomi~ 
nated him their agent to these States. In the course of his 
residence in Holland, he published that enlarged edition of his 
works which we have already mentioned ; and, returning soon 
afterward to London, he died there Jan. 26, 1713, aged 69 
years and 2 months. 

Of the ten volumes before us, it is sufficient here to add that 
they are neatly printed ; and that our obligations to the editor, 
for presenting the text of Chardin to the public with all possible — 
fidelity, are much increased by the judicious and learned notes 
which are subjoined at the bottom of the page. To the ample 
tables of contents are subjoined corrections and additions to 
the Editor’s notes, for the insertion of which he stopped the 
publication of the work. The large atlas contains many curious 
plates: but, in point of execution, they are not in the first 


style of French engraving. pies 
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Arr. XI. Description de ? Egypte, &c.; i.e. A Description of Egypts 


or a Collection of the Observations and Researches which were 
made in Egypt during the Expedition ;of the French Army. 
Published by Order of his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon the 
Great. Folio. At the Imperial Press. Paris. 1809. Im- 
ported by De Boffe, London. First Delivery. (Livraison.) 
Price 84l.; or on Vellum Paper, with Proof-plates, 150. 


Pymesons both of a commercial and a political nature made it 
impossible for Great Britain to look with indifference on 
the invasion of Egypt by the French, or to allow them to re- 
main in the quiet possession of it: but a member of the re- 
public of letters, if he were to restrict his regards solely to the 
interests of science, literature, and the arts, would be induced 
to regret that they were not permitted to occupy this now de- 


graded though once illustrious region, some time longer. 


Never before did so large an army, as that of General Beza- 
parte, move to conquest with a complete corps of artists and 
scientific men attached to it; and not even the antiquities and 
natural productions of Europe have been explored with so 
much enthusiasm, skill, and effect. While the enemy do 
justice to our valour, even in the pages before us, — admitting 
m the preface to this magnificent work that we annihilated 
their fleet in the battle of the Nile, and destroyed all their 
schemes by the victories which we obtained over them on 
shore,— let us not feel any reluctance in confessing that their 
plan was great; and that, during the period of their occupa- 
tion of Egypt, their researches into the antiquities, natural 
history, and productions of that country, reflect the highest 
honour on the savans and artists who were employed on this 
occasion. We are presented with the result of their labours 
‘in the truly superb, expensive, and imperial publication, of 
which the first part is now before us, but which we can de 
little more than concisely announce, since it has but just reached 
our hands. We are, however, resolved to announce it, if 
it be only to inform our readers that this Jiterary comet has ap- 
peared in our horizon. It is8ues from the press under the im- 
mediate sanctien of the French ruler; and, large as the price of 
it is, we are assured that the very ion copies, which the laud- 
able enterprize of M. De Boffe has procured for this country, 
are already sold to our opulent patrons of the arts. 

This premiere livraison, or first delivery of the work, consists 
of eight volumes, of different sizes. ‘Two volumes, imperial 
folio, contain a multitude of beautifully executed plates, re- 
presenting the monuments of antient Egypt, modern views 
of places, subjects of natural history, &c. &c. Of the same 
size, is given a volume containing an historical preface, and au 
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explanation ‘of the plates. Connected with these three yo- 
lumes, but vastly surpassing them in magnitude, is 4 Geogra- 
plical Atlas of Egypt and Syria, of atlantic form, measur- 
ing 4 feet 6 inches by three feet; forming a distinct depart- 
ment of the work; and containing general and topographical 
plans, views of monuments in their present statey—plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections of buildings, — architectural details, — bas 
reliefs,—statues,—ornaments, &c. &c. fsgvete 

To the rich exhibition which is thus offered, are appended 
four volumes in folio, of the ordinary size; which are replete 
with illustrative and instructive memoirs on the modern state 
of Egypt, its natural history, and its antiquities. A Se 

The Historical Preface, which is written by M. Fourier, 
contains an amusing fund of introductory matter, at which 
we can only glance. He enlarges on the favourable geographi- 
cal situation of Egypt, —sketches its various fortunes and 
revolutions at different periods, —and, while he adverts to its 
former elevation in arts, agriculture, and commerce, laments 
its present depression. We here find an open exposition of 
the motives and views of the French in the Egyptian expedi- 
tion; and the military events which distinguished it are fairly 
recorded, as well as the labours of the corps of literati, who, 
under the protection of the army, worked assiduously in their 
department. Care is taken to display at full length the bene. 
fits which Egypt was deriving, and would in future have 
derived more largely, from their institutions and instruction ; - 
and lamentations are poured over their expulsion by the En-— 
glish, which at once: annihilated all the brilliant prospects 
that the French had formed. 

According to this account, Egypt contains an extent of sur- 
face measuring 1,800 square leagues, and has a population of 
2,300,000 inhabitants. On the natural productions of the 
country, it is remarked that, ‘ independently of wheat, rice, 
and other grain, and of the fruits of all kinds which it pro- 
duces in abundance, it might derive still greater advantages 
from the culture of flax, sugar, and indigo. — Its indigenous 
plants are few in number: but its rich soil, the temperature 
of which gradually varies from the sea to the borders of Nubia, 
may be considered as a vast garden, calculated to receive and 
to preserve the richest productions of the universe.’ It is un- 
equivocally asserted that the French were resolved on the 
junction of the Red Sea with the Mediterranean by a navigable 
canal, the practicability of which their engineers had com- 
pletely ascertained; and the geographical situation of Egypt, 
as a point from which India could be assailed, is thus appre- 


ciated :——¢ Placed at the entrance of Asia, (says M. Fourier) 
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we could hence menace the rich possessions of our enemy, 
and carry confusion and war to the very sources of his opu- 
lence.’ We are told that it was Bonaparte’s design to have 
formed Egypt into a province of France; to have established an 
institution at Cairo for the advancement of science, and for the 
investigation of antiquities ; to have resuscitated agriculture and 
the arts among the present inhabitants of Egypt; and to have 
made it, as of old, the entrepét of ‘commerce’ between the 
East Indies and Europe. in proportion as the hopes of the 
French were raised, what must have been their mortification 
at our triumphs over them at Aboukir, and on the Banks of 
the Nile; for those victories have destroyed all their political 
visions, though to literature, to science, and the arts, their ex- 
pedition has still produced a richer harvest than any which for 
centuries has been reaped in that celebrated region. ‘The mo- 
numents of Egypt were never investigated with so much taste, 
so exactly measured, nor so splendidly exhibited, as by the 
men of genius whose joint labours have effected this truly 
unique publication; and the French literati, producing this 
book to the English, may exclaim with some consolatory feel- 
ing of vanity, in the language of our great Bard : 


«‘ What though the fe/d be lost, ALL is not lost.” 


We understand that two other deliveries, each more expe"- 
sive than the first, will be necessary to complete this work. 
So great has been the entertainment which only a very hasty 
inspection,of it has afforded us, that we much regret our ine 
ability to transfer any of that pleasure to our readers, and our 
being obliged to tantalize them with an article which will 
raise curiosity but cannot gratify it. 

About the time of the arrival in England of this Imperial 
description of Egypt, a few illustrious individuals in this 
country were presented by the Emperor himself with his own 
portrait, in his robes, taken from a copper-plate which he keeps 
m his possession, and from which he suffers no impression to 
be thrown of without his express order and appropriation. 
We have seen one of these portraits, which represents a front 
view of Bonaparte; and as.a specimen pf the art of engrav- 
ing, it does the highest honour to the French school. The 
Prince Regent, the Duke of York, and Sir Joseph Banks, are, 
we understand, the chosen few who have received this mark of 
attentions and one other is at present cn view at Colnaghi’s 
print-shop' in Cockspur Street. If Napoleon would allow of 
its more extensive circulation, it would form an appropriate 
frontispiece to this pictorial delineation of Egypt. 
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